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Tue period is now fast approaching when the concerns of our 
East Indian Empire will demand the attention of Parliament. In 
whatever light we contemplate the questions which it will then be 
the duty of the British Legislature to determine, we shall find that 
they exceed in importance, commercial, political, and moral, all 
those which the history of this country has yet had occasion to re- 
cord. The direct sovereignty over an immense continent, the inha- 
bitants of which are certainly not overrated at 100 millions,—the 
condition, usages, laws, religion, of whom, all equally dissimilar to 
our own, are diversified among themselves by every variety of form 
and combination, exercised at a distance of 14,000 miles, by a people, 
whose immediate territory in population, fertility, and extent, scarce- 
ly bears an assignable proportion to this vast dependency; even if 
it absorbed all the energies and all the resources of its rulers, would 
still be an object well calculated to impress the mind with awe and 
admiration. But when we reflect how small a fraction of British 
industry, wealth, and power, is employed in the administration of 
these splendid possessions,—that they are, in fact, governed by a 
Joint Stock Company, whose European servants, civil and military, 
at home and in Asia, do not, in all probability, much exceed 50,000 
men, all of whom are imbued, in the early twilight of their reason, 
with principles totally inconsistent with any notion of equitable 
rule,—formed, to the most arduous of all undertakings, by no prepa- 
ratory discipline or institution, with little knowledge of the manners, 
no respect for the prejudices, of the people submitting to theig yoke, 
—esteeming, in the deliberate conviction of system and education, 
the sphere of their authority as a temporary exile, and the millions 
whoin they are permitted to coerce, as the mere instruments of their 
own aggrandisement ;—there is something in the aggregate of the 
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images which the spectacle presents so extremely wonderful and im- 
posing, as not only to check all precipitancy of determination, but 
almost to dishearten and discourage the hope of effectual interference 
in a state of things under which such anomalies have so long existed, 
and continue to exist 

It is, however, no longer within the option of Parliament to in- 
stitute or decline an investigation, which the circumstances of the 
East India Company, the distress of our manufacturers, the impa- 
tience of our merchants and shipowners, the stagnation of trade, the 


altered scheme of our commercial polity, the state of India, of 


Europe, and of the New World, conspire to enforce. Indolence 
may shrink from the prospect of the intricate labyrinth in which the 
criminal neglect of twenty years will have involved the affairs of 
India,—corruption may dread the exposure of excesses unequalled 
by any enormities in our domestic history in the worst of times,— 
the retainers of monopoly will strain every nerve, and employ every 
artifice, to procrastinate inquiry, until the time is past for deliberate 


decision ;—but unless the people of England are utterly lost to all 
sense of responsibility in the high trust committed by Providence to 


their care, as well as of the vital interest which, on their own ac- 
count, they have in its due administration, they will, by every con 
stitutional endeavour, early and perseveringly interpose to convert 
a charter of Monopoly and Exclusion into a charter of Free Settle- 
ment and Free Trade for themselves, and of Rights and Privileges 
for the Natives of India. They, indeed, ought to be the first objects 
of our solicitude. To raise them in the scale of social existence, by 
improving their moral condition,—to better their temporal cireum- 
stances, by wresting from fiscal rapacity some portion of the fruits 
of their ill-requited toil,—to prepare them for a gradual participa- 
tion in the blessings of freedom, by providing an effective protection 
against the wanton freaks of irresponsible power,—ought, and, we 
trust, will be the prime consideration in this grave deliberation of 
policy and dominion. The people of Hindoostan are not excepted 
from the rule which declares the happiness of the subject to be the 
end and purpose of Government. If practices have grown up under 
our connivance, in flagrant violation of that eternal law,—if the 
long lease, which we ratified in 1513, has been abused by our repre- 
sentatives, to the waste or dilapidation of our estate,—if the peasant 
of Benyal still lives on 15s. a year,* with no clothing for ornament 
or use, but the ‘ cotton rag around his loins,’ surely it is high time 
to inguire if the extreme of misery, thus evidenced, is to last for 
ever, and what chance there exists of meliorating so deplorable a 
condition. 
Besides, however, the motives which duty, humanity, and com- 
assion suggest, for a speedy and effectual revision of our relations 








* See Minutes of Evidence, 12th April, 1813, p. 124. 
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with the East, we have abundant reasons to engage earnestly and 
zealously in the work. Justice and expediency are, in this question, 
closely and inseparably allied. Let any man, at all acquainted with 
the present condition of this country, and the history of its trade 
during the last ten years, reflect on the difficulties under which the 
productive classes have suffered, by the continuing surfeit of the 
few regular markets to which the products of our industry have 
access, and the violent alternations of prosperity and distress to 
which the failure of precagious and hazardous adventures have ex- 
posed them, and he will soon learn to appreciate the blessings of a 
certain, uniform, and extensive demand. ‘There is no branch of in- 
dustrious occupation which is not afflicted and paralysed by the evil 
of superabundant production. Wherever you go, want of employ- 
ment is the prevailing cry,—excessive population the universal 
complaint,—schemes of emigration the deceitful panacea. Cooped 
up, as we are, within the narrow precincts of the Atlantic, by the 
absurd impolicy of our own restrictions, the States of Europe have 
little inducement to extend their intercourse with England. Hard- 
ware, woollen, and cotton goods, we can indeed produce, of a quality 
and price superior to any other nation. The preparation of their 
raw material, and its manufacture, employ a large proportion of our 
people ; in the intermediate stages between the producer and the 
consumer, millions have earned an honest and comfortable subsist- 
ence. The skill of our workmen, and the excellence of our ma- 
chinery, ensure for them, wherever they are admitted, a ready and 
advantageous sale. It is, however, the policy of our good friends 
and allies on the Continent rigidly and systematically to exclude 
them from their ports. In almost every part of Europe bounties 
and protecting duties encourage foreign capitalists to contest the 
market witb the British merchant. America has at length acceded 
to the alliance ; and unless we can make it their interest to dissolve 
the confederacy, or discover fresh fields of enterprise for ourselves, 
London may soon be as Amsterdam, Liverpool as Antwerp, Man- 
chester and Birmingham as Bruges and as Ghent,—immense ceme- 
teries of departed wealth—the mere monuments of commercial 
grandeur, 

We have, however, happily within our reach an easy remedy for 
every vexation which foreign jealousy can inflict upon us. If the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain will but take an en- 
larged and comprehensive view of their own interests, and resolutely 
oppose every domestic conspiracy against them, the restraints im- 
posed upon our intercourse with Europe are matter of very little 
concern. Beyond the bar which our own laws have drawn, from 
the Straits of Magellan to the Cape of Good Hope, lie immense 
regions, producing the choicest materials of European luxury, some 
of which use has rendered necessaries of life, all of which are emi- 
nently contributory to its enjoyment. Nations, rich and flourishing, 
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populous beyond all precedent, in our Western World, know just 
enough of our productions to induce them to inquire for them with 
unexampled avidity. There, no tariffs impede their introduction, or 
enhance their price, beyond the abilities of the consumer. The few 
and furtive opportunities of access which we have had through the 
medium of foreigners and the East India Company to China and 
the Eastern Seas, have enabled us to acquire information respecting 
the wants and the taste of their swarming population, which has 
rendered it perfectly notorious that British manufactures would there 
meet with a constant and extensive demand. Fourteen years only 
have elapsed since private trade with Hindoostan has been indulged 
to the merchants of England, and, according to the returns of the 
last year, it already exceeds in value the whole of our trade with the 
north of Europe, including Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands, by 991,7791. ; that of all Germany by 2,767,803. ; 
that of France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, and the Levant, by 
697,082/1.; that of our colonies in North America and ‘he United 
States, by 707,053/.; of Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Chili, and 
Buenos Ayres, by no less than 6,251,463/.* We have the best au- 
thority for believing that it is not a tithe of what it would be, if 
fairly laid open to the skill, enterprise, and capital of the private 
merchants of Britain, and to the natural and unfettered energies of 
oui Indian subjects. Yet, though the dulness of business, and the 
depression of manufactures, are, in all commercial societies, the 
everlasting theme of complaint and lamentation,—though the work- 
men of Manchester and Glasgow are, every now and then, dependent 
on contribution for subsistence, or in arms against the contrivances 
by which human labour is abridged —though Ministers and Parlia- 
ment are wearied by petitions, and remonstrances, and deputations 
on all other subjects, with the single exception of Liverpool, not one 
trading community in the empire has, for the last sixteen years, 
muttered a protest against that most odious of all monopolies, the 
East India Company. 


Y} 
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In order to acorrect apprehension of the matters now at issue be- 
tween the advocates of Free Trade and Monopoly, as well as of the 
spirit in which the contest has been carried on, it will be necessary 
to take a succinct and summary view of the relative situations of the 
respective litigants since the commencement of the dispute. Many, 
(we have reason to know,) opposed upon principle, by interest and 
affection, to every form of mercantile restriction, and who are firmly 
convinced that the prosperity of trade is best secured by complete 
immunity from restraint, are still unwilling to engage in a contest 
requiring, as they erroneously conceive, a familiar and intimate ac- 
quaintance with Indian affairs. Alienated by this delusion from an 
inquiry, which they are very competent to conduct, they suspend 
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See ‘ Free Trade and Colonisation of India,’ p. 72 
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their opinions on a question of vital interest, which it would cost 
them but little trouble to understand and decide. The cause of 
justice, policy, and truth, is thus deprived of the support of that 
public opinion which can alone sustain it against the concentrated 
opposition of skilled and interested enemies; and theories and 
fictions, deserving of no sort of credit, are, through mere indolence, 
taken upon trust. 

Before the acquisition of the territorial revenues of Bengal, 
A.D. 1765, the East India Company's trade with India was carried 
on upon the common principles of traffic, namely, by sending out 
such commodities as found a demand in the India market; and 
where that demand was not adequate to the reciprocal call of the 
European market for Indian goods, by a large annual exportation 
of treasure, chiefly in silver.* From the favour of the princes of 
the Mogul race, the Company obtained extensive privileges, and 
were exempted from several duties to which natural born subjects 
were liable. Their dustuck, or passport, was respected ut all the 
toll-bars and custom-houses of the country, and much private trade 
was surreptitiously carried on under its protection. This privilege, 
indeed, soon covered with its immunity all the merchandise of Ben- 
gal, and became a source of so much injury to the Native traders, 
that Cossim Ali Khan, a nabob, who owed all his greatness to the 
Company, could contrive no means of evading its abuse, but the 
total emancipation of trade from every description of duty or impo- 
sition. For this measure of impartial justice and unquestionable 
right, the Presidency at Calcutta determined to eject him from his 
throne, to which they raised Jaffier Ali Khan, whom they had for- 
merly deposed. From the facility of this prince, they exacted an 
assignment of part of the territorial revenue of his dominions ; and 
the office of Dewan, or Collector, of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, brought the administration of the remainder under the 
control of the Resident at his court. A great revolution then took 
place in the trade carried on between the Company and India, the 
immediate effect of which was not less ruinous to that country than 
it was delusive to the people and Government of England.t Large 
fleets of ships, freighted with all the most valuable commodities of 
the East, annually arriving in the Thames, imposed upon the public 
eye; and, as men reasoned upon the common principles of com- 
merce, naturally gave rise to an opinion of the happy condition and 
growing opulence of a country, whose surplus productions occupied 
‘ so large a space in the commercial world. But this export continued 


— 


t to attach consequence to the trade, and consideration to those by 

‘i whom it was ostensibly conducted, long after a reciprocal supply 
from Europe had ceased. The territorial revenue, by the above- 
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* Vide Report of a Committee on the Affairs of India, A.D. 1783. 
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mentioned assignment, had become the property of the Proprietors 
of East India Stock, and to them, in sume shape or other, it must 
be sent. To send silver into Europe, was to send it to a market 
where it had long been most profitably employed in remittance to 
Bengal, to be there expended in the purchase of Indian merchandise. 
But the agents of the Company had discovered a more summary 
mode of supplying the European market, viz. to set apart a certain 
portion of revenue for the purchase of the productions of India, 
which they afterwards consigned to England. This was called the 
‘Investment ;° and, as long as the resources of that fertile country 
were equal to this drain upon its industry, the amount of the In- 
vestment was considered as a certain criterion of the state of their 
affairs. 

While this new mode of trade continued, the list of exports from 
England to India contained very few articles suited to the wants and 
desires of the Native inhabitants, but consisted chiefly of military 
and naval stores, clothing for troops, and other objects for the con- 
sumption of European residents. ‘The gradual impoverishment of 
the provinces from which the dominion of the Company enabled 
them to extract this annual tribute, soon warned its agents that the 
unrequited exportation of the produce of the country could not con- 
tinue ; the progressive decrease of the Investment alarmed the Di- 
rectors ; and, as well to appease their dissatisfaction, as to maintain 
the exterior appearances of prosperity on which their credit at home 
depended, their delegates in India endeavoured and succeeded, for a 
while, to supply their exhausted treasury by violence and rapacity. 
All the wild contrivances of insolvent tyranny were successively put 
in practice to extort funds for the Investment from a ruined and 
beggared population, until Mr. Hastings, in 1780, announced to the 
Directors, that ‘it would be necessary to make a large reduction, 
or, possibly, a total suspension, of their Investment ; that they had 
already been reduced to borrow near 700,000/., but that that re- 
source must cease at a certain and no distant period.’ This predic- 
tion, as might be expected, coming from such authority, was speedily 
verified ; and the difficulties of the Company, and the miserable con- 
dition of their subjects, rendered interesting by the brilliant eloquence 
of Burke and Sheridan, the struggle for power between Pitt and 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, combined to awaken the 
attention of this country to the political condition and commercial 
opportunities of India. 


By the adjustment which followed Mr. Pitt's bill, the Natives 
were relieved from the excessive pressure of the Investment; a 
maximum of dividend was enacted, to withdraw all temptation to 
extortion ; the exclusive privileges of the Company remained invio- 
late ; their revenues were in some degree restored ; and, as far as 
appeared consistent with the security of the territory already ac- 
quired, measures were taken to discourage its further extension. 
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These, however, were totally inoperative. Commercial gain, the 
original object of the ‘ United Company of Merchants trading to the 
East,’ had for ever ceased to be a subject of concern ; * the restric- 
tion on the dividend confirmed the indifference, while the rapid and 
inevitable enlargement of their dominions multiplied opportunities 
of Directorial patronage and candidates for lucrative employment. 
To a certain extent, and of a certain description, the exports of the 
Company increased with every accession of territory ; and the esta- 
blishments of Europeans, to which such accessions gave rise, but 
pretending an insuperable prejudice in the minds of the Hindous 
against articles of foreign manufacture, they took no pains to recom- 
mend to their use the staple commodities of this country. Yet, 
notwithstanding the diligence with which the Company inculvated 
the unfitness of the Indian market as a vent for British manufac- 
tures, and the authority which the lesson received from the publicity 
of their own undeviating practice, the impatience of absolute prohi- 
bition was so great, that it was deemed necessary to provide in the 
33 Geo. IIL, ce. 52, s. 87, by which the charter was renewed, that 
three thousand tons of shipping should annually be appropriated to 
merchandise, on account of Private Traders. This concession does 
not appear to have had any effect in allaying the jealousy entertained 
of the exclusive privileges of the Company, which was further 
heightened and inflamed when the commercial treaty, concluded in 
the same year (1793) with America, by which the vessels of that 
country were admitted, without any restrictions, to the ports of 
India, became more generally known. No more, however, could at 
that time be obtained ; and, either on account of designed vexations, 
by which those who availed themselves of this scanty privilege were 
embarrassed, or the unavoidable formalities and delay attending its 
exercise, the consignments to India by free traders were very incon- 
siderable, and the tonnage allotted to them by law was usually 
purchased by foreigners. 

In this state things remained until in the year 1812; the ap- 
proaching expiration of the renewed charter revived the question 
between the advocates of Free Trade and the Company. |The time 
was most unpropitious to the latter: an unusual gloom obscured 
the commercial prospects of the country, our manufacturers were 
distressed, our trade contraband in almost all the ports of continen- 
tal Europe, and a general distrust prevailed of the wisdom of a 
policy so very analogous to that pursued, with the avowed object of 
our destruction, by the ruler of France. Add to this, the actual 
condition of India had become better known than it was at the 
previous renewal of the charter: persons whose authority and 
station placed them above subservience to, or even connection with, 
the Company, and whose means of information were ample and 





* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. xiv. p. 416 
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unsuspected, favoured a modified relaxation of the charter ; and the 
flourishing condition of the trade which had grown up between 
America and India since the treaty of 1793, was matter of mercan- 
tile notoriety and envy: When the Company adduced their books 
in proof of the regular annual loss on their exportations, they were 
told that their affairs were ill-conducted ; that it was contrary to the 
nature of things that commerce should thrive under the cumbrous 


establishments of their imperial dominion ; that the adventures of 


individuals would be managed with more economy and greater 
activity than those of a proprietary, whose dividend no prosperity 
could increase, and whose stock was no longer sought for but as 
the means of influence and patronage. If the Company averred 
the disinclination of the Hindoos to consume articles of foreign 
manufacture, authorities were not wanting to discredit the assertion ; 
besides, the inhabitants are not all Hindoos, and the Musulmans 
were never remarkable for distaste of the luxuries and accommoda- 
tions of life. 

Petitions from Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham, Lancaster, Belfast, and indeed from almost 
every town of any considerable note, covered the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament. The petitioners prayed to be heard by 
irther prolongation of a monopoly, which, 
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counsel against any 
without conferring the slightest benefit on the Proprietors of East 
India Stock, excluded the trade, navigation, and manufactures of 
Great Britain from the better half of the habitable globe. rhey 
represented the alacrity which they had always evinced to contri- 
bute their fair proportion to the exigencies of the struggle in which 
the country was then engaged, but professed their utter inability to 
comprehend the wisdom of extending the continental system, which 
pressed so heavily on their intercourse with Europe, to our own 
territories in the East, and the other opulent provinces of Asia. 
They pointed to the prosperous condition of the trade which the 
Americans had carried on with India since the treaty of 1793, 
argued the high value set by other states on their connection with 
the East from the great sacrifices made to maintain it, and pro- 
tested with becoming spirit, against the continuance of an Alien 
Law in India ‘or the special hindrance and vexation of the mer- 
chants, shipowners and manufacturers of Great Britain. 


Arguments so conducive to the minds of all disinterested parties, 
necessitated either compromise or full acquiescence ; and, had it not 
been for political considerations, such as danger of colonisation, 
prospect of future independence, example of the United States, 
intractability of the Company itself, et alia enormia, discreetly 
whispered to his Majesty's Ministers, it is probable that they would 
not even then have consented to any more burthensome conditions 


than the mere fiscal regulations to which the Americans were sub- 


jected. But, however inconclusive the logic of the Company 
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appeared to the commercial classes of the community, they suc- 
ceeded in impressing on the Government of that day, the propriety 
of subjecting private adventurers to India to the control and super- 
vision of the Company; a sort of compromise took place between 
the friends of Free Trade and of Exclusion, and, by 53 Geo. IIL, 
c. 155, it was (among other things) enacted— 

1. That private trade, under certain restrictions, should be per- 
mitted in vessels not less than 350 tons. 

2. That no ship or vessel engaged in private trade, under the 
authority of that act, should proceed to any place within the limits 
of the Company’s charter, situate on the Continent of Asia, from the 
river Indus to the town of Malacca inclusive without a license frem 
the Court of Directors; and that no such ship or vessel, unless 
specially authorised, should proceed to any port or place within the 
last-mentioned limits, except to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and 
Penang. 

3. That none of his Majesty's subjects should sail to visit, hunt, 
or reside in any part of the Company's territories, without the per- 
mission of the Company, under the pain of forfeiture of ship, goods, 
&c., fine and imprisonment, and arbitrary deportation to Europe. 

Never did Parliament legislate in such utter ignorance as on this 
oceasion. No county job, no turnpike act, was ever hurried to the 
foot of the throne with the indecent precipitation which disgraced 
the progress of this important bill. It is impossible to read its 
various clauses and not to perceive that its s¢ anty measure of relief 
was the result of a corrupt bargain between Government and the 
Company. There was but one debate of any importance in the 
House of Lords ; and the contradictory evidence presented to the 
Commons could obviously justify no more than an experimental 
measure. 

As a mere cautionary trial of the comparative credit of conflicting 
witnesses, its provisions would have not been very reprehensible ; 
ind, bewildered in the maze of varying relations, the Minister of 
that day might reasonably have asked time for further inquiry ; but 
inasmuch as all the most objectionable privileges were confirmed 
to the Company in as full and ample manner as they had before 
possessed them, common prudence should have dictated a little 
parsimony in the time for which they were granted. But, in the 
eyes of the noble Lord who then dispensed the favours of the 
Crown, time was of little consideration ; and, in opposition to the 
opinion of Mr. Canning, it was resolved by the collective wisdom of 
the country, that a lease of the toil, fortunes, and lives of 100,000,000 
of human beings, and of the whole of our Eastern trade, was of no 
sort of value for any less term tnan twenty years. The House of 
Lords were so little satisfied with the share they had in this legisla- 
tive prodigality,that six years only had elapsed before they appointed a 
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committee to inquire into its expediency, the report of which, though 
‘very civilly drawn up, embodies a severe censure on the incon- 
siderate haste with which the 53 Geo. III. was passed. 

The evidence taken before their Lordships on this occasion is 
well deserving the attention of the country. The information com- 
municated by Messrs. Goddard, Crawfurd, Rickards, Ellice, and 
Lyall, respecting the trade to India and the Eastern Seas, will 
furnish in the approaching discussion abundant reasons for dis- 
trusting the theories of the Company ; and the arguments adduced 
by their servants in support of the monopoly, demonstrate the real 
weakness of their cause, and, above all, quo animo, they have 
hitherto resisted the extension of Free Trade between Great Britain 
and the East. 

Mr. Grant being called before the Committee is questioned as 
follows : 

Have the goodness to inform the Committee what you consider 
to be the present state of the Free Trade from Great Britain to 
India ? 

Mr. Grant.—Among other papers which have been prepared 
at the India House to be submitted to this Committee, there is an 
account of the present state of the Free Trade from Great Britain 
to India, which, with other documents hereafter to be mentioned, 
I have now brought to be laid before the Committee. The papers 
I have to submit, consist partly of figured statements, and partly 
of observations and opinions which are hypothetical and argumen- 
tative; but, as far as I know, have nothing in them contrary to 
truth. 

Whose observations are they ? 

Mr. Grant.—They come from the India House, and with the 
assistance of materials, are good deal framed by myself, or by my 
directions ; I believe, harmonizing in general with the opinions of 
the other Members of the Court, though they have not been laid 
formally before them. As far as I know, they contain nothing 
contrary to the truth. 

The witness then delivers in— 

An Abstract of an Account of all Goods Exported from Great Britain to 
the East Indies and China, during each of the last six years, specifying 
the Quantity and Value, &c. as above. 





Years ) 
ending Company , 
5th Jan. : 


Free Trade. Total. 





1815 |£1,732,720 | £570,177 | £2,602,397 
1816 | 1,753,302 | 1,454,728 | 3,208,030 
1817 | 1,539,130 | 1,868,397 | 3,407,527 
1818 | 1,313,494 | 2,708,025 | 4,021,519 
1819 | 1,250,065 | 3,052,741 | 4,302,806 
1820 | 1,358,327 | 1,650,338 | 3,008,625 
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Mr. Grant then states, that these statements do not furnish the 
facts required, because they include the trade both to India and 
China, without affording the means of separating the amount of 
either from the general amount of the whole: but it might, never- 
theless, be inferred from this statement, that a very considerable 
decrease had occurred in the last year (1820) in the exports, 
when compared with the previous years of the period that the 
Free Trade had been carried b:yond the bounds of commercial 
discretion; and secondly, that as the Company's trade had 
decreased during the increase of the private trade, the speculations 
on the part of the individual merchants, whether advantageous to 
them or not, may have had, in some degree, the effect of injuring 
the commercial transactions of the Company. For further illustra- 
tion of his argument, and more particularly to clear up the obscu- 
rity in the former statements arising from the confusion of the 
Indian and Chinese trades, Mr. Grant furnishes the Committee 
with an account of the impurts by the free traders into India from 
1814-15 to 1817-18 being the latest date of which such statements, 
at the time of Mr. Grant’s evidence (1821,) could be obtained, pre- 
pared at the Custom-houses of the Company, in India. 


Value of f 1814-15 72,32,410 rupees. 
Imports | 1817-18 2,75,89,998 


Mr. Grant then proceeds to state, that with the exception of part 
of the cotton piece-goods, woollens, the metals, and perhaps a few 
others of inferior import, all the articles composing these state- 
ments are exclusively calculated for European consumption, which 
could not, in the nature of things, be carried beyond the moderate 
European population, and of which there was then a prodigious 
glut in all the Indian markets. 


In further confirmation of his views, Mr. Grant produces a paper 
exhibiting the number and the tonnage of the ships licensed in the 
four years ending 1819-20, from which it appears that there was a 
considerable falling off in the last year : 


124,526 tons. 
147,748 


1819-20 


Now, the object of all these figured statements was to show that 
the Free Trade with India, at the time when Mr. Grant gave his 
evidence, was unprofitable to all concerned in it. As far as we know, 
no person had ever imagined that the trade with India would be 
exempt from the ordinary vicissitudes to which other channels of 
mercantile adventure are subject; and we believe there is no doubt 
that, in the year 1819, there had been a considerable degree of 
‘ commercial indiscretion.’ But we have to observe, with respect 
to the abstracts from the Custom-house returns to the House of 
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Commons, that we have carefully examined the nature of the 
articles, both in the lists of the Company and of the free traders, 
and we find that, while the exports of the Company to India still 
consist to a great extent of military and naval stores, and of articles 
suited to the consumption of Europeans, that the assortment of the 
free traders comprises almost the whole of the cotton and woollen 
goods, for which it is most desirable, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, that new markets should be discovered, and which, as we 
shall hereafter show, are best adapted to the wants of the Native 
population. Furthermore, we note that the glut from which Mr, 
Grant (in 1820) predicted ruin to the free traders, ceased without 
any diminution of the exports of the following years ; and that so 
far from any such diminution having taken place, the effect of it, 
probably, on account of increased consumption consequent upon 
the fall of prices, was materially to extend the consignments to 
India in the three years ending in 1823, as will be seen from the 
following continuation of the second abstract delivered by Mr. 
Grant to the Committee : 





Years. Company’s Free Trade. Total. 
Trade. 





1821 £2,308,681 | £4,029,795 
1822 ; 2,836,007 | 4,590,660 
1823 79, 2,867,056 | 4,146,077 




















As to the statement from the Company’s Custom-house in India, 
it proves nothing whatever, but the rapid increase of trade since 
the last renewal of the Charter. The argument drawn from the 
decrease of tonnage, licensed by the Company in 1819-20, though 
certainly plausible when used, is, as must be obvious to all persons 
acquainted with the nature of the trade, extremely fallacious ; and 
the prognostications which then appeared sufficiently probable, were 
not realised by the event. We find that the tonnage licensed by 
the Company was— 


Exhibiting, certainly, a considerable decrease as compared with the 
years 1817-18-19, but when viewed in conjuction with the increase 
on exports, manifestly not justifying the conclusions for which it 
was adduced. 


Mr. Grant, after some preliminary observations on the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of Hindoostan, and on the style and 
composition of some of the petitions in 1812, and the extravagance 
of the anticipations in which they indulged, says, that ‘ besides the 
prejudices of the Natives, there are other powerful hindrances to 
the consumption of our commodities,—climate, taste, immemorial 
habit, inability. The greater part of the population of India go 
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more than half naked, live on rice, dwell in huts, and do not, proba- 
bly, one with another, earn more than 6/. a year.’ 


As long as the cause of trade continues to be, that one country is 
peculiarly adapted to the production, or manufacture, of commodi- 
ties differing from those with which another is furnished to super- 
fluity—and that, by a reciprocal interchange of such commodities, 
the comforts and conveniences of life may be increased, the advo- 
cates of monopoly certainly evince a correct conception of the task 
which they have undertaken, when they rest their case on the unique 
anomalous character of the Native population ; for surely nothing 
but the irresistible obstinacy of some such fact will ever insinuate 
into the creed of any man at all acquainted with the principles of 
traffic, the physical capabilities of the globe, or the moral nature of 
his species, so absurd a proposition, as, that the trade between two 
such countries as England and India, acknowledged to be in its in- 
fancy, is incapable of increase. But that we may be the better able 
to judge of the degree of credence to which these alleged irregu- 
larities are entitled, it may be well to observe, that at the last re- 
newal of the charter, when ingress to the Peninsula of India had 
been, in a manner, hermetically sealed against all persons not bearing 
the passport of the Hon. Company, and when almost all the argu- 
ments by which the pretensions of that body were combated, were 
ex concessis, extorted by cross-examination, or betrayed at intervals 
of communicativeness by unwilling witnesses, the point of prejudice 
now used by Mr. Grant as a kind of makeweight, or auxiliary, oc- 
cupied a much more prominent position in the array ; and, until the 
work of that distinguished Orientalist, Mr. Henry Colebrooke, ‘On 
the Agriculture of Bengal,’ became more generally known, had been 
urged as a conceded obstacle to the sale of British goods, which no 
perseverance of adventure, no consultation of taste, no depression of 
price, could possibly overcome. To the testimony of Mr. Colebrooke, 
for many years, was opposed the unvaried experience of the Hon. 
Company of the unprofitable nature of the speculation ; and, in 
1813, when similar information was obtained on the evidence of Mr. 
Rickards, it was met by apprehensions and forebodings of surfeit 
and satiety in the Indian market, ‘ hypothetical and argumentative’ 
from ‘the Chairs,’ and renewed and positive contradictions from 
Mr. Grant. But supposing that gentleman to have been right in 
his estimate of the condition and abilities of the people, could he 
mean to contend that the misery and deterioration indicated by such 
peculiarities are to be perpetuated, and that no measures are to be 
taken to improve the former and extend the latter? Or, if he admit 
that it is the duty of the Company, as exercising direct dominion, 
and of Parliament, as paramount sovereign of India, to provide for 
the happiness and prosperity of their subjects, what more effectual 
process can be suggested for the attainment of this first object of 
all government, than their conversion to a just appreciation of the 
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comforts—or, if his philosophy so deem them—the luxuries and su- 
perfiuities of European life ? 

If we examine the records of European civilisation, we may there 
trace the progressive growth of arts and manners from much more 
humble beginnings, and under much more discouraging circum- 
stances, than we should have to encounter in endeavouring to revive 
a taste for what is not even yet quite forgotten in the once rich and 
opulent provinces of India. Has it not always, and in all places, 
been the constant course and routine of commercial intercourse, to 
refine and civilise the barbzrous, to enlighten and improve the ig- 
norant, to stimulate industry, and to enlarge at once the sources of 
wealth, and the capacity for its enjoyment? That some change 
must take place in their means and habits of life, before any consi- 
derable consumption, by the mass of the people, of articles not now 
known to them, can be depended on, is probably true. That it is 
now stationary, (if it were so,) we should attribute more to the diffi- 
culties by which it is impeded, than to any abstract hatred of inno- 
vation in the people. The experience of mankind furnishes no ex- 
ception to the rule, that the transition from nakedness to apparel of 
decoration or utility, is simultaneous with the transition from po- 
verty to wealth ; the surly stupidity of Diogenes is not vindicated 
by the philosophy of Bramah and Vishnoo ; and it is not less absurd 
to suppose that the Hindvos adhere, through taste and fashion, to 
the cotton rag ‘ which covers their loins,’ than it would be to fore- 
tell a rage among our English belles for the graceful drapery of the 
fair Peguese. 

It is, indeed, one of the most serions evils of the distant delegated 
dominion, exercised by the Brit sh Legislature over our Eastern 
Empire, that it necessitates dependence for information, respecting 
the wants and circumstances of the people acknowledging its rule, 
on agents too far removed from the seat of supreme power to be 
awed by its supervision, and who not only are not, as they ought to 
be, the obsequious instruments of their superiors, but regulate and 
control their policy, by distorting and discolouring the data on which 
it must proceed. Deriving, as they do, enormous wealth and 
boundless patronage from the system under which the people of 
India are condemned to live,— habituated by early education to the 
contemplation of the most oppressive bondage which the history of 
the world attests,—taught to regard their Indian fellow-subjects as 
predestined instruments of their own aggrandisement,—the servants 
of the Company are the very last persons on whose evidence Par- 
liament can confidently rely in legislating for our territories in the 
East. Thus, however, it has been in our former attempts to make 
laws for India, that the relations of men, whose interest it was to 
conceal or disfigure the truth, have succeeded in casting so much dis- 
credit on the testimony of unprejudiced witnesses, that, bewildered by 
conflicting statements, and relying, as is natural, on official reports, 
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we have been induced to turn over, for cycles of years, the govern- 
ment and commerce of these immense possessions to men whose 
constant endeavour it has been to conceal their real condition in order 
more effectually to prolong their own misrule. In this respect, the 
partial relaxation of the Charter in 1813, though it has done nothing 
to improve the condition of the Native population, and compara- 
tively little to extend the field of commercial enterprise, has yet been 
productive of one great good :—it has confirmed, by unimpeachable 
returns, the statements of unprejudiced witnesses, and taught us 
that all the experience, facts, and conjectures, which we derive from 
the Honourable Company are totally unworthy of credit. 

‘It is true enough,’* says Mr. Rickards, ‘ as asserted by the rulers 
of India, that the great mass of the population, Hindoos, Musul- 
mans, and others, are obliged to live all their days on rice, or the 
coarsest and the cheapest grains, and to go only half covered with 
a slight cotton cloth ; that the expenses of a labouring man, with 
a wife and two children, is only about 3/. per annum, the article of 
clothing being only 6s. for this family of four persons. All this I 
have already admitted. Those who have visited Ireland, may con- 
ceive the possibility of human beings, when necessity compels, con- 
triving to drag on a miserable existence in this state of abject 
poverty and want ; but to believe that 100,000,000 of human beings 
should be so much in love with this simple system of wretchedness, 
as to be one and all “ resolute to maintain it against innovation,” 
being what from age to age they have been accustomed to vene- 
rate, requires a degree of faith in mysteries and marvels, which 
the strength of natural reason is unable to reach, and which the 
inspired high-priests of the great temple in Leadeuhall-street must 
therefore be left to expound. 

‘In the meantime, I would ask any Indian gentleman who has 
been in the habit of visiting the palaces of the Native princes of 
India, or the habitations of the wealthier Natives, Hindoo, Musul- 
man, or others; of meeting their splendid retinues and equipages 
abroad; attending their processsions, their religious feasts, their 
marriages, and other domestic ceremonies, whether the grandeur 
and magnificence of their displays, the luxuries, the indulgences, 
the enjoyments, the profuse expenditure of every kind which he has, 
in these places, or on these occasions, witnessed, have left on his 
mind any impression of that unalterable simplicity and poverty, of 
that semi-demi state of clothing and starvation, which the Honoura- 
ble Court would have us believe’ to be almost an object of 
idolatorous worship to the Natives of India? Or, if there be still 
any believers in this monstrous and unnatural creed, let me beg of 
them to peruse with attention the following statement, taken from 
the-accounts annually laid before Parliament, and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, May 15th, 1827: 


* See ‘ India, or Facts,’ &c., p. 67. 
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‘Total Official Value of Exports from the United Kingdom to the East 
Indies and China, together with the Mauritius, distinguishing the Com- 
pany’s Trade from that of the Free Merchants.* 





" East India Com- ‘ 
Years. pany’s Trade. Private Trade. | Total Exports. 


1914 | £1,117,515 £578,889 | £1,696,404 
1815 1,118,302 946,264 | 2,064,566 
1816 952,674 1,232,968 | 2,185,642 
1817 881,440 1,898,186 | 2,779,626 
1818 820,566 2,365,185 | 3,185,751 
1819 887,498 1,486,058 | 2,373,565 
1820 1,129,917 2,142,894 72,811 
1821 1,536,657 2,766,388 | 4,303,045 
1822 989,070 2,886,864 | ; 

1823 982,839 3,372,592 
1824 1,050,700 3,344,100 
1825 1,000,907 2,944,169 | 3,945,076 
1826 1,292,833 3,584,300 | 4,877,133 








13) 13,760,918 | 13)29,548,557 | 43,309,775 





Average 
per ann. 1,058,532 2,272,989 




















In 1813, the year from which these statements commence, it 
had been contended even with more pertinacity than in 1821, by 
‘the Chairs,’ and their spokesman, Mr. Grant, that it was absolutely 
visionary to hope for a market among a race of men condemned to 
irremediable poverty through choice and religious restriction ; the 
simplicity of whose habits precluded all wants, and whose hatred of 
innovation rendered their creation impossible. In opposition to a 
tribe of winesses produced before the House of Commons on the 
subpeena of the Honourable Company, with Sir Thomas Munro at 
their head,t Mr. Rickards was almost alone in contesting an error 





* It will not escape the attention of the reader, that the scale in which 
the value of exports is calculated in this account differs materially from 
that which formed the basis of the statement communicated to the 
Lords’ Committee by Mr. Grant. Not having within our reach the 
data on which that gentleman’s estimate proceeded, it is not easy for us 
to extend it further than we have already done, without incurring the 
suspicion of twisting it to the purpose of our argument. The clue to 
the reconciliation of the difference between the two accounts would 
probably be found in the known discrepancy between the official and 
the invoice, or real value. The former isa value assigned, so long ago as 
the year 1694, to every article of import and export. As it may, or may 
not, have relation to the current value of the present time, it has become 
a test only of relative quantity at different periods, and is obviously 
illusory if considered as a basis of actual valuation. 

+ It is impossible to speak in terms of adequate commendation of the 
benevolent solicitude evinced by this gentleman for the happiness of 
India. Others, often having raised colossal fortunes on the miseries of 
that unfortunate country, have left it, without compassion or regret, to the 
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which time and opportunity have now so amply refuted. On his 
experience and knowledge of the inhabitants of the East, he does 
not now hesitate to affirm, that the increase, since the partial relaxa- 
tion of the charter in 1813, is not a tithe of what our trade would 
be if fairly thrown open, without impediment or restraint, te the 
capital and energy of private enterprise; and, indeed, when we 
come to analyse the two last statements, as well as a specification of 
the various articles of export and import, which is annexed to them 
in the account laid before the House of Commons, and consider 
them in conjunction with information to be obtained in every coffee- 
house in the City, and resting not upon official documents, but on 
the indisputable notoriety of trade, we shall find that the views of 
Mr. Rickards, as to the future prospects of commerce in the East, 
are likely to be as fully realised as his former anticipations. 


It appears from the annexed specification, that the chief articles 
of export, of which the official value is given in the above statement, 
are cloths, camblets, and woollen goods of all descriptions, cottons, 
plain, printed, and dyed, cotton twist and yarn, iron and steel, cop- 
per, tin, lead, &c., while the imports are tea, sugar, rum, indigo, 
coffee, cotton wool, raw and waste silks, silk manufactures of all 
descriptions, taffetees, &c. But this specification is by no means 
so clear as might be wished. From it, it is impossible to ascertain 
of what description of goods the exports of private traders consist, 
and in what the Company chiefly deals. It will be found, however, 
on examination of the more voluminous statements of which this is 
a very compendious summary, that all, or nearly all, the woollen 
and cotton goods imported into India, are on account of the free 
merchants. In addition to them, large quantities of manufactured 
silks, cutlery of all descriptions, marine stores, glass ware of all de- 
scriptions, porcelain, jewellery, gold and silver plate, furniture, car- 
riages, harness, hosiery, haberdashery, and, in fine, almust every 
article of luxury, comfort, or convenience, which British industry 
can produce, forms part of the assortment of the private traders. 
The exports of the Company partake, of course, of a trifling extent 
of the same goods. Small quantities of wovllens, and of cottons, 
and of the various metals, enter into their lists ; but the chief articles 
are still naval and military stores, clothing for troops, and so forth; 
in short, they seem determined that they will not be accomplices in 





mercy of its spoilers. He has the generosity to do justice to a calum- 
niated race, whose amiable qualities a kind disposition has enabled him 
to appreciate, and to them he dedicates his work, as a ‘pledge of his 
remembrance, esteem, and regard.’ When the long night of India’s 
oppression shall have passed, and education introduced its Natives to 
their benefactors, surely the memory of such a friend will be treasured 
in especial honour, embalmed with that of Grenville and of Burke, in 
the recollection of a grateful people. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 19, P 
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converting the Hindoos from their ancient prejudices. India has long 

ago ceased to be a field of commercial speculation for them ; their 

power, their patronage, and their dividends, are whc"y independent 

of it, and, were it not for their exclusive privileges in China, the 

style of Company of Merchants trading to the East, is no more ap- 

ene to them, than to the King, Lords, and Commons of Great 
ritain. 

It is impossible to arrive at an exact estimate of the Company's 
India trade, until it is distinguished from that of which they have 
a strict monopoly in China. But this is undeniable, that, taking 
the average of the last thirteen years, the official value of the East 
India Company's export trade to India and China, is 1,058,5321., 
whilst that of the private trade to India alone, is 2,272,9891. 


These statements speak for themselves. They are a complete 
refutation of all that the servants of the Company have asserted for 
the last thirty years, and should furnish an instructive lesson to the 
British Legislature. Whether, in the approaching discussions, the 
© Chairs ’ will think proper to revive the absurd imposition respect- 
ing the habits of the people of India, it is impossible to conjecture. 
It is said to have ‘ electrified ’’ the House of Commons when used, in 
1813, by Sir Thomas Monro; and Mr. Grant seems not to have 
thought it too bad or too shallow for their Lordships, in 1821. No 
doubt, however, we shall hear enough of the dangers of free inter- 
course between Europeans and Native Indians ; we shall be told that 
the peace of the country, and the stability of the Government, will be 
endangered by the outrages to be committed by the former on the 
civil and religious prejudices of the latter. Depend upon it, a des- 
petate struggle will be made for retaining the power of arbitrary de- 
portation. We hopeand trust that the country and the Legislature 
will resist such exorbitant demands. It is impossible that Govern- 
ment should sanction the exclusion of British subjects from advan- 
tages which all other Europeans, French, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Danes, and Americans, enjoy. It is impossible that Parliament 
should legislate on a heresy so absurd as the belief, that the Eng- 
lish are the only Europeans between whom and the Hindoos inter- 
course cannot exist without constant violence and contention. It is 
not the interest of private traders to irritate prejudice and foment 
disturbance, as it has too often been of the East India Company. 
The unfettered spirit of commercial enterprise is shrewd and saga- 
cious. The merchant knows well that the progress of increased de- 
mand for new commodities must of necessity be slow, and that, even 
in countries where facilities of communication abound, it has ever 
required the utmost activity, vigilance, and accommodation to create 
new desires, and, by affording easy opportunities,.to invite their in- 
dulgence. This can only be done by persons who live among their 
customers, conduct their own concerns,—whose access to the most 
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promising markets is unrestrained, and whose persons and property 
are free from the tyrannous surveillance of unbridled power. 


If, on the recommendation of their Lordships’ Committee, the 
Company would expand their view of their own interests, and, in- 
stead of busying themselves with the petty expediencies of the cur- 
rent year, or in concerting schemes of future deception, would con- 
sider what is for their ‘ good upon the whole,’ they would soon dis- 
cover how much more prudent it would be to make concessions at 
once, than to wait till the impatience of the country renders im- 
portant sacrifices necessary. 


Let them be well assured that Parliament will never more be 
‘electrified’ by their facts, their conjectures, or their experience. If 
a disposition to concede be not soon manifested, the question will 
not be what part of the charter shall be expunged, but what shall be 
permitted to remain. It has long ceased to be of any commercial 
benefit to themselves ;—its expiration is anxiously expected by the 
people of England. It would be wiser in them to anticipate the 
hopes which are so generally entertained, and to facilitate their ful- 
filment, than to perplex, confuse, and mislead the Government by 
false or fallacious relations,—fictions which are infinitely injurious 
to others, and of no kind of utility to themselves. 


But if they still persist in the churlish negative which they gave 
to the application of the Board of Control in 1521-2, happily it is 
not any longer in their power to impose on the credulity of the 
country. Light has broken in on the obscurity in which India was 
formerly enveloped ; the veil of fraud and imposture by which its 
real condition was concealed, has been rent asunder. The merchants, 
manufacturers, and shipowners of Great Britain, know the value of 
their inheritance ; and nothing but their own supineness can rob 
them of its fruits. 

In this conviction, we have observed, with inexpressible satisfac- 
tion, a notice, which appeared in a late Number of ‘ The Oriental 
Herald,’ of a Society, formed for the purpose of collecting and disse- 
minating information relative to this momentous question. Sucha 
Society, if: conducted on a principle of fair, open, manly opposition, 
deserves the support of every one who has the interests of humanity 
at heart. We trust a response will soon be made to this note of 
preparation ; and, if we may be permitted to suggest a plan of 
operations, we earnestly recommend the collection of the leading 
petitions in 1813, and their transmission, with suitable comments, 
to the various institutions and corporations from whence they ema- 
nated. We make no doubt that such an application would be an- 
swered by earnest assurances of co-operation and support, by fresh 
petitions, adapted to the altered circumstances of the country, and by 
ample encouragement to proceed in this most useful undertaking. 

P 2 
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ANCIENT CHARACTBERS.* 


No. I.—Sesostris. 


Burt Glory weeps to breathe a nobler name— 
The noblest of old Egypt,—numbering him 
With those who, lured by sanguinary fame, 
Made the life-star of sorrowing nations dim. 


Sesostris—Sethos of old song !—thy breast 
The demon and the angel sway’d by turns ; 
At times all-hallow’d, and at times possess’d 
With the dread lust of ruling o’er men’s urns ;— 


Or of surveying, from surrounding thrones, 
Nations of slaves that own’d a stranger-lord, 
That knelt on fields yet white with kindred bones, 
To kiss thy sceptre, and to curse thy sword. 


Alas! what shall the weak do, when the wise, 
The just, and glorious, thus are led astray ? 
How shall the mob see, when the lynx’s eyes 
At times are darken’d in the blaze pf day ? 


Ill graced it thee to be Dominion’s dupe— 

To wear, with meaner babes, her leading-strings— 
From the high manhood of thy mind to stoop, 

And yoke thy go-cart with a team of kings. 

Great as thou wert, what mightst thou not have been, 
Had not the necromancer, Empire, done 

His work within, without—on sense and scene— 
Till the blind eagle soar'd to a false sun! 


Posterity should but have heard thee hail’d, . 

Friend of the wise, and father of the free ; 

Rank’'d with the starry few, whose hearts were mail’d 
Against imperial imbecility ;— 

The starry few, who shed among mankind 

Light from the lore they loved, the deeds they did ; 
Who oped fresh veins, explored new beds of mind, 
For gems to pile Truth’s diamond pyramid. 

Which of these Alps,t thou charioteer of kings ! 
Once held thy relics, or now bears thy name ?— 
‘Mourn, Grandeur, mourn !—Oblivion’s murky wing's 
Wave from the watch-towers of departed Fame ! 

Crediton. J. 





* From an unfinished poem, on one of the noblest subjects in the 
world. + The Pyramids. 





Tue tate Sir Toomas Maitvanp, G.C.B., &e. 


Few men have excited greater observation than did the late Sir 
Thomas Maitland, at the commencement and towards the close of 
his political career. As Major Maitland, in the House of Commons, 
at the period of the French Revolution, his speeches were no less 
remarkable for vigour of thought, and force of expression, than for 
the determined opposition they manifested to ail attempts made by 
the Minister of that day to entrench upon and infringe the liberties 
of the subject. Although educated for the Scottish bar, (at which 
he appeared,) his language was neither correct nor classical : and the 
broad accent of his country, which he always involuntarily adopted 
when his feelings were excited, did not tend to add grace to his 
oratory, although it scarcely marred its effect. In manner, as in 
person, he was dignified : and, in stating his will as a superior, with 
the determination of having that will enforced, his tone was cer- 
tainly imperative. He never resorted to persuasion or entreaty ; 
nor, when he had, upon reflection, reselved upon a measure in which 
he felt fully justified, did he frequently condescend to explain his 
motives publicly ; and his emphatic tone and gesture, on such oc- 
casions, with a too frequent disregard of that ceremony and eti- 
quette, (which others, placed in the imposing situations he latterly 
filled, are not loath to observe,) led to the general belief that he was 
despotic in temper, as energetic in action; and, in his latter days 
procured for him a soubriquet, which was long familiar in all the Me« 
diterranean countries where his name was known, or his influence 
extended. Sir Thomas Maitland, when it became requisite, was 
rapid of decision, and judged with great tact and precision where 
reflection, by circumstance, was scarcely permitted him ; and, having 
once Jaid down a pian, he was seldom induced to alter it,—deeming 
it a point of character not to retrocede in the execution. He was 
not, however, a harsh or ill-tempered man; but, so little did he 
possess of reserve, that he hesitated not to expose his less amiable 
qualities to public notice, while those better acquainted with him 
may well attest that he was kind, and generous, and feeling, in pri- 
vate life,—as his desire was to be just, and as he was acknowledged 
to be pure and honest, in the administration of the high offices with 
which he was invested by his Sovereign. The succour afforded by 
him to unmerited misfortune was frequent, as it was magnificent. 
The rewards accorded to such as had been long personally attached 
to him, in public life, were princely, and even extracted from his 
private resources, the mediocrity of which, in looking at his lon 
and influential career of public service in the East and West Indies, 
and in the Mediterranean, attests his disinterestedness and integrity. 
The public never possessed a servant more devoted to his duty to- 
wards his country than Sir Thomas Maitland ; his end and aim was 
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its welfare ; and to attain that end, he advanced with a determination 
that had often the appearance of rudeness ; and, if he uncourteously 
and roughly put aside those whom he met in his path, it is scarcely 
matter of surprise that he was assailed by the reproaches of such as 
he had unceremoniously, and with no great consideration for their 
feelings, ejected from their stations. 

That he had faults, it would be adulation to deny,—if adulation 
could have now effect. A special confidence and faith, and a some- 
what injurious partiality to his countrymen, (to the exclusion of 
others,) was one of his characteristics. As he took upon himself 
the entire responsibility attached to his numerous and important 
offices, and as the labour attending their fulfilment fell frequently 
upon him, he was little careful as to the tools he employed: and 
those who (in the affected style of official expression) were denomi- 
nated the organs of his will, were not always adequate by character, 
education, or talent, to increase respect for his dictates, or add dig- 
nity fo his commands. His partialities and disgusts were said to 
be sometimes capricious, and, in the latter case, too often inve- 
terate ; while the physical infirmity attending a life passed in various 
climates, obliged him, not unfrequently, to rely for information on 
sources scarcely the most valuable : and, if injustice might occur, it 
came through the substitute. The difficulty attending high employ- 
ment, as things are constituted, he was also doomed to feel, in the 
shackles imposed upon the tolerant, or the liberal, in the adminis- 
tration of colonial concerns, by those of Jess enlarged minds, and of 
more hesitative characters. It is extraordinary, as it is true, that 
the two freest nations of Europe—Great Britain and Holland—for- 
merly ruled their colonies with a degree of severity approaching in- 
justice, if not cruelty: and it has been proved, by the very docu- 
ments furnished to, and published by, Parliament, that the state of 
colonial slavery was most intolerable in the instance of those 
Powers ; that, in the Danish possessions, it became ameliorated ; in 
those of France, it was yet preferable ; while the Spaniards were in 
fact the gentlest of task-masters. The principle is applicable to other 
cases than that of slaves; (although, in some instances, the distinction 
can be hardly made ;) and India, the Cape, the Canadas, and Malta, 
(we will not add Ireland,) if, as it is contended, they attest the 
wisdom, afford any thing but a denial of the rigour, of our rule. In 
Malta, the revival and reform of an ancient system of Government, 
corrupt to its very core, and sustained with obstinacy by those in- 
terested in its duration, (including all that was influential in the 
island,) demanded a determined spirit and a powerful arm ; the task 
was prudently as fearlessly entered upon; but where justice was 
unpalatable, and reform ruinous, to the interests of the thousand, 
the earlier measures of Sir Thomas Maitland, wise in themselves, 
as ultimately eminently beneficial to the people, were met with exe- 
cration and hatred. As his system worked, however, the most en- 
lightened members of the community were enabled to appreciate its 
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‘advantages ; and the aspirations of those whose approval was alone 


of value, were at length directed to the completion of a plan, as yet 
imperfect and immature. It was, however, while he was in medias 
ves that he was nominated to the additional office of Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, where equal and as long es- 
tablished abuses had existed as in Malta ; but where their abolition 
was an enterprise of far greater difficulty, if it partook not some- 
what of danger. The character of the Greeks was essentially dis- 
tinct from that of the Maltese ; they possessed far greater talent than 
the latter, without their virtue: and the administration of seven 
states, in which political parties, hostile to British interests, largely 
existed, demanded nearly the exclusive time and attention of one, in 
whom, however talented, years and illness had in no slight degree 
reduced the capability of toil and labour. From that moment the 
affairs of Malta became a matter of secondary consideration. What 
was done in regard to that island by the Governor, was undoubtedly 
wisely planned ; but what was left undone tended to prolong the 
poverty, want, and misery, which the loss of the Spanish market 
for the staple commodity of the country, cotton,—the sudden ex- 
tinction of British commerce with her shores, on the cessation of 
hostilities, and the opening of the Continental Ports,—and, above 
all, the last fell blow levelled at its interests by the plague, (which 
occurred in 1813,) had assured, since the absolute occupation of 
the island by the British Government. 

The change of political opinion in Sir Thomas Maitland, in having 
abandoned the Whigs and connected himself with Mr. Pitt, has been 
made a matter of reproach to him; but, in so far as we can learn, 
few men could advance a better excuse than he, in alleging, (what 
was undoubtedly true, however opinion might differ upon the act,) 
that he was urged by conscientious motives, and with a view to the 
interests and welfare of his country. 

It was on the occasion of the Treaty for the cession of Parga to 
the Pasha of Jannina, that Sir Thomas Maitland found it necessary 
to have a personal conference with his Turkish neighbour ; and it 
was arranged, that at Bucintro, on the shores of Greece, the meet- 
ing should be holden ; and there Ali had directed tents to be pitched, 
and made adeyuate preparations for the reception of his Christian 
guests. The only difficulty that occurred to the Moslem in the 
way of gratifying the latter, lay in the department of the kitchen ; 
for himself he deemed knives and forks a superfluity,—a table-cloth 
a useless luxury; but he was well aware that these and other 
things were essential to the due entertainment of his Nazarene 
visitors, and that pillau and stewed kid might scarcely serve to 


, Satisfy their appetites. So, on the appointed day, the Lord High 


Commissioner, wlth his staff, did not neglect, at his host's request, 
the household Ude ; and, armed with a batterie de cuisine, the yacht 
bore the General and his train from Corfu to the opposite shore, 
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‘where they were received with all honour by the ruler of the land, 
whose Moslem prejudices were, however, somewhat startled at re- 
cognising a female in the number of his guests. The fact was, that 
a lady, a relation of Sir Thomas, had solicited to be included in the 
party, and her prayer had been granted. While operations were 
carrying on in the tent appropriated for a kitchen, the high con- 
tracting parties entered upon the solemn purpose of their meeting ; 
and seldom has there been a conference which better merited the 
attention, both from its object and those by whom it was pursued. 
Sir Thomas and Ali were nearly of the same age ; not greatly unlike 
in manner, for both were dignified, energetic, and imperative ; and 
there was an extraordinary resemblance in feature, which would 
have been still more easily recognised, had it not been for the flowing 
beard of the Moslem. In ‘ Nature’s mother-wit’ they were pairs ; 
and, with the advantages of a refined education, Sir Thomas was 
obliged to call all his discrimination into action to encounter and 
repel the close arguments of the insidious and wily Turk. It was 
a keen assault of talent; for Ali’s object was, as far as in him lay, 
to reduce the demands of the Briton for the cession of Parga, and 
Sir Thomas's determination not to cede a para of the price. The 
contest was lengthened and severe ; each abjection of Ali was super- 
seded by the oratory of his adversary, until, unable to conceal some- 
what of admiration at the skill of his rival, with somewhat of vexa- 
tion at his obstinacy, Sir Thomas could not help exclaiming to a 
person near him, ‘In my life, I never before beheld two keener 
hands.’ The result was, however, decidedly in favour of the latter ; 
and both were not grieved to end the conference, and repair them 
to refection. At table Ali showed more of tact in ordering the sta- 
tions of his guests, than might have been expected from one unused 
to our habits ; the lady was on his right, the Lord Commissioner on 
his left—Aide-de-camps and secretaries admirably placed, en fac- 
tion ; while roast beef found itself in social contact with pillau for 
the first time, and a happy melange of British and Turkish dishes 
graced the friendly board. 

One only subject of embarrassment occurred to Ali in the pro- 
gress of the feast ; in regard to females, he had been accustomed to 
command, and not to obey ; he saw the dame the object of general 
attention, and he felt something in the way of politesse was due 
from himself. It was a case of some perplexity; with her many 
virtues and amiable qualities, he was not acquainted ; she was no 
longer young, no longer beautiful: he had not, like the royal sage of 
Israel, when he entertained the Queen of Saba, a Hod-hod to the 
winged messenger of love, and compliment to breathe his flattery 
in her ear ; and he ruminated long on the point, his regards intently 
fixed in deep abstraction on the truly British dish of boiled fowl 
and oyster-sauce that lay before him. His eye was suddenly 
lighted up by. the sense that the difficulty might be overcome ; 
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rapid in action as quick in perception, the Moslem dashed his hand 
into the savoury dish, and, withdrawing some dozen of the crea- 
tures from their buttery sea in his enormous grasp, he held them 
as an offering to the surprised and affrighted female, indicating by 
his gesture, as the rich fluid dripped from his hand, the happiness 
he would experience at her acceptance and mastication of the 
ostraceous gift. Embarrassment and perplexity had now changed 
sides ; the savoir-vivre of the female was unequivocally at fault, as 
she: regarded with somewhat of horror the well-pressed dainties ; 
and, in the extremity of her distress, she cast a supplicating look for 
relief to her relation; but Sir Thomas was at times but a cold 
comforter, and all the counsel he afforded was contained in the 
laconic expression of ‘ Eat it, to be sure ;’ and, while signs of dis- 
taste and loathing might be discerned upon her features, the well- 
congested mass was received to Ali’s great gratification ; and, ag 
the only escape from swallowing it, the oysters were permitted 
gradually to slip upon the rich silk robe of her who possessed 
them, while she inwardly vowed that Ali and Parga might exist to 
all eternity, ere she would again hazard such unpleasant and inti- 
mate acquaintance with Greece. 


It is reported that at a levee holden by the Lord High Commis- 
sioner at Corfu, amongst those who attended to pay him their 
respects, was one who had hitherto refrained from their expres- 
sion ; and, from the knowledge possessed by him he visited of the 
little accordance of his sentiments with the state of things as 
ordered in the islands under the protection of his Britannic Majesty; 
some surprise was manifested at the unexpected and unusual 
presence of the Greek. The enigma was, however, soon solved by 
the latter stating in audible terms to Sir Thomas, ‘ That having 
understood reports had been spread of his’ (the visitor's) ‘ not only 
evincing his enmity to British rule, by giving expression to 
opinions which he avowed he had done, and which was the happy. 
prerogative of those existing under it, but that he had held cor- 
respondence with a foreign Power on the subject, he had felt it his 
duty, on that public occasion, and in the face of the world, to deny 
the truth of the statement.’ He was heard with patience and with 
courtesy ; but a bow from Sir Thomas was the sole response 
granted him. As the Greek turned away, however, the latter ob- 
served—‘ The ! I have got his letter in my pocket.’ 


Sir Thomas Maitland was decidedly a most humane man; and, 
as the representative of his Sovereign, when called upon to enforce 
the extreme of justice, in mercy to society, it was never done but 
when no alternative was left him but a dereliction of his duty. As 
a Governor, he ever felt severely the hard necessity of such his 
interference ; but, when the public peace, the welfare of the com- 
munity, and the security of life and property, imperatively de- 
- manded it, he was quick as decisive in action. A rebellion having: 
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broken out in one of the islands he governed, fomented by papas 
or priests of the Greek communion, who, sheltering themselves 
under their presumed irresponsibility, hesitated not to compromise 
the lives of their more ignorant and more innocent followers,—Sir 
Themas resolved to. save those who were misled, by the due 
punishment of their leaders. Their crime was treason against the 
State; its commission was amply proved; and the pain awarded 
by the laws of the country was death. The ecclesiastics feared 
not to justify the act, aud defy the authority of the Tribunal, al- 
though they were legally subjected to it: but their calculations 
were false as their wickedness was great, and two of them were 
executed. On this was the imputation of cruelty affixed to the 
character of Sir Thomas by his enemies; but they had better, in 
honesty, have admitted that it was but jastice on the culprits, and 
the best mercy towards a misguided people. 


Sir Thomas is reported to have bestowed little confidence on 
those who were placed under his Government ; but, as he advanced 
in years, and his activity became impaired, although he yet de- 
clined to share responsibility with his subalterns, he was less in- 
disposed to act by substitute. On one occasion it is said, that, when 
dining with a party of men high in- office, the Members of the 
Company dwelt emphatically on the advantages of being aided by 
men of integrity, and in whom confidence might be fully given in 
the performance of public duties‘ For my part,’ observed Sir 
Thomas, ‘1 think a rogue preferable ; for no one will believe him, 
and you may just get rid of him when you like.’ 

It was mentioned to him, that a person employed under him, had 
been guilty of breach of secrecy in official concerns, and had repre- 
sented matters untruly. ‘I would forgive him his lies,’ he said, 
‘but what offends me is, his having told the truth.’ ° 


A foreigner of rank, who had visited England, and was desirous 
of re-visiting the Ionian islands, was anxious to be enabled to 
return thither in the frigate appointed to wait for Sir Thomas at 
Marseilles ; and he accordingly applied to a gentleman whose near 
connection with Sir Thomas, and whose distinguished station, he 
deemed would readily effect the object he had in view. He was 
accordingly applied to in favour of the stranger. ‘I shall do no 
such thing ;’ was the very decisive answer. ‘ But what shall I say 
to Count 2’ said the other. ‘Just tell him, that you dared 
not take the liberty of speaking to me on the subject.’ 


Sir Thomas Maitland, with a correct knowledge of the laws of 
his country, possessed sound constitutional principles. Having 
been appointed to the command of a northern district, in times of 
great popular commotion, when the military were, however, often 
called in untimely by the Magistracy to suppress tumult, he was 
applied to by that body for an armed force shortly after his ar- 
tival at his post ; and it was treated by its members as a matter of 
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course. ‘I shall not give you a man, gentlemen,’ said Sir 
Thomas, ‘until the civil power has been fully exerted and failed ; 
for the bayonets should never be used until the constable’s staff 
has been broken.’ 


Although he entered the army by choice, he entertained a mean, 
but haply a just, opinion of the independence of. a military man; 
and, on joining his regiment, hesitated not to avow his sentiments 
in unmeasured terms. ‘This caused high offence, and the conse- 
quence was, (what might be well anticipated at that time of day,) 
frequent invitations to the field, none of which he neglected. Yet 
he remained unconvinced, and his was a spirit which feared not to 
breathe its conviction until they finally left him to pursue his course 
as it best pleased him. A surgeon, however, who had just joined 
the corps, chose to resent the language, and even dared him to 
combat. The medical man’s pill took effect, and he was horrified 
at the idea of having shot his superior officer, a man of rank and 
family ; and, as he lay stretched upon the ground, the surgeon pre- 
pared for escape. He was, however, somewhat relieved by hearing 
the wounded man exclaim, ‘ Now, Sir, that you have made the 
hole, cannot you just come and try to mend it up again.’ 


Having been bitterly attacked by a London Journal, while he 
was at the head of Government in Malta and the Ionian States, on - 
account of the presumed expense the public was put to by the fre- 
quent employment of a vessel of war in transporting him from 
place to place in the Mediterranean, the circumstances of which 
were grossly misrepresented to his prejudice,—Sir Thomas, on 
visiting England, felt it necessary to apply to the quarter whence a 
correction of any unfounded statement in official matters should 
have issued, and where a denial of it might have been expected in 
favour of a distinguished publicservant. The gentleman he resorted 
to, although secondary in his department, had as high a sense of 
his importance as he was little acquainted with the character of 
his visitor, and coolly informed him ‘ that he was sorry he did not 
deem it requisite to take any steps upon the subject.’ ‘ You mis- 
take me, Sir,’ observed the General ; ‘I come not here to ask any 
favour at your hands, but to insist that, before the day is over, 
your master complies with my demand.’ ‘My master, Sir? 
‘Aye! Sir, your master; and, if he do not, I shall go to your 
master’s master ;’ and he left the sub to chew the cud of bitter fancy, 
resolved to avenge his offended dignity. The latter found, however, 
that for once he had been too presumptuous, as orders from 
authority he might not dispute, made speedy and unqualified com- 
pliance with the terms of the General needful. 


, A Greek who had long contested by litigation the possession of 
a property, tired of expense, and yet willing to avenge himself of 
his adversary, presented his interest in it to Government for the 
public service. Assured of being at least thanked for his liberality, 
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* Gain the cause first, Sir,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ and then do with the 
_property what you like ; but sub lite it is not yours to give.’ 


Sir Thomas Maitland’s avocations obliged him on several occa- 
sions to resort to the Court of Rome, on the concerns of the Roman 
Catholic population which he governed ; and he was highly esteemed 
by the Cardinal Gonsalvi, the able and tolerant minister of Pope 
Pius the Seventh. The British Government being anxious to re- 
ward a Dignitary of the Roman Church, whose sanctity of life 
and manners, great erudition and general popularity, were only 
equalled by his loyalty to his Protestant rulers, Sir Thomas applied 
to the Pope for that augmentation of ecciesiastical rank which the 
virtues and services of him for whom they were sought so highly 
merited. His application had been anticipated, huwever, by a fac- 
tion, neither unimportant nor inactive, who had poisoned the ear of 
the Holy Father on the subject, and represented that such a con- 
cession to the wishes of a heretic Government would be injurious 
to the interests of the Church. With vexation and disappointment 
the refusal to his application was listened to by Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, as it was communicated to him by the Cardinal in the politest 
terms: but the former was a man little accustomed to abandon an 
honourable purpose, and, nothing dauntetl, he observed, ‘ That for 
him, he was as little disposed to trench upon the prerogative of his 
Holiness, as it would undoubtedly be admitted, that the Papal See 
was induced to do so upon the privileges of the King, his Master. 
That the request he had preferred had been no less founded upon 
the distinguished merits of the person in whose favour it had been 
advanced, than from a sense of the delicacy observed during an ex- 
tended period, in never diverting from their former Church purposes, 
the many public buildings which had reverted into the absolute posses- 
sion of his sovereign—a feeling to which convenience had been sacri- 
ficed, as they were admirably adapted for the accommodation of the 
large military force stationed on the spot referred to ; and to which, 
of course, they were now at liberty to apply them.’ ‘The only reply 
was, the order to prepare a bull naming the ecclesiastic to an arch- 
bishopric in partibus. This is the tale at Rome. 


When in command at St. Domingo, a conspiracy against the Bri- 
tish troops was hatched: wells, it is reported, were poisoned, and 
fires broke out in many places, even in the very neighbourhood of a 
vast powder magazine, which it was feared had been entered, and 
would probably explode. The General hastened to the spot, and 
while he gave directions to reduce the conflagration, if possible, 
ordered a person near him to examine the magazine externally. 
Finding his orders in the latter respect had not been obeyed, he 
walked fearlessly to the spot, and, thrusting his arm through the 
bars where air was admitted, coolly observed, ‘ All is safe.’ On a 
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person praising his courage and presence of mind, he replied, ‘ Why, 
man, what did it signify to be blown up here or there >’ 


No man was ever more studiously careful of the public purse, or 
more munificent with his private funds, than Sir Thomas Maitland. 
A military officer of some rank having been cashiered by a Court 
Martial, applied to the General, to whom he had long shown him- 
self bitterly opposed, for aid from the military chest, as he and his 
family had been deprived of their resources by his long suspension 
from pay previous to and during the trial. He was replied to, ‘ that 
his request could not be acceded to ;’ but a sum of eight hundred 
pounds was advanced him on the private account of the General. 


A highly meritorious gentleman who had long as faithfully served 
under him, having died, leaving a family not largely provided for, 
Sir Thomas settled five thousand pounds upon the children, and ever 
after exerted his influence in their favour. On another occasion, he 
demanded to stand as godfather at the christening of the infant of 
one of his employés, and presented, for the use of the child at some 
future period, the sum of one thousand pounds. Other, many other, 
instances might be cited of his generosity. 


Although in command formerly at St. Domingo, where he saved 
the British public in a transaction confided to his management, as 
it is said, nearly a million sterling ; afterwards nominated to the 
government of Ceylon, and finally, for very many years, presiding 
over those of Malta and the Ionian States, with the command as 
General-in-chief on the Mediterranean station, Sir Thomas Maitland 
(inclusive of his inheritance) died possessed of a very moderate for- 
tune. It is to be regretted that thuse who knew him best, and were 
best qualified to correct the misrepresentations so largely indulged 
in, as to his character and conduct, had not, on his decease, done that 
justice to his fame which it truly merited. In life he would have 
disdained and repelled such interference, and it little boots him now 
to do so; but, as an example to others in these degenerate days, it 
might have been beneficial to have detailed the life’s history of one 
who, asa public man, was most liberal and enlightened in his views, 
just in his measures, and wholly disinterested in regard to gain. Asa 
private man, he was a warm friend, kind of feeling, despising all that 
was mean or ignoble, unostentatious in his high station, and whose 
extensive charities may well cover the few faults he possessed, and 


which are the appanage of our nature. 
Ww. 








Ow a Boar at Sea, 
SEEN FROM THE NEEDLES’ LIGHT-HOUSE. 


My heart goes with thee, little boat, 
Along that sparkling sea ; 

And oh! methinks, ’tis sweet to float 
On those fair waves like thee. 


Thou seem’st to have a pulse of life, 
A gentle thrill of pleasure,— 

But nought of tumult, toil, or strife, 
To break thy sportive leisure. 


Thy sunny sail and tilting prow 
Flit gaily o’ér the ocean, 

And through its swell their shadow throw 
With fond and graceful motion : 


But airy though thou seem’st, and light 
As butterfly in heaven,” 

As forest leaf—or elfin sprite— 
A toy to young winds given ; 


The sea’s white blossom as thou art, 
Or bubble of its foam, 

That boundless world, a human heart, 
In thee have found a home. 


I see not him thy helm who guides, 
And trims thy tiny sail ; 

Thou gladd’st my gaze, but nought besides 
Tells me thy steersman’s tale. 


And yet in thee are hopes and fears, 
The yearnings Nature gives, 

Remembrances of joys and tears, 
Which cling to all that lives, — 


And thoughts, perhaps, of holy mood, 
And aspirations high, 

The inward sense of Truth and Good, 
And human sympathy ;— 


The image these of him whose voice 
Ordain’d the ark should be,— 

Therefore, O little boat, rejoice, — 
God also is with thee. 
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No. III. 


Departure from Bucharest—Arrival ut the Austrian Frontier— 
Mountains of Wallachia—City of Presburgh— 
Arrival at Vienna. 


On Friday, the 10th of November, at nine o'clock, a.m., my 
companion and myself left Bucharest, in a Cronstadt waggon, 
drawn by eight horses. Being furnished with horses by an order 
of the Prince, we had only to pay the postilions twenty paras, or 
half a piastre each, at every post, excepting when the length of the 
post, or carefulness and good driving, appeared to merit further 
consideration. The nvise and attitude of the Wallachian postilion 
are altogether singular and ludicrous. The Turkish postilion sings, 
and holds a conversation with his horses; but the Wallachian 
keeps the right arm almost constantly extended, with the whip in a 
threatening position over the horses’ heads, whilst he keeps exciting 
them with incessant cries. 


The stage to Bollentin, which, according to one itinerary, is a 
distance of three hours, of another, of ten miles, we travelled in 
three hours, arriving at twelve o'clock. This is a small village. 
At two and a half miles from it, on the side of Bucharest, is a village 
and a gentleman’s seat. Bucharest is visible at the distance of four 
miles. The road is very wet, muddy, and bad, and becomes worse 
as you approach the mountains. We left Bollentin at half-past 
twelve. From thence to Floreschti, a village distant two hours, or 
eight miles, the road is level and muddy. We arrived at three 
o'clock, being two and a half hours. 

To Maroonchiki, a village, the distance is three hours, or seven 
miles, and the road level and muddy, a few yards of it on the 
banks of the Argis, and very narrow. We arrived at this post at 
five, P.M. 

The next post is Ghiesti, a large scattered village, four hours, or 
eight miles, distant, the road being level and muddy. There are 
many villages and cottages. We arrived at nine o'clock, p.m., and 
slept here. 

Kirchinoff, distant six hours, or twelve miles, consists of a post- 
house, and a few cottages. The road continues the same. You 
pass several cottages, and two small streams of water. We arrived 
here at one o'clock, a.m., on Saturday, the 10th November. 

Pitesti, a town with boarded streets, like Bucharest, is three miles, 
or eight hours, from Kirchinoff ; the road to it is nearly as before. 
There are houses, villages, and many shops, at short distances ; 
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and, within half a mile of Pitesti, you cross the river Argis. We 
arrived here at six o'clock, a.m. 


Monychisti, a post-cottage, is two hours, or eight miles, from the 
former, with the road level and muddy. Several villages, some 
gentlemen’s houses, and many cottages, are seen on the way. We 
arrived here at one o'clock, p.m., being six hours. 


Consti di Argish is a town, or post, on the opposite side of the 
river, two hours, or seven miles, from Monychisti. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this place is a monastery, and an old castle. It isa 
bishop’s see. The river is large. There are Roman ruins, and 
several cottages near them. We arrived here at five o'clock, p.m., 
being three hours. 


From Argish to Bucharest, there is no hill worthy of remark. 
The plain, which extends the whole way, is very little cultivated, 
and, for the most part, covered with thickets and underwood. The 
villages consist of a few cottages, with one floor on the ground, 
furnished with large benches, on which the poor inhabitants sleep, 
having no beds. ‘The greatest comfort they enjoy is a profusion of 
wood for firing. Wood, water, live poultry, and hogs, may always 
be met with, and sometimes eggs and milk, but no bread. On this 
plain there are several roads from post fo post, so that these remarks 
may not always apply. 

Sallatruchi, a poor village, is the next stage, being four hours, or 
ten miles, from Argis. There are several villages, and many cot- 
tages, between ; but the road is very bad. We arrived here at two 
o'clock, a.m., on Sunday the 12th of November, being eight hours 
on the road. 


Pripaura, consisting of a few cottages, is five hours, or eight 
miles, from Sallatruchi. Nearly all this stage is through woods ; 
and the road is, for the most part, abominable. We arrived here at 
one o'clock, r.m., being seven hours. 

To Kine from Pripaura is five hours, or eleven miles. The first 
part of the road is composed of ascents and descents, with occasional 
levels, interspersed sparingly with villages and cottages. Here you 
meet with a shallow stream of water, which, from its serpentine 
course, must be crossed several times. You then enter a level 
road, through a narrow woody valley between mountains, and, after 
passing some villages and precipices, make several ascents and 
descents. ‘The road now becomes level; and a quarter of a mile 
from Kine, you cross the Aluta in a boat, which takes but one car- 
riage at a time. The river is about forty yards broad. We arrived 
here at eight o'clock, p.m., after being six hours on the road, which 
is very bad. Kine is a poor village. It is the last post in Walla- 
chia. They all belong to the Prince, and his Mickmander takes 
care that a sufficient number of horses be provided. 

Rother Thum, or the Red Tower, is a post and a half, or twelve 
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miles, from Kine. About half way is the frontier between the 
Turkish and Austrian dominions, where, at a place called the Con- 
tumetz, quarantine is performed by all travellers coming from the 
| side of Turkey. From Kiné to the Contumetz the road is very 
rocky and narrow, and, in some places, is composed of large pieces 
of wood, laid sideways, one end projecting over the precipice, and 
propped up by large stakes. The narrowest part is about ten feet. 
For about a hundred yards of the worst part, it might be prudent 
to walk. It is only in some places that two carriages can pass each 
other. The horses could not draw the carriage over the rocks in 
the steep ascents ; and we were obliged to get bullocks. We arrived 
at the Contumetz a little before twelve o'clock at night of Sunday 
the 14th of November. This village, on the borders of a large 
stream of water, and surrounded by hills, is very picturesquely 
situated. It consists of about twenty houses, including a lazaretto 
for goods. We were placed in as good an apartment as the place 
afforded. Three days being the detention allotted to us by the 
kindness of General Kienmayer, Governor of ‘Transylvania, and the 
Colonel-Commandant of the Red Tower, and the day of our arrival 
and that of our departure being allowed, we were liberated on 
Tuesday, the 14th of November, at noon, after having actually 
performed a quarantine of only thirty-six hours. Persons unfavoured 
are obliged to perform a quarantine of ten days, or more, according 
to circumstances. 

The mountains, of Wallachia, extending from Argis to the Red 
Tower, being a distance of about forty miles, are stupendous, per- 
pendicular, craggy, and woody, and their summits in winter covered 
with snow. We met with very few travellers, and but one caléche, 
in the mountains, having a merchant of Leipsic going to Bucharest 
with two sisters, whom he had been to coivey from Hermanstadt. 
The country from Bucharest to the Contumetz is by nature rich and 
beautiful, but almost wholly unaided by cultivation. Ihe roads are 
execrable, and purposely left out of repair. ‘The Hospodars of 
Wallachia dare not mend them; one of their predecessors having 
for such an attempt been deposed by the ‘Turkish Government. He 
was accused of having acted under the influence of a foreign Power, 
for the purpose of giving easier access to the troups of that Power 
into the ‘Turkish dominions. In modern times, at least, we have 
had numerous proofs that bad roads cannot prevent the march of 
armies. 

The Rothen Thum is a small fortress, with a commandant, twenty- 
five soldiers, a douanier, and postmaster. On ‘Tuesday the 14th 
of November, we arrived at this place about two o'clock p.m. ; and, 
after dining in a friendly and sociable way with Colonel Schvind 
and his family, we arrived at Hermanstadt at half-past five o'clock, 
P.M., and soon afterwards waited on the Governor-General Kien- 
mayer, to whom both of us had letters of introduction. 
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' He invited us to pass the evening at his house, where we met 
with several of the Hungarian and Transylvanian nobility, and heard 
some good singing. I was much pleased with the unaffected 
manners of a young Hungarian Countess, (Bethlen,) who was to be 
married in the course of a few days to a Hungarian gentleman then 
present, Count Lazar. She sung charmingly. He seemed about 
thirty-five, and she about twenty-two. We were invited to dine 
‘the next day with General Kienmayer. 

On the following morning I bought a carriage at the price of 
eighty ducats, of a partner of the banking-house of Popp of Vienna. 
The Baron and myself dined at General Kienmayer’s. During and 
-after dinner, our host conversed much respecting several English 
officers whom he knew, and with whom he had served ; and of some 
of them he spoke very kindly. We found that we could not get 
horses to proceed on our journey before twelve o'clock the following 
day. 

Hermanstadt is the principal city of Transylvania, where the 
military governor of the province resides. But Clausenburg, which 
is the seat of the Civil Government, is the capital. ‘There is at 
Hermanstadt a library and a Saxon academy, consisting of six 
colleges. It is aconsiderable town with good inns, and is computed 
to contain 30,000 inhabitants. These are principally Walla- 
chians, and the descendants of Saxons, who had taken refuse from 
persecution in Transylvania after the thirty years war. 

We left Hermanstadt on Thursday the 16th of November, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, with peasants’ horses, forcibiy pressed 
by requisition for our service. We had not travelled many miles, 
when, a little after dark, the carriage was overset a few minutes 
after we bad quitted it to walk. 

The peasants are compelled to lend their horses. at an arbitrary 
rate of hire ; and, although this is much cheaper, and consequently 
more convenient to those who do not value time, and ure satisfied 
with travelling in the day only, it is not nearly so good fur sirangers 
as by post. By the last you pay more, it is true ; but you are more 
expeditiously and safely conducted by experienced postilicns. We 
had the advantage of both modes of convéyance, aud took the post 
when it best suited us, or when no horses of the requisition were to 
be had. 

To Reismarkt we took a route different from the ordinary one, 
which is dangerous, especially at night. Last year a gentleman 
and lady lost their lives over a precipice between that posi and Mark. 
Reismarkt is a large village, with a tolerable inn. We arrived at 
six, and departed at seven, p.m., on the 16th of Novemuer. 

Mublenbach, a small town, with some tolerable inns, is the next 
post; and, although only eight miles distant, it was six o'clock, 
a.M., When we arrived, having been eleven hours on the road. So 
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much for horses obtained by requisition; for the employment of 
which, on this occasion, both the peasants and mysc!f were indebted 
to the ill-judged economy of my fellow-traveller. The peasants ac- 
companying their own horses as postilions, have good opportunities 
of taking their revenge. We departed at nine, a.m. But we stuck 
inthe mud almost at the gates, and had more horses to drag us out ; 
and, upon setting off, we again stuck in a pond, and had a fresh 
reinforcement of horses to extricate us. 

Between Muhlenbach and Sibbot, we stuck several times in the 
mud, and procured bullocks to drag us out. At one time, the Baron 
and my servant having rather peremptorily demanded the assistance 
of some peasants who were passing with their waggons, they assailed 
them with their whips. Near Sibbot we changed horses, for 
mutual convenience, with two ladies who were going to Herman- 
stadt. We arrived here at six, and departed at half-past six, p.m. 
This place consists of the post-house and a poor inn on the common, 
The po-t is eight miles. 

Syasvaras, a large village, with some inns, is a post and a half 
from Sibbot, on a bad ruad. We arrived here at twelve o'clock at 
night, on Friday the 17th, and departed at two a.M., on Saturday the 

18th, of November. 

Deva, a small town with a large inn, is eight miles from Syasva- 
ras. ‘The road is bad, partly over a common. ‘There are some 
hills, but not considerable. On the right hand of the Mirisch is a 
handsome country-house of Count Yosika, commissary for requisi- 
tion horses, who had invited us at General Kienmayer’s to call upon 
him. Near Deva, is an ancient castle, upon a very high hill. We 
arrived here at eight a.m., and departed at ten a.m., on Saturday the 
18th of November. 

esnich, or La Bosnich, is a miserable village ; at which, although 
nominally a post, there are no horses. Those from Deva go to 
Dobra, and vice versd. We slept here at the notary’s, who spoke 
Latin, and appeared to be a good-hearted fellow. ‘This stage is 
eight miles. 

To Dobra, a small village with poor inas, the distance is also 
eight miles. From Deva to Dobra, the road is muddy and stoney, 
with some small hills, and houses here and there. We arrived here 
at eleven, and departed at half-past eleven, a.M., on Sunday the 19th 
of November. 

‘Kosced, eight miles further, consists of a post-house and a - 
cottages. ‘The horses are small. Two miles from Kosced is 
smail inn. ‘The postmaster was a Hungarian, ‘and spoke Lethal 
We arrived here at one, a..d departed at half-past one, p.m., on the 
same day. 

Ko-eva, eight miles further, is a small village, with a poor inn, 
where we found nothing to eat. ‘The postmaster was an honest, 
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civil man, and had a comfortable clean house, which is very rare in 
these parts. ‘The road, however, was execrable. With nine horses 
we almost stuck fast in the mud. We arrived here at five, and 
departed at half-past five o’clock, p.m. 


Farzet, eight miles further on, is a village with an inn. We tra- 
velled this post with four bullocks, came safe, and with tolerable speed, 
the road being level and good. We arrived here at nine, and de- 
parted at half-past nine, p.m. 


Boschur, twelve miles, or a post and a half, is a poor village, and 
has a very poor inn. The road lies partly through a wood, where 
there are many stumps of trees. We had a dispute here with the 
conductor of the diligence, over whom we obtained a preference of 
horses, in our quality of couriers, although he bad first arrived. He 
was intoxicated, and abusive. A pretty girl, his passenger, return- 
ing home to her friends from a convent in Hermanstadt, was sitting 
in the same room with the conductor, and a young student of me- 
dicine, also a passenger, and drinking sligowitz with them. How 
much have parents to answer for, in respect to the errors of their chil- 
dren! It was midnight when we arrived, and we departed at one 
o'clock, a.m., on Monday the 20th of November. 


Lugos, twelve miles on, is a small’ town, with several inns, of 
which the Suwarrow is one of the best. The first part of the road 
is muddy and hilly ; then a long steep ascent, and afterwards nearly 


level, and partly covered with water. We arrived here at five, and 
departed at seven o'clock, a.m. 


Kisito, eight miles further, is asmall village, withouta habitable inn. 
The road is tolerably level, and planted with trees on each side all 
the way. Some poor, but extensive villages, lie in the route. We 
arrived at eleven, and departed at half-past eleven, p.m. 


ToRikas, eight miles further, a village witha small inn,theroad is 
for the most part over a common, and is very bad. There are se- 
veral small hills, and some hamlets in the way. We arrived here 
at two and departed at four, p.m. 


Tameswar is two short posts from Rikas. In going thither, we 
stuck threetimesin the mud, andateach time required additional horses 
to extricate us. After a great deal of disagreeable travelling, we 
arrived at Tameswar on Tuesday the 2lst of November, at two 
o'clock in the morning, having been ten hours on the road. The 
inns are not so good as might be expected in a town of so much 
eonsequence ; and, not being able to get accommodations in this 
town, we proceeded to the fortress, the gates of which were open. 
Upon declaring ourselves to be couriers, we were allowed to pass ; 
but the corporal on duty was put under arrest for not taking us, 
according to rule, tothe main-guard. We applied for, and obtained, 
his release. 
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We lost no time in making arrangements for our departure ; but, 
the pole of the carriage being damaged, we were detained till four, 
p.M., in getting it repaired. Considering ourselves insulted by the 
superciliousness of one of the authorities, who has the revision of 

sports, and the ordering of horses, at this place, we reprehended 
him with the utmost severity of language. When he understood 
who we were, he most obsequiously asked our pardon, and proffered 
some excellent bitters as a peace-offering, which we did not think 
fit to reject, the weather being very cold. 


In Wallachia, Transylvania, the Bannat of Tameswar, and great 
part of Hungary, monasteries and red hogs are abundant. The 
cattle are all dun-coloured, with large horns. In Hungary, there is 
a very pretty breed of sheep, with fine long wool. ‘The Transyl- 
vanians differ from the Wallachians in their dress, principally in 
having a broad-brimmed hat. The Hungarian costume is different 
from either. ‘The increase of villages and cultivation in Transyl- 
vania is conspicuous : it principally supplies Austria with cattle and 
hogs. In these different countries, the postmasters are chiefly Hun- 
garians, and the postilions Wallachians. The form -r, besides their 
mother tongue, generally understand a little Latin; but the latter 
are even more stupid than the Turks. They understand nothing 
but what is literal. ‘hey cannot comprehend signs. 


In the Bannat and part of Hungary, thatis, from Kosched to Tame- 
swar, and from Tameswar to Pesti, by the preceding route, there 
is not a stone to be seen, not even of the size of a pebble. All the 
houses are composed of hardened mud, or turf, having their ends to 
the street, and large gates at the side. ‘The churches alone are 
built of stone, which must have been brought from a great distance. 
The inhabitants of Orzidorf are all Germans. After leaving the 
fortress of Aradt, we crossed the river Marosh for the last time. At 
Czentes, we were persuaded to stop all night, on account of the 
alleged badness of the roads, and the danger of crossing the river 
after dark. Believing the advice to be interested, I was for pro- 
ceeding ; but, finding my fellow-traveller inclined to listen to it, I 
gave up my opinion. Inthe morning, we found that the village 
profited twenty-one florins by our stay, and that the roads had 
considerably improved in the course of the night. 


About a mile from Czentes, we crossed the Thais, in a boat, the 
horses walking in and out of the boat, as is dune near Kine, without 
our descending from the carriage. ‘The roads had bitherto been 
very muddy and deep ; but shortly after we had crossed the river, 
they became quite sandy; and this part of Hungary resembles the 
Downs, or the Links of Leith. The rafts made by the peasants to 
carry their fruit, corn, &c., to market, covered with wicker chambers 
in which they arrange their goods, and rows of huts in which they 
dwell, have the appearance of villages floating down the river. 
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These rafts are numerous on the Thais. On coming to their destina- 
tion, they break them up and sell the wood ; and this saves theincon- 
venience of re-ascending the river against a strong current,which 
would be more laborious than to make new rafts. On theserivers, 
and particularly onthe Danube, there are numerous mills, of which 
the bodies float over the water; and they are even far out in the 
stream. Upon thé occurrence of a hard frost, they are obliged to 
be raised. Arpat is a dry, clean, bealthy-looking place. 


At Nagi Koros, we witnessed a ludicrous scene: the chief cha- 
racters of the village were all assembled round a large table drink- 
ing and singing, in honour of the promotion of the son of one of 
the persons present to an ensigncy. The father, a blacksmith, was 
so elated that he kept drinking without measure, pulling every now 
and then, by way of frolic, the noses of all ihe rest of the circle, 
and making a certain noise with his cheeks at each pull, like that 
which is produced by the violent bursting of a bladder. His com- 
panions suffered his rough practical jokes with great good-humour 
and forbearance. 


Between Zigtid and Perzel, the horses could not pull the carriage 
out of the sand ; we walked on, leaving the equipage to the care of 
Yanco Sylva, and, having met a troop of light d--yoons, we got 
their commanding officer to send three of his men to press some 
horses in the village, to help to extricate the carriage. This they 
soon effected. But we, unfortunately, instead of returning with 
them, went to the inn to breakfast; and, after waiting for some con- 
siderable time, the carriage arrived with the pole, which had been 
mended at Tameswar, again broken. Whether this was done in 
consequence of any undue exercise of authority by Yanco Sylva in 
our absence, which he was very guilty of, such as makiny the horses 
gallop, or by the peasants in revenge for having their horses 
pressed, or by mere accident, we were unable to ascertain. From 
Yanco’'s reluctance to explain, I concluded the former. It is at any 
rate probable that, if we had been present, the mischief would not 
have happened. Let no man leave his carriage under such circum- 
stances, in the hands of an untried servant. By cutting off the 
broken part, rendering the pole shorter, we were enabled to proceed 
in about an hour on our journey. This village, Perzel, was fortu- 
nately composed principally of Germans, among whom were some 
expert artisans. 


In Hungary, there are thirty-six cire'es or departments, and ten 
comitatuses or governments. Each village has an Ober Reichter, 
(a kind of mayor,) a Kleine Reichter, and a Notarius These are 
the persons who order the requisition horses. Besides the horses 
of the peasants which are employed in thix way, there are generally 
three sets of horses, four in each set, in each village, kept expressly 
for the use of the gentlemen of the comitatus. ‘These are some- 
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times bired to travellers. We had them three or four times during 
our journey. They charge a golden more for these than for ordi- 
nary horses. We had them the second post after crossing the 
Thais. They were in high condition. 

The price of job, of posting, and of requisition horses is as fol- 
lows, in different parts of the route : 

In Turkey.— From Warna to Rustchuk, a waggon and two horses 
50 piastres ; a waggon and one horse, 25 piastres ; 4 or 5 piastres, 
or 2 rubies, buxies. 

In Wallachia.—From Giorgiowa to Bucharest, a waggon and 
two horses, 24 piastres; from Bucharest to the Contumetz, or 
quarantine staticn, on the borders of the Austrian dominions, 
(Transylvania,) posting with four horses, 136 piastres; with 
eight horses, 272 piastres; buxie:, 20 paras to each postilion. 
Our horses were ordered by the prince, so that we had only the 
buxies to pay. 

In Transylvania, the Bannat, and Hungary.—From the Contu- 
metz, throughout Transylvania, the Bannat, and Hungary, till you 
come to Heinbourg, the first post in Austria, price of posting is 
2 goldens 30 kruitzers for each horse, and 2, or most frequently 
3, goldens to the driver. From Hermanstadt to Buda, the requisi- 
tion price is 15 kruitzers for each horse ; and from Buda to Hein- 
bourg, 30 kruitzers: _ one golden to the postilion. Foreigners 
cannot get requisition horses ; at least, it is not usual. 


In Austria.—From Heinbourg, the first post station in Austria, 
on the side of Hungary, the price of posting is three goldens a 
horse ; and three, but most commonly four goldens, as drink 
geldr to the postilion. 

We arrived at Pesti, on Sunday the 26th of November, at 8 
am. Shifted, breakfasted, took all the baggage out of the carriage, 
and made new arrangements. After dinner, we crossed the bridge 
to the side of Buda, and ascended a hill to the left, on which is an 
observatory, from whence we had a complete view of both towns, 
and the neighbouring country, as far as the eye could extend. It 
is flat, marshy, and, I should presume, unhealthy, especially on the 
side of Pesti, on the left bank of the Danube. Both towns may 
contain from 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. In the evening, we 
went to the play. The theatre is nearly as large as that of Vienna. 
We afterwards went to pass an hour or two at a kind of ridotto 
held at the tavern at which we lodged,—the Seven Electors. 
Here the inhabitants entered in boots, and danced waltzes. The 
price of admission was a florin and a half, paper money. There 
were none of the genteeler part of the society present. The palace 
of the Arch-Palatine, situated on a hill, on the side of Buda, is 
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large and rather magnificent. The Archduke Joseph, the present 
Palatine, and his Duchess, a very pretty German Princess, were 
to appear that night at a ball at Buda; but we were too much 
fatigued to cross the river a second time to see them. 


_ On Monday, the 27th of November, at ten a.m., we left Pesti,. 
and found a great difference for the better in the roads and the 
posting, on the right bank of the Danube. Nothing material oc- 
curred in the journey of this day. We travelled all night, and, at 
day-light on ‘Tuesday the 28th, passed the fortress of Comorn, on 
the opposite side of the river. At half-past two, p.m., we arrived 
at Raab, where we dined. This is a fortified town, not quite so 
large or so handsome as Tameswar. It was taken by the French 
in the war or campaign of 1809, and great part of the fortifications 
demolished. We continued to travel all night, though it was very 
cold, and the frost keen; and at day-light on Wednesday the 29th 
of November, we arrived opposite Presbourg. 


We crossed and re-crossed the river, and went several miles out 
of our way to visit this second city of Hungary. But the time was 
not thrown away, if it were only to see the flying bridge over the 
Danube at this place. It consists of a very large platform, erected 
on a very capacious boat, and fastened to a line of boats, chained 
together, higher up in the middle of the stream. This platform, 
being guided by oars, is impelled in a regular manner, together 
with the chain of boats, by the action .of the stream, from side to 
side of the river. It passes and repasses every quarter of an hour, 
and there are always plenty of travellers on both sides waiting its 
arrival. Whilst we were waiting at Presbourg the return of this 
moving village from the opposite side, we counted sixteen carriages 
and waggons, forty horses, and upwards of a hundred foot-passen- 
gers, that had crossed in it at one trip; and it would have contained 
many more. 


It was towards ten o'clock, a.m., when we left Presbourg. The 
snow was deep on some parts of the road; and we went the first 
stage very slowly, having peasants’ horses of the requisition. We 
afterwards took the regular post, and travelled the four last stages 
quickly and comfortably ; the roads, the horses, the equipages, and 
the postilions, being all good. 

On Wednesday, the 29th of November, at nine o'clock, p.m., we 
entered Vienna, and drove to the hotel of the Archduke Charles. 








Tue ‘ Forcer Me Nor’ ror 1829. 


As Mr. Ackermann was the original proprietor of these interest- 
ing and beautiful little works, called, collectively, ‘The Annuals,’ 
so he continues to take the lead in priority of publication, and te 
maintain, for his ‘ Forget Me Not,’ a high rank among the very 
best works of this description by which it has been succeeded. As 
our notices of these Annuals will reach India before the works 
themselves can be accessible there, we shall gratify many of our 
distant readers, by giving not merely an Index to their Contents, but 
a selection of some of the very best articles of each. Under this 
impression, we shall commence with the ‘ Forget Me Not,’ and, if. 
possible, find room for portions of the others, in a subsequent pact 
of our present Number. The articles in the volume bef re us, 
including prose and poetry, exceed a hundred, and the embellish- 
ments are fourteen in number. Among the most striking of these 
last, may be named, ‘ Marcus Curtius,’ engraved by Le Keux, from 
a design by Martin; a ‘ View on the Ganges.’ engraved by Finden, 
from a design by Daniell ; ‘ The Eddystone Light-house,’ engraved 
by Wallis, from a design by Owen; and, ‘ \icenza,’ engraved by 
Fairbairn, from a design by Prout,—all of whieh are exquisitely 
beautiful, and are alone worth the price of te whole volume, 
Among the prose articles which form the Contents, we should name, 
as the most striking, ‘The Cornet’s Widow, by J. Bird; ‘The 
Maid of the Beryl,’ by Mrs. Hofland ; ‘The Red Flag at the Fore,’ 
by an Old Sailor; ‘Memorials of a School-fellow,” by the Rev. 
Henry Stebbing ; ‘ Eliza Carthage, ny Mrs. Bowdich ; and ‘ The 
Houri, by the late Henry Neele. Of the poetic compositions 
‘ Marcus Curtius,’ ‘ Constancy, ‘‘The Banks of the Ganges,’ and 
‘Lines on the Recitation of Bishop Heber’s “ Palestine,” ’ are 
among the best. We cannot find room for all of these ; but, instead 
of giving our readers imperfect portions of each, we prefer placing 
before them, in an entire and perfect state, such few of the very 
best compositions, in prose and verse, as we can find space for 
within our limits : 


‘ The Cornet's Widow.— By John Bird, Esq. 


‘It was already known through the village that the arms of the 
Anglo-Spaniards were victorious, and the French in full retreat. 
Alarm at once gave place to joy. One deafening shout of accla- 
mation arose to greet the returning victors ; yet, amid the impatient 
throng, might be seen many a fair face looking with trembling 
eagerness for the moment that should kindle hope into ecstasy, or 
still the beating heart with the torpedo touch of despair. One 
there was, a pale yet lovely woman, who, screened behind the thin 
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muslin curtain of a bay-window looking up the street, watched, 
with half-averted eyes, each scattered group that, waving their caps 
with exultation, or lamenting silently over som: fallen comrade, 
passed in quick succession to the temporary guard-house. She 
was the wife of a cornet, beloved and respected through the regi- 
ment, and by that wife adored. Like one tottering on the verge of 
a precipice, she often closed her eyes, as if shrinking from the fate 
that awaited her; now awaking tu breathless hope at a shout of 
triumph, and now dropping their swollen lids as the lifeless form of 
some remembered friend of her husband’s was carried mournfully 
before her. Alas! what pangs are like the pangs of suspense! It 
was almost a relief when she perceived the bosom companion of 
her Arthur appear in the distance, although he came alone. Unable 
to restrain her impatience, she darted from her concealment and 
met him at the door. He took her arm in silence, and led her back 
into the apartment. She grasped his hand convulsively. Alas! 
she could not ask a tale which her own heart too well divined. The 
big tears that rolled down the manly cheek of Captain Somers were 
a fatal confirmation of her worst fears. By a strong effort, how- 
ever, she at once regained a calmness that astonished and awed the 
heart-striken warrior ‘He is dead!” A pressure of the hand 
was the emphatic reply. “ It is the will’of Heaven—a hard les.on 
for a wife—my poor children!" At a signal from Somers, they were 
brought into the room , and a gush of tears, the first she had shed, 
seemed to relieve that intensity of grief, the calmness of which had 
alarmed her military friend, unused save to clamorous and murmur- 
ing lamentations. 

««T must not yield to this !” she exclaimed, putting the wonder- 
ing children from her: “go, go, poor orphans—fatherless—friend- 
less !” 

‘Not so,” cried the worthy Somers; “my fortune,—my ser- 
vices (such at least as a soldier may offer) are at your command.” 


‘She smiled faintly — Dear friend of my Lesley—mine !—oh, 
no—I must not dwell on this !—yet one thing I must ask !—the 
body, captain Somers ?—his precious remains ?—you speak not !” 

‘Somers, strongly agitated, would have evaded the inquiry ; but 
her increasing emotion rendered this impossible. “I staid but to 
rescue all that is left of my departed friend from the hands of—we 
searched the plain, but were unable to recognise—” 

‘ She sunk back in her chair with a piercing shriek—“ Trodden 
to death !” 

*« Not so,” exclaimed Somers, with sparkling eyes: “ he died 
the death of a soldier !—I saw him fall—a ball had entered his 
breast, and he expired on the instant.—At that moment the enemy 
gave way, and the rushing forward of a column——” 

‘«« It is enough !” she cried, closing her eyes, as if upon the pain- 
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ful truth—she remained silent a few moments—then, seeming to- 
constrain herself into utterance—‘ Leave me,” she said, “ kind, 
generous Somers :—I bow to the will of Heaven, but—I must be. 
alone !” 


‘The gallant officer, respecting the grief to which any effort at. 
eondolence had been but as mockery, bent in silence and withdrew.: 


‘The night that succeeded this eventful day was chill and gusty.: 
The moon, obscured by swiftly coursing clouds, shed a dim, se- 
pulchral light over that battlefield where the corses of the fallen: 
brave lay festering into decay.—Sentinels had been stationed to 
guard the dying and dead, that time had not yet permitted to re- 
move or inter, but could not wholly prevent the ravages of those: 
vultures in human form, who, brutalized by their thirst of plunder, 
had tracked the scent of tlood. One of these sentries, a serjeant of 
Lesley’s regiment, was keeping watch near the spot where the un- 
fortunate cornet had fallen, and silently meditating on the untimely 
fate of one whom he had loved and honoured, when a pale form, in- 
distinct in the gloom, glided past him. At such atime, a vague- 
feeling of dread may b« forgiven to the bravest. “ Who goes?” he 
cried, somewhat tremulously.—No reply was given ; but the white- 
drapery of the being who seemed pausing in utter inability to pro- 
ceed, indicated her at once to be some unhappy mourner, in whose’ 
bosom love had stifled the throb of fear and the shrinkings of horror. 
Deeply affected at such a vision, the serjeant hastened eagerly to- 


her aid, and at once recognised, with awe and amazement, the 
widow of the fallen cornet. 


*“ Tell me,” she cried, scarcely articulate from emotion—“ tell 
me where—the spot—” 


“ Dear lady,” he replied, unable to restrain his tears, “ this is no« 
place for you—it is in vain! we have searched e 


‘“] know, I know,” she exclaimed impatiently, “ but I—hinder. 
me not, Wilmot—it is the duty of a wife—a wife!—no, no, a 
widow—to seek out one who—” she leant on the serjeant’s arm 
almost insensible, but soon recovering—“ point but to the spot—” 


‘ He stretched his arm towards a heap of the unburied dead, a 
few paces from them, and, with true delicacy relinquishing any fur- 
ther effort to restrain her purpose, retired. He retired, however,. 
only behind the covert of a ruined wall, whence, unseen by the fair. 
mourner, he could observe her motions and watch over her safety.. 
With timid steps she glided to the gory mass that had baffled the 
scrutiny of friendship: but what can elude the piercing eye of love? 
Av almost joyful shriek proclaimed that the precious form was. 
found.—Alas, what a spectacle it presented to the gaze of a fond, 
doting wife !—The upper part of Lesley’s face was wholly mangled 
and disfigured, the brow crushed, the eye extinguished; but asmile 
still played round the mouth, to which the cold lip of the scarcely 
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Breathing widow was eagerly prest in all the wild exuberance of 
wie. Having thus yielded to the first gush of passion, the voice of 
réligion, the only true solace of the afflicted, seemed to regain do- 
minion over the sweet mourner. Sinking on her knees by the 
corpse of her beloved husband, with clasped hands and eyes uplifted 
to heaven, her pure and lowly spirit breathed itself forth in a bless- 
ing on the departed At that moment the moon, emerging from 
her shadowy veil, shone full on the pale features of the widow, dis- 
playing to the admiring gaze of Wilmot, a countenance beaming 
with love and resignation almost beatific—And oh! what lovelier 
vision has life than that of a beautiful woman pouring forth her 
soul befure her Creator !—Bowing her head, as if in submission to 
the divine will, and fondly stealing a farewell kiss from the cold lips 
of her Arthur, she rose and seemed intent to retire ; but, ever turn- 
ing to catch another glance, still lingered, as unequal to the effort 
of leaving the spot. On a sudden a new feeling, incomprehensible 
to the observing serjeant, appeared to animate her.—Hastily stoop- 
ing, he observed her remove carefully the cap of the departed, as 
though she feared to wake the slumber of the dead, and sever a 
lock of hair, which she hid with trembling eagerness in her bosom ; 
then looking wildly round for the friendly Wilmot, who hastened 
anxiously to her, she pointed to the spot— That dear form—” 


« “ Shall be cared for, my honoured lady!” exclaimed the ser- 
jeant, placing his hand solemnly on his breast. She prest his 
hand.—He burst into tears.—“ I would weep too,’ she said, looking 
tenderly on him, “ but now I cannot—farewell !” 


‘ The serjeant, greatly affected, entreated her to remain a few mi- 
nutes, till the relieving of the guard should enable him to quit his 
post, and protect her to her home. “ I need no protection but that 
of Heaven,” she cried; “ alas, Heaven alone can protect me now !” 
She pointed once more to the spot she had quitted, and, the serjeant 
replying by an expressive gesture, again prest his hand and va- 
nished. 

‘The absence of Mrs. Lesley from her home, having been ob- 
served, had given rise to the most cruel suspicions. Somers, how- 
ever, whose penetration had led him to divine the true cause, had 

rly followed her steps to the field, and, affected as he was by the 
recital of Wilmot, was yet greatly relieved on hearing of her noble 
and unmurmuring resignation. The body of Lesley was removed 
under his directions from the gory mass to await the rites of sepul- 
ture—rites which a recent order for the advance of the detachment 
on the following morning rendered it essential to carry into effect 
within a few hours. On this occasion, it was his painful duty once 
more to seek the house of mourning. 


* He found the widow paler than before, but quiet, calm, and 
composed, “ Somers,” she said, “ I have taken a last farewell of 
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my Arthur "—her eyes began to fill—*“ I must not yield to this" — 
dashing the gathering drops away—“ I have duties to perform to- 
wards the dead and the living, which forbid the indulgence of sefilsh 
feeling! You tell me that his remains will be interred with the 
honours of war :—it is well!—Yet, alas! have not those honours 
bereaved me of the best and dearest?—Oh! that he had never em- 
braced this cruel profession!—then might his ashes have reposed in 
the lone tomb of his forefathers, beneath those broad beeches, where 
once we strayed—better for him that it had never been so!—You 
look surprised, dear friend of my Arthur!—Know you not that by 
marrying me he lost fortune—father—all—all!"" The intensity of 
her feelings gradually overpowered that air of tender resignation to 
which she had tasked herself. Somers earnestly entreated her to 
spare herself the agonizing recital. ‘“ No!” she exclaimed, “ it is 
fitting that you, the chosen of my husband’s heart, should know 
the past story, the future purpose, of his widow.—I was the daugh- 
ter of the village rector in the parish where the father of my Arthur, 
General Lesley, resided. We were playmates in infancy ; but the 
premature death of my parents transferring me to the care of an 
aunt, and the absence of Arthur at school and afterwards at college, 
separated us for several years. I need not tell you that my husband 
was one of the most perfect of beings. Noble in form, but oh, how 
much more noble in spirit! he seemed destined to realise the most 
ambitious hope of a doting father—Why was it my fate to mar the 
dazzling prospect?—We met—the love of infancy expanded into a 
softer, dearer emotion ; and, yielding to the pleadings of my Arthur, 
the entreaties of an anxious, because needy, relative, and oh! more 
fatal than all, the whisperings of my own heart, I became a wife! 
Anticipating the displeasure of the General, we wedded in secret.— 
Alas! is there not a curse on stolen nuptials?—Had it been my 
fate alone to expiate our fault!—but Heaven willed it otherwise— 
Nay, nay, no sympathy!—the sting is here ; but I can endure it. 
Unmoved by our tears and supplications, the General cut us off, my 
poor Arthur's cornetcy being his last, his fatal benefaction :—the 
rest you know; our love, our sufferings, our privations—and oh! 
the dreadful issue!—But I am becoming weak again, and I have 
yet to inform you of my purpose. Somers, I carry within me the 
seeds of death: the malady that destroyed my parents is preying on 
my vitals, and will soon unite me to my Arthur. Think not I 
grieve at this!—Oh! were it not for my poor babes, what bliss, 
what ecstasy were mine to close my eyes on this vale of woe, and 
awake to a blessed immortality !—But I distress you:—a few words 
more and I have done.—We are near the coast—it is my intention 
to sail immediately for England, and to commit the dear pledges of 
my Arthur's love to the care and protection of their natural guar- 
dian, his father.—Resentment cannot live after death—the good 
old General will not refuse to receive his grandchildren, or if he 
should ” 
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* «TJ will protect them!” exclaimed Somers, with enthusiasm. 
~The widow spoke not; but the warm pressure of her hand and the 
tear in her eye were all-eloquent. “ I cannot resist your purpose,” 
-he'replied ; “ it is the natural impulse of a noble heart: but re- 
member,” he continued, “ that, while Somers lives, you and yours 
have a friend. I will take measures for your safe-conduct to the 
next port, and your embarkation from thence.—Nay, no thanks!” 
He pressed his lip silently and respectfully to her extended hand, 
while, with eyes beaming with gratitude, she took a long and last 
farewell of her kind and generous friend. 


‘ It was in the afternoon of a wintry day in November, that the 
widow and her orphans arrived at the little inn of the village where 
General Lesley resided. The sullen aspect of nature, the fallen 
leaves, the cold ungenial wind, all seemed in unison with the 
mournful and agitated feelings of the drooping wanderer. ‘To look 
on her birth-place—to retrace the spot where she first met her 
departed Arthur, the haunts where they had strayed, and the 
peaceful church in which they had together offered up their pure 

- and humble prayers to Heaven—to gaze on these, and feel that the 
-one pervading charm was no more—this was indeed a severe trial 
of that fortitude which religion had inspired aud preserved. Even 
the artless and natural quest.ons of the elder of her children, a boy 
of six years old, “ Which is zrandpapa’s house?” and “ Is he as kind 
and good-natured as papa?'’—by recalling to her mind the uncer- 
tainty of her reception, awakened feelings that were but more acute 
from their exciting the childish wonder of her young charge. 
Without making herself known, she learned that the melancholy 
fate of his only child bad already reached the General, whose grief 
was unbounded; that he was then at his mansion, but had hitherto 
obstinately refused to receive any visits, or to listen to the voice of 
consolation. 

* Short deliberation was requisite to direct her how to act. ‘T'o 
pour forth her feelings on paper in a brief but affecting narraiive, 
which she despatched to the house of the general bya servant of 
the inn, was a work of a few minutes. Grief is eloquent: bur, 
alas! the excitement of fceling arising from the performance of 
this duty soon gave way to a deepened depression, which she vaitly 
attempted to subdue. ‘To divert her thoughts from an issue she 
seemed never to have really dreaded till pow, she occupied herself 
in consigning her little daughter to rest, and was preparing to per- 
form the same maternal office for the boy; but his innocent plead- 
ing to “ sit another bour with poor mamma,” was too affecting to 
be resisted. Never hai his likeness to his unhappy father seem-d 
so strong as at this moment, when, with childish earnestness,. he 
_pressed his artless supplication on his weeping mother. 


“ Do not cry, my own mamma,” exclaimed the lovely prattler: “1 
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shall soon be a ma _ and then you shall never weep again.—And, 
tell me, mamma, shall I shall not wear a red coat like my papa ?” 


«« Heaven fo-bid, my child!" cried the agonised mother.—The 
door opened, and the General stood before her. Scarcely knowing 
what she did, the agitated widow sunk on her knees before him, 
still holding the hand of her young son, who, with innocent wonder, 
gazing on his aged relative, silently and unconsciously kneeled be- 
side her. His strong resemblance to his departed sire seemed the 
irresistible appeal of nature to the feelings of his progenitor. Snatch- 
ing him to his heart, yet putting him away at intervals to observe 
the lineaments more attentively, tears, the first he had known, 
broke from the veteran's eyes, like springs from the burning desert, 
while the noble child yielded to caresses which he returned with 
eagerness and delight. 

‘« Dear mamma, tell me, is this my own grandpapa ?” 

*“ Yes, yes—bright image of my lost Arthur!” cried the white- 
haired grandsire—* of that Arthur who is wonderfully and merci- 
fully restored to me in this dear boy.—Oh, shall I abandon thee 
also !—Ellen, my child!” he exclaimed, sinking on his knees by 
the side of the still-kneeling widow, whom excess of feeling had 
kept silent and motionless: “ Ellen, my own sweet daughter, can 
you ever forgive me ?”’ 

She could not speak, but, bathing his hand with her tears, at- 
tempted, with filial tenderness, to raise him. 

‘« Not yet, not yet!” he cried, gently putting her child from him, 
while, with uplifted bands, he bent in mute gratitude to Heaven. 
In silent imitation, the wondering boy, kneeling between his grand- 
sire and his mother, lifted, as he had been taught, his little hands 
in prayer, while his fond, his enraptured parent, flinging her arms 
round him, gave vent, in a torrent of tears, to the delighted feelings 
of an overcharged heart. It was a moment of bliss, cheaply pur- 
chased even by that stroug emotion which threatened to accelerate 
the dissolution of her already-wasted frame. 

«« Ellen, my child!” exclaimed the General some days after, when 
the widow and her orphan had been formally established in his 
mansion: “ Ellen, these eyes, that cheek, are a continual reproach 
to my unnatural desertion of you !—You must have advice. I shall 
not think you forgive me while I see you thus pale and languid,” 

«« My friend—my father !” said the widow, taking his hand, “ we 
must part !”" 

«« Part !” repeated the old man, greatly affected—* Part, Ellen !— 
Would you then leave me ?—Would you bereave me of your chil- 
dren—of my dear second Arthur?” 

“« No, no!” she cried: “ in committing them to your fatherly 
care—in seeing them taken to your fostering bosom, my last duty, 
my last desire is accomplished.” 
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«“ Andthink you then, Ellen,” resumed the General, “that I love 
‘you less than your children, or that I will ever resign you?’ She 
held up her hand, so wasted that the light shone through, and the 
fatal truth at once struck on the affectionate old man. He burst 
into loud exclamations of grief. ‘“ It is I—it is I that have killed 
you !—that have murdered Arthur !—Oh, Ellen, why did you con- 
ceal this cruel malady from me !—But it may not yet be too late— 
‘we have skilful physicians—” 

‘ “ Seek not to avert the will of Heaven,” she exclaimed, faintly 
smiling ; “it may not be controlled: and, oh my father!” she 
continued, pressing her thin lip to his withered hand, ‘ ought we to 
repine at a fate which will unite me for ever to my blessed Arthur ? 
I do not ask you to protect his children—to rear them in the love 
of virtue—to teach them the way of pleasantness and the path of 


peace. 

* Overpowered by emotion, he vainly attempted to speak ; but, the 
children entering at the moment, he extended an arm round each, 
endeavouring by that silent zesture to express the solemn purpose 
of his heart. ‘The widow smiled as she drew from her bosom the 
lock of hair, severed on the night of her husband's death, and 
placed it in the General’s hand.—* It is, my only legacy—can I be- 
queath one more precious ?” 

‘He looked on it with glistening eyes, and turned, as if to express 
his sense of its value, when he perceived her lift her clasped hands 
to Heaven, and sink back fainting in her chair. The cries of the 
children brought servants into the room, who attempted to restore 
her ; but in vain—the cornet’s widow was no more ! 


© Marcus Curtius. 


{‘ By an earthquake, a gulf of immense depth was suddenly opened in the 
Roman forum. To fill it, baffled the efforts of the whole population. The oracle 
declared that the richest treasure of Rome alone could close the gulf, which must 
otherwise swallow up the city. Marcus Cartius, a distinguished warrior, at 
length came forward, and declaring that arms and courage were the true trea- 
sures of a people, sprang with his horse into the gulf, which immediately closed. 
—Liv. 1. vii. c. 6.] 

‘ Ir is night—a starless night !— 
Cries of trenzy and affright, 
Sudden shriek, and hollow groan, 
Clashing shield and trumpet blown, 
Ring, as if the Roman wall 
Trembled at the fiery Gaul. 


Through the rushing rain and haze 

Shows the struggling torch’s blaze, 

Visages of fear and wonder, 

Upturn'd to the rolling thunder. 

What are through the tempest bright’ning ?— 
Sons and sovereigns of the lightning. 
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What disdains the heaven's high floor ?—~ 
There are vision’d floods of gore, 

Lances crashing, flags unfurl'd, 

Warriors from their chargers hurl’d, 
Helmets empty, bucklers broken— 
Rome, behold the bloody token, 

When the lust of blood shall blind thee, 
Of the fate that yet shall bind thee ! 


When the sign of wo was shown, 
With a deep and dying moan, 

Far away the tempest swept : 

Yet, of all the myriads, slept, 

Through that fateful night, not one. 
On the mountain’s topmost stone, 
With his mystic staff and globe, 

Stood the Augur in his robe, 

Like a spirit in its shroud, 

Watching bird, and star, and cloud. 
On his turrets’ marble height 

Gazed the noble through the night : 
Sat the peasant by his lamp : 

Rome was like a fearful camp 
Leaguered by a deadly foe : 

Footsteps, ceaseless as the flow 

Of waters from their mountains gushing, 
Through the sullen night were rushing : 
All darkness, deep as death, but where 
The Capitol, in middle air, 

Sent from its altar’s golden frame 

The whirling pyramid of flame. 


Lingering morn at length has come :—~ 

Rome—its light but shows thy doom ! 

In thy centre gapes a grave— 

Tomb of all thy bright and brave— 

Onward, onward, still distending, 

Tower and temple o’er it bending: 

Down, ten thousand fathoms deep, 

Rolls the palace, heap on heap : 

Down go temple, down go tower— 

Still the mighty jaws devour ! 

Stands the priest upon the brink— 

Down the priest and altar sink. 

O’er the gulf the Tuscan seer © 

Weaves the spells that spirits fear : 

On the flame the victim lies— 

Down go seer and sacrifice. 

Bleeds upon the brink the slave— 

Onward, onward, spreads the grave ! 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. R 
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Lo, who comes ! with streaming hair, 
Naked feet, and bosom bare ; 
Thoughts of immortality 

Flashing in her splendid eye ; 
Maddening with the oracle— 

Hark the Sibyl’s fearful spell ! 

«© What shall fill that sullen tomb, 
But thy noblest treasure, Rome ?” 


To the cavern rush the crowd, 

Each with glittering burdens bow’d : 
Living sculptures ; golden urns ; 
Spices, from where morning burns 
On the new awaken’d globe ; 

Tyrian canopy and robe ; 

Ivory armlet ; Indian gem ; 
Mandrake’s midnight-gather'd stem. 
Down the depth the treasures fly, 
Never more for human eye : 

Still, like a gigantic wound, 

Spreads and spreads the black profound. 


Hark, the clattering of a’ steed, 
Rushing at his wildest speed ! 

Who sits upon that charger's back, 
With bloody spur, and bridle slack, 
And plume bedabbled with the rain, 
And cuirass marr’d with many a stain 
Of weary travel through the night, 
As from some field of fear and flight, 
Or city wrapt in sudden flame, 

That solitary warrior came ? 


The crowd before his speed divide : 

* Forbear !” the haughty rider cried. 

« What's richer than the miser’s hoard ? 

The patriot soldier and his sword ! 

Rome, wouldst thou fill that yawning grave— 
What treasure hast thou like the brave ?” 

On rush’d the steed ; with one fierce bound 
The warrior reach’d the trembling ground. 


One voice alone arose—the cry 

That hearts can give but once, and die ! 
As if the spear his life-blood drank, 
The hero's fiery spirit sank ; 

A cloud was on his eye of pride ; 
Before him knelt his weeping bride ! 


Rome, thy tale had then been told !— 
Then thy youthful—then thy old— 
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All had made that gulf their bed ; 
Wolf and dog had o’er them fed ; 
Slave and robber held the land ; 
All thy beauty, weeds and sand ; 
On thy neck th’ eternal chain— 
Heard he but that voice again. 


Wild as the ocean on the shore, 

Uprose the wond’ring myriads’ roar ; 
When, standing on the crumbling ledge, 
Gazed the dark warrior from the edge ; 
Then, wheeling for the narrow space 

Of Death and Glory’s final race, 

Like the red thunderbolt burst on ! 

A flash—a bound—a plunge—he’s gone ! 
Back on the boldest of the bold 

Instant the mighty cavern roll’d. 


Long did the yearly victim bleed 
Where slept the warrior and his steed. 
And many a trophy was o’erthrown, 
Ere lay in wreck the old gray stone, 
On which the rude and simple rhyme 
Mark’d for mankind the spot sublime. 
But, though the old gray stone be past, 
Still shall the glorious record last ; 
Still, Marcus Currivs, shall thy name 
Be to the world a beacon-flame ; 

Still, through the clouds of Time afar, 
Shine on, an ever-brightening star.’ 


‘The Red Flag at the Fore.—By “ The Old Sailor.” 


‘ Come, sit thee down by me, love! come, sit thee down by me, 
And I will tell thee many a tale of the dangers of the sea ; 

Of the perils of the deep, love, when the stormy tempests roar, 
And the raging billows wildly dash upon the groaning shore. 


The skies are flaming red, love—the skies are flaming red, 

And darkly rolls the mountain-wave, and curls its monstrous head ; 

Whilst clouds and ocean blending, and loud howls the bitter blast, 

And the daring tar, ’twixt life and death, clings to the shatter’d mast.’ 
MS. Ballad. 

‘ Never shall I forget my emotions on first ascending the side of 
the ship in which I commenced my career as a sailor. It was just 
about the time when Nelson and the Nile was the universal theme 
of conversation ; our theatres echoed to the shouts of “ Rule, Bri- 
tannia,” and the senate-house rang with plaudits for the achieve- 
ments of naval valour. But, ah! how few who rejoiced in the 
triumphs of victory gave one thought to the hardships, privations, 
and oppressions, under which the gallant seamen laboured! Boy- 

R 2 
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like; I thought it was a jovial life; and, when standing on the 
deck, with the British ensign floating at the peak, and the bull- 
dogs (cannon) peeping from their port-holes, I felt, “ ay, every 
inch a hero.” Besides, there was my handsome uniform, with 
bright gilt buttons bearing the impress of the anchor, and my dirk, 
just long enough to spit a partridge, swinging like a cook’s skewer 
by my side, and a leathern belt with two fierce lions’ heads in front, 
and, that summit of a schoolboy’s ambition, the cocked hat and 
gold rosettes. What child of twelve years could resist the tempta- 
tion? So I e’en kissed my poor mother—who used to compare the 
rattling of the rain as it ran down the spout into the water-butt to 
the roaring of the waves, and for whom gilded buttons and cocked- 
up hats had no charms—shook my father by the hand, as he gave 
me the bill for my outfit, to make me (by calculating the expense) 
more careful of my clothes—threw my arms round the neck of my 
weeping sister, whilst she slyly thrust something into my waiscoat- 
pocket, which I afterwards found was all her own private little store 
of cash—and away I started, with glory in my eye, to leave “ home, 
sweet home,” far, far behind me. 


‘ The ship which I was going to join was a fine dashing frigate, 
commanded by a friend of my father’s friend, to whom I received 
the most handsome recommendations. I say friend of my father’s 
friend, for such he was represented to me; but the fact is, my 


worthy dad was a freeman of no contemptible borough, besides 
holding a considerable influence over a certain number of independ- 
ent voters; and one of the candidates, whilst canvassing for the 
general election, had declared that “ I was cut out for a sailor,’"— 
that “ he had interest at the Admiralty,” and made no doubt that, 
by diligence and attention, I should soon carry the “ reg flag at the 
fore.” I thought so too; but-what the “reg flag at the fore” 
meant, I was just as ignorant as I was of cuckoo-clock making. 
Nevertheless, it sounded well; the candidate became an M.P., and 
I was sent on board, a stranger among strangers, and about as much 
patronized as a widow's pig upon a village-green. 


‘I had never seen.a ship—lI had never seen the sea ; and, when 
the wide ocean burst upon my view, rolling its mighty billows in 
majestic grandeur, I began to think that they were not the most 
pleasant things in life to play with, particularly for such a little fel- 
low as myself; but, when the stupendous bulwarks of Britain ap- 
peared, as they lay at anchor in the bay, with their shining sides 
reflected in the waves, and their bright ensigns flashing in the sun, 
fear gave way to admiration, and I began to sing— 

‘7 ’m a jolly roving tar, | 
Fearing neither wound nor scar, 
And many a tightish breeze, then, have I seen.” 

‘ But, bless your heart! I had seen nothing then; neverthe- 
less, I thought of the “ red flag at the fore;” and, as the boat 
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lightly skimmed the surface of the dark blue waters, a feeling of 
honest pride swelled in my little breast—henceforth I was to be de- 
yoted to my king and country. 

‘ The first lieutenant received me very graciously. The won- 
ders which every where presented themselves almost overwhelmed 
me with astonishment and delight. But, alas! this was not of long 
duration ; for a youngster about my own age accompanied me to 
the cockpit, where I was to take up my abode. The dark cavern 
which formed the mess-berth, where a ray of daylight never en- 
tered, seemed rather horrible to my imagination, and the motley 
group of all ages, from ten to twenty-five, that filled it, did not in- 
spire me with much confidence. 


* At the door stood a stout negro, scarcely visible, except by his 
white teeth and his rolling eyes, which strongly reminded me of 
Robinson Crusoe’s monster in the cave, and a little sprig of a mid- 
sbipman was venting imprecations on him for not having the 
dinner ready. Surrounding a table inside the berth, which was 
illumined by two dwarf candles, that appeared as if they had never 
reached their proper growth, sat eight or ten small officers employ- 
ed in various ways. One was playing a difficult piece of music 
on the flute, with the notes placed before him, propped up by 
a quart bottle. A companion, to annoy and ridicule him, had put 
his pocket-comb between two pieces of paper, and, applying it to 
his mouth, produced a sound more execrable than the bagpipes, yet 
still endeavouring to imitate the tune. ‘Two youths in the farthest 
corner had quarrelled, and were settling their dispute in a boxing- 
match. Another seemed totally abstracted from the scene, and, 
leaning his elbows on the table, was contemplating the miniature 
of a fair-haired girl, whose mild blue eyes beamed with love 
and constancy. On the opposite side of the table, two young- 
sters, with a treatise on seamanship before them, were arguing in 
no very yeutle terms on their own proficiency in naval tactics. At 
the head of the table an old master’s mate was exercising his 
authority in preserving peace; but, as he was engaged at the same 
time in mixing a good stiff glass of grog, his orders were either 
disregarded or laughed at. But there was one pale-faced lad, with 
a countenance full of intellectual expression, whom I shall never 
forget. He sat by himself, with a small writing-desk before him, 
and on it lay a letter, the writer of which, not satisfied with fill- 
ing up each page with black ink, had crossed the lines with red ; 
and this letter he was endeavouring to answer. The noise had 
disturbed him, for sheet after sheet had been torn up, and lay in a 
pile by his side. He looked at the combatants, and a gentle mur- 
myr escaped him ; he turned to the musicians, and a smile lighted 
up his features ; he cast his eyes towards the youth whose thoughts 
were with the pole-star of his affections, and a shade of melancholy 
sat upon his brow. At this moment he caught sight of me, as I 
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stood at the door undetermined whether to advance or to recede,. 
and his hand was instantly extended. He closed his desk, remark- 
ing that “ his sister must wait another day,” and—but why need I 
recount every particular }—from that hour we were friends. 


* Ay, how often, when the pale moon at midnight has thrown her 
silver beams upon the bosom of the wave, or when the star-gemmed 
canopy of heaven has glistened with its myriads of glories, have 

“we two stood together, holding sweet converse on the past, and 
picturing bright scenes of future fame! Yes! hand in hand, we 
have stood like brothers, talking of those sweet spots, endeared by 
every tie of fond regard, where first we revelled in our infancy.— 
Yet, O God !—the vision is even now before me—when I beheld 
that pale-faced youth struggling in the agonies of death—those fea- 
tures full of mild benevolence, still more deadly in their hue, and 
hideous in convulsive writhings—the hand, that I had so often 
pressed with real unabated friendship, dyed in the life-stream from 
his heart, as he worked his fingers in the deep wound that dismiss- 
ed his noble spirit! It was in action, when rage and vengeance 
lashed the passions into fury. Yes! there he fell, and the ocean 
was his grave. 


‘But to return to my introductior. Almost at the same mo- 
ment that I entered the berth, the quarter-master came down, and 
inquired if Mr. Moriarty was below. A fine handsome young 
man, about two-and-twenty, immediately answered in the affirma- 
tive. “ Here’s a letter for you, Sir,” said the quarter-master, “ with 
the Admiralty seal on the back, and a direction full of sheep-shanks 
and long splices in the front.” 


« « Eh, eh, Johnson !” replied the young officer ; “ the old story, 
I suppose. The door of promotion is shut, and, by and by, I 
dare say, they will send me word that the key’s lost. But let us 
see, you old sea-dragon, and don’t stand turning it over and over 
there, like a Lapland witch at her incantations!” 

‘ The veteran was examining the letter with rather an inquisitive 
eye; for his other eye was on an equally inquisitorial visit to a full 
bottle of rum that stood upon the table ; and he hesitated to give 
up his charge to the young officer, who, I now perceived, had his 
right arm in a sling, in consequence, as I afterwards learned, of a 
wound received in the Battle of Aboukir. 

* “ Cantations, or no cantations, Sir,” replied the old quarter- 
master ; “ this here letter weighs heavy, and I’ve been close-hauled 
for these two days past; and it’s dry work, Sir, that tack and half- 
tack.” 

« « Well, Johnson,” rejoined the midshipman. “ you want a glass 
of grog, and you shall have it ; so, steward, give him one, d ye 
hear? And now hand over the scrawl.” 


« « Eh, eh, Sir!” said Johnson ; “ and if I arn’t freighted with a 
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ir of white lapelles—put some more rum in, you black angel !— 
then call old Johnson a lubber, that’s all.” Moriarty laughed ; but 
it was evident that he took the letter with some degree of tremor, 
especially as one of the youngsters jocosely addressed him as “ Lieu- 
tenant Moriarty.” 

‘« Hold your prating, simpleton!” said he; “ you won't find 
commissions so plentiful when you come to my age, unless you hap- 
pen to be a stray slip of nobility, or have strong Parliamentary in- 
terest to back you.” 

‘ The old quarter-master had been wrangling with the black 
steward for another drop, and then, holding up his grog, exclaimed, 
“ Your health, Lieutenant Moriarty ! and 1 hope I shall live to see 
you carry the ‘ red flag at the fore.’”’ 

« « With all my heart, Johnson, replied Moriarty, his eyes spark- 
ling with pleasure, for the letter was now unfolded : “ and see here 
is the first step up the ratlines, sure enough ; whether I shall ever 
reach the mast-head or not is another thing.” 

‘ It was an order from the Admiralty to go on shore and receive 
his commission ; and every one crowded round him full of congra- 
tulations. 

“I cannot say but I felt a little jealous about the “ red flag at the 
fore ;” for I considered that as my exclusive right, though utterly 
ignorant what it meant. But I was soon enlightened on the sub- 
ject ; for, being naturally communicative, I mentioned my expecta- 
tions of getting the “ red flag at the fore” during dinner, and several 
of the little midshipmen nearly choked themselves with laughing at 
me. I then learned “ the red flag at the fore’’ was the distinction 
of a vice-admiral of the red,—a station that not more than one offi- 
cer in five thousand ever attained, and even then only through very 
distinguished merit or peculiar good fortune. Nevertheless, I was 
nothing daunted, and “ the red flag at the fore” urged me on. 


‘ We sailed a few days afterwards with a convoy for Bombay and 
China, but destined to cruise ourselves in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope. We had not quitted port more than a week 
when we encountered a very severe gale. It was the first time I 
had beheld the sea in such commotion, and the spectacle was awfully 
grand. The noble ship was borne like a weed upon the ocean, at 
the mercy of the tempest, which howled through the rigging, so 
as to deaden the shouts of the seamen, while furling the heavy sails 
upon the yards. _Billow after billow beat over us ; and, as the rolling 
waves dashed up their frothy crests to heaven, roaring in the wild- 
ness of their fury, I could not help thinking how different the noise 
was from the comparison of my poor mother, when she heard the 

"rain patter into the water-butt. The convoy, too, heavy-laden In- 
diamen and transports with troops, were scattered in every direction ; 
but now and then we could distinguish one or two, as they appeared 
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for a moment on the summit of the foaming surge, like dim specks 
upon the verge of the horizon. 


‘ Night came, and brought its frowning horrors—a pitchy darkness, 
which seemed almost palpable to the touch, hung with a funereal 
gloom above, whilst the wild waves, lashed by the raging tempest 
into sparkling foam, served but to render the blackness of the hea- 
vens more dense and horrible. At the commencement of the gale 
the wind was dead against us, and the ship was hove-to under a 
close-reefed main-top-sail ; but towards midnight, the wind veered 
in our favour, and we flew through the liquid element with astonish- 
ing rapidity. The shifting of the gale had produced a still wilder 
commotion in the waves, which seemed to be struggling for the 
mastery. Wave after wave came raging after us, and threatening 
to engulf the frigate ; but, like a bird upon the wing, the gallant 
vessel lifted to the swell, and rushed down the steep abyss, tracking 
her path with brilliancy and light. 


*I cannot say but the spectacle rather terrified me, and I more 
than once wished the “ red flag at the fore” at the 


* « Stop !” says the reader, “ and do not conclude the sentence.” 


‘ But really, gentle reader, I must—for I was merely going to 
say that I wished the “ red flag at the fose ’’ at the mast-head, and 
myself snug in my own little bed-room, with my poor mother to tie 
my night-cap, and to tuck me in. 


‘ Ossian, or Byron, I forget which, says : ‘* Once more upon the 
waters, yet once more, and the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
that knows his rider ;” but I founda vast deal of difference between 
mounting the speckled waves and riding my own pretty little piebald 
pony. 

‘ Morning at length appeared ; the wind had again changed, and 
the ship was once more hove-to. But, if the gale of the preceding 
night had been furious, it now came with redoubled violence ; and 
the stately vessel which had so lately steered her course in majesty 
and pride, lay writhing and groaning between the billows, like the 
soul of the mighty struggling with the last pangs of mortality. 

‘ Orders were given to furl the foresail, and about sixty of the best 
seamen sprang aloft to execute the command. Already had they 
extended themselves upon the yard, and were gathering up the folds 
of the heavy canvas, when a tremendous sea came, like an Alpine 
mountain, rushing towards us. As the poor wretch, when the fierce 
eye of some famished beast of prey is glaring on him, stands fixed and 
immoveable ; so did the seamen suspend their labours when they saw 
the waters of destruction approaching.. No human voice could warn 
them of their danger, no hand could be outstretched to save. ‘There 
seemed to be a momentary stillness in the storm, and a shuddering 
instinct crept through every spirit—a horrible dread of they knew 
not what. 
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‘ Still onward rolled the wave—it struck the vessel on the bows, 
and threw its ponderous burden on the deck. A crash, mingled 
with a wild, tumultuous yell, ensued, and when the spray had 
cleared, it was found that the foremast had been swept away, and 
upwards of fifty brave fellows were buried in the waves. Some 
still remained entangled in the rigging, but man after man was 
washed away, till one alone was left. We could see him—we could 
speak to him—but only that Power who holds the tempests in his 
hand could rescue him from death. There he struggled—blank 
despair in every feature, as his strong limbs writhed round the 
shattered mast, and with convulsive agony he buffeted the waves. 
Of what avail was human strength in such an hour of peril? His 
hold relaxed—it became weaker, and slowly he settled in his watery 
grave. 

‘I need not describe the effects which such a scene produced 
upon the mind of a boy not thirteen years of age ; and even at this 
moment, so strong are first impressions, the crash, the yell, and the 
agonised contortions of that drowning man, are present to my mind 
in all their horrors. 


‘The wreck was cleared, the storm abated. A jury-mast was 
erected, and once more the stately frigate held her way upon the 
glassy surface of the azure wave. The first duty was to collect the 
convoy, and heavy forebodings of their fate were whispered among 
the crew. One by one, however, they gathered round us, showing 
manifest indications of the recent storm. 


‘There is something peculiarly interesting to a seaman in the 
assembling of ships after a gale of wind. It occasions a sensation 
which a landman can never feel, unless it is that sort of melancholy 
satisfaction when friends meet who have surmounted adversity to- 
gether, but with the apprehension of similar calamity still before 
them. Several of the convoy were yet undiscovered ; and, as the 
evening was closing in, the heavy report of a distant gun came 
booming on the waters. Another and another followed in rapid 
succession, and the frigate’s course was directed towards the spot 
whence the sounds proceeded. 


‘ The sun went down in glory—its radiance tinged the bosom of 
the liquid element, but it never rose again on those whose signals 
of distress we heard. ‘They must have seen his last beams arching. 
the heavens with their golden brightness, and light and hope must 
have expired to them for ever. 


‘ The wind opposed our progress, and the swell stiil rolled against 
us, though now it was only the heaving of the sea, without its. 
breaking violence. Still we approached nearer to the object of our 
search, as the noise of the guns was more distinct, and the flashes 
were plainly visible. At length, about midnight, by the help of 
glasses, a dismasted ship was distinguished rolling like a log upon 
the waters. Every nerve was strained, every effort was made to 
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intimate that assistance was at hand, and the boats were prepared 
to give succour, or to snatch from destruction. The sight was 
éagerly bent towards the spot where the clear horizon was broken 
by the dark object of our good intentions. Suddenly the curve 
dippeared connected—in vain the eye sought the vessel in distress ; 
for nothing obstructed the union of sky and ocean, and “ She’s 
fone! she’s gone!” was simultaneously exclaimed by officers and 
men. 

‘ Yes, she was gone—and the gallant ship that had endured the 
fury of the tempest, sunk when its wrath was spent. But that 
tempest had doubtless shaken her stout frame, and rent her joints 
asunder. Yet it was hard to perish almost within the grasp of 
safety. 

‘ Hopes were still entertained that some, if not all, had escaped 
in the boats. Our own were hoisted out ; and, having neared the 
supposed spot, were immediately dispatched. The morning dawned 
in magnificence and splendour—the sun rose in glorious majesty, 
but his earliest beams glanced on a scattered wreck, that told a tale 
of death. The boats were actively employed in passing to and fro, 
but no appearance of human being cuuld be discerned. The launch 
was discovered bottom upwards, and another boat broken nearly in 
two. The truth was soon disclosed; for the name ATuas on the 
stern of the launch informed us that nearly two hundred victims had 
perished in the deep. How the catastrophe had happened, could 
only be matter of conjecture. 


‘One of our boats fell in with some floating spars, which were 
lashed together so as to form a kind of floating raft ; and, on turn- 
ing them over, a scene presented itself that filled every soul with 
anguish. A young female, apparently about twenty-two, with an 
infant fastened round her body, had been secured to the timber,— 
perhaps the last sad office of a tender husband, who, in the affec- 
tionate solicitude of his heart, had vainly hoped to rescue them from 
death. They were taken on board the frigate, sewed up in a ham- 
mock, and again consigned to that element at once their destruction 
and their grave. 


* One other ship was still missing ; what became of her I never 
heard ; but, after waiting a proper time, we pursued our way to the 
island of St. Jago, the place of rendezvous. A succession of fine 
weather soon deadened the remembrance of the past, and, by the 
time of our reaching the Cape de Verds, the “ red flag at the fore” 
had once more gained the ascendancy. The novelties which pre- 
sented themselves at Port Praya, the oranges, the cocoa-nuts, and, 
above all, the monkeys, sporting in their native cunning, unre- 
strained, among the green foliage, were delightful; whilst the 
waters in the bay were so clear and transparent, that fish could be 
distinctly seen at the depth of from thirty to forty feet, swimming 
above the silver sarid that covered the bottom. 
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‘ Having refitted and watered, the anchor was once more weighed, 
and we again directed our course to the place of destinatiun. At 
the latitude appointed we parted from our convoy, and then were 
left alone. Days, weeks, passed on, and no sail ever appeared in 
sight to change the dull monotony. It was still the same unvaried 
scene of sky and ocean, and not unfrequently severe and boisterous 
weather. At the end of five weeks we were gratified by the sight 
of a ship steering towards us, and in a few hours had retaken a fine 
Indiaman, prize to a French frigate. No time was lost in securing 
her; but the irreparable devastation among our crew rendered it 
necessary to proceed with our recapture to Madras ; and thither we 
hastened. 


‘On our arrival, fresh scenes, that appeared like enchantment, 
opened upon me. The Natives on their catamarans, formed of 
three or four logs lashed together, dashing without dismay through 
the tremendous surf that rolled upon the beach with everlasting 
roar, and the manners and habits of the people, filled my young 
mind with wonder and admiration. I regret that my first letter to 
my poor mother is not forthcoming: in fact, the worthy soul con- 
sidered it such a concentration of genius and talent—I much ques- 
tion whether there was not some little exaggeration in my descrip- 
tions—that she wore it completely out by carrying it in her pocket 
to show to all her friends and neighbours. 


‘We remained three years in the East Indies without any thing 
material occurring, and then the cry was—“ Huzza, for old Eng- 
land!” But it would be an almost endless task were I to enumerate 
all my adventures, perilous and humorous, and sometimes a combi- 
nation of both, in my strenuous endeavours to attain to the “ red 
flag at the fore.” Before my six years had expired I had been in 
seven different engagements, received three wounds, (one of them 
severe,) been once shipwrecked, and once taken prisoner, but 
escaped. Storms I had weathered many; had visited the coast of 
Africa, South America, and New South Wales ; but still I endured 
every thing for the sake of the “ red flag at the fore.” 

‘At the expiration of six years I passed my examination for 
lieutenant, and received my certificate of qualification, which, after 
waiting a modest time, I forwarded with a memorial to my patron, 
who had been elevated to the House of Peers. His answer was, 
that “things were materially changed since I first went to sea; 
the same individuals were not now in office, and he much questioned 
whether he could obtain my promotion; indeed, he hinted that it 
would be better for me to quit the service, and apply myself to 
some other profession.” I cannot describe my disappointment and 
_ vexation. Through the representations of this man, I had given 
up the sweets of childhood, to endure the severest hardships and 
privations. I had toiled unflinchingly in my duty; I had fought 
the battles of my country, and could show my honourable scars ; 
and thus to have the “red flag at the fore” torn down by the hand 
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I expected to raise me !—my pride and every feeling of my heart 
revolted against it. I was determined to persevere. 


‘ Other six years passed away, in which I was a partaker of some 
of the most brilliant achievements of the war, when I was honoured, 
after thirteen years’ servitude, with a lieutenant’s commission. But 
even then it was not gained by any desperate act of valour, or by 
those feats which are dear and precious to every British sailor's 
heart ; but simply by obtaining (through the present of a handsome 
cashmere shawl) the interest of a fair lady highly esteemed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. However, I got the white lapelles; and 
that was, as Moriarty observed, “ the first step up the ratlines” to- 
wards the “ red flag at the fore.” 


‘ After this things went on tolerably ill, among some sharp fight- 
ing and many hard knocks. My poor mother slipt her cable for 
the blessed haven of eternal rest. My sister got married to a pirate, 
who plundered my father’s property, ‘and then cast her adrift upon 
the world. The old gentleman's gray hairs were brought with sor- 
row to the grave; my sisters’s coffin was soon placed upon his 
breast ; and I was left desolate. 

‘ Still the “ red flag at the fore,” like a will-o’-the-whisp, lured 
me on. I conducted one of the fire-shigs at Lord Cochrane’s at- 
tack upon the French fleet in Basque Road ; had the command of a 
gun-boat at the storming of Saint Sebastian ; and was with the army 
at the sortie from Bayonne, in which I got a crack on the head— 
not big enough to jump in, to be sure; but it set my brains spin- 
ning fora month. I commanded a fast-sailing schooner, charged 
with despatches for Wellington, when he was expected to occupy 
Bourdeaux, and entered the Garonne in the dead of the night, lighted 
on my way by the flames of a French eighty-gun ship, that had 
been set on fire to prevent her falling into the hands of the English ; 
and, having anchored in a secure position, left my vessel in a four- 
oared boat, passed the batteries undiscovered, and executed my 
orders, as the brave Marshal stood in the great square, with white 
flags and beauty greeting his arrival. 


‘ Peace came : Buonaparte was elbowed off to Elba ; and the “ red 
flag at the fore” was as far off as ever. My vessel was paid off, 
and after many years of activity, 1 entered upon a life of indolence. 
But, as Dr. Watts very wisely observes, in one of the hymns which 
I was compelled to learn at school when a child, 


* © Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” ’— 


so I e’en got married. The fair lady (she is now peeping over my 
shoulder) attracted my attention at church by the broad and bright 
red ribands that graced the front of her bonnet. They reminded 
me of the “ red flag at the fore,” and an inglorious sigh escaped. 
Now, every body knows that a sigh is the beginning of love, for 
Byron says— 
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** Oh, love! what is it in this world of ours 
That makes it fata! to be loved? Ah, why 

With cypress dost thou wreath thy bowers, 
And make thy best interpreter a sigh ?”’ 


‘ Well, but to make short of it, I got married; but no sooner 
had Napoleon returned from Elba than I was again at my duty. I 
was sent by Sir Pulteney Malcolm, then naval commander-in-chief 
at Ostend, with a party of seamen, to man the great guns in the army 
under Wellington on the plains of Waterloo, and the “ red flag at 
the fore”’ once more opened on my view. It was on the very morn- 
ing after the decisive battle that, between Brussels and Bruges, I 
met the first detachment of prisoners coming down, and was ordered 
to take charge of them to Ostend. There were about two thousand, 
officers and men, most of them wounded, and without a single ap- 
plication or dressing to the mangled parts; yet their devotion to 
Napoleon was unabated ; and with their stiffened limbs, sore with 
laceration, and their bodies gashed and scored with sabre-cuts, they 
still shouted “ Vive l’Empereur !” 

‘ The battle of Waterloo ended the war, Buonaparte was de- 
spatched to Saint Helena, and all prospects of promotion are over. 
My noble patron has accomplished the number of his days, and no 
“ red flag at the fore” will ever fall to my lot, unless, indeed, I in- 
clude a certain Bardolphian tinge to the most prominent feature of 
my face, which has been “ red at the fore’’ for some years past ; 
but, excepting the half-pay of a lieutenant, a small remnant of prize- 
money, and a wife and seven children, I am as poor as a church- 
warden’s charity-box.’ 


‘On the Recitation of “ Palestine,” a Prize Poem, by Reginald Heber, 
in the Theatre at Oxford, on the 15th of June, 1803. 
By Miss Letitia Jermyn. 


[‘ None who heard Reginald Heber recite his “‘ Palestine,” will ever forget his 
appearance. His old father was among the audience, when his son ascended the 
rostrum ; and the sudden thunder of applause so shook his frame, weak by long 
illness, that he never recovered it, and may be said to have died of the joy dear- 
est to a parent’s heart.—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, vol. xxii., p. 619.] 

‘ Husu’p was the busy hum ; nor voice, nor sound, 
Through the vast concourse mark’d the moment near ; 
A deep and holy silence breathed around, 
And mute attention fix’d the listening ear ; 


When from the rostrum burst the hallow’d strain, 
And Heber, kindling with poetic fire, 

Stood ’mid the gazing and expectant train, 
And woke to eloquence his sacred lyre. 


The youthful student, with emphatic tone, 

(His lofty subject on his mind impress’d,) 
With grace and energy unrivall’d shone, 

And roused devotion in each thoughtless breast. 
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He sang of Palestine—that holy land, 
Where saints and martyrs, and the warrior brave, 
The cross in triumph planting on its strand, 
Beneath its banners sought a glorious grave. 


He sang of Calvary, of his Saviour sang, 
Of the rich mercies of redeeming love ; 

When through the crowd spontaneous plaudits rang, 
Breathing a foretaste of rewards above. 


What means that stifled sob, that groan of joy ? 
Why fall those tears upon the furrow’d cheek ?— 
The aged father hears his darling boy, 
And sobs and tears alone his feelings speak. 


From his full heart the tide of rapture flows ; 
In vain to stem its rapid course he tries ; 

He hears th’ applauding shouts, the solemn close, 
And sinking, from excess of joy, he dies !’ 


* The Houri ; a Persian Tale.—By the late Henry Neele, Esq. 


‘In the 414th year of the Hegira, Shah Abbas Selim reigned in 
the kingdom of Iraun. He was a young and an accomplished 
prince, who had distinguished himself alike by his valour in the 
field and by his wisdom in the cabinet. Justice was fairly and 
equally administered throughout his dominions ; the nation grew 
wealthy and prosperous under his sway; and the neighbouring 
potentates, all of whom either feared his power or admired his cha- 
racter, were ambitious of being numbered among the friends and 
allies of Abbas Selim. Amidst all these advantages, a tendency to 
pensiveness and melancholy, which had very early marked his dis- 

ition, began to assume an absolute dominion over him, He 
avoided the pleasures of the chase, the banquet, and the harem, and 
would shut himself up for days and weeks in his library, (the most 
valuable and extensive collection of oriental literature extant,) 
where he passed his time principally in the study of the occult 
sciences, and in the perusal of the works of the Magians and the 
astrologers. One of the most remarkable features of his character 
was the indifference with which he regarded the beautiful females, 
Circassians, Georgians, and Franks, who thronged his court, and 
who tasked their talents and charms to the utmost to find favour in 
the eyes of the Shah. Exclamations of fondness for some unknown 
object would, nevertheless, often burst from his lips in the midst of 
his profoundest reveries ; and, during his slumbers, he was fre- 
quently heard to murmur expressions of the most passionate love. 
Such of his subjects whose offices placed them near his person were 
deeply afflicted at the symptoms which they observed, and feared 
that they indicated an aberration of reason; but, when called upon 
to give any directions, or take any step for the management of the 
affairs of the nation, he still exhibited his wonted sagacity and wis- 
dom, and excited the praise and wonder of all. 
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‘ He had been lately observed to hold long and frequent consul- 
tations with the Magians. The kingdom had been scoured from 
east to west in search of the most skilful and learned men of this 
Icass ; but, whatever were the questions which Abbas Selim pro- 
pounded, it seemed that none of them could give satisfactory 
answers. His melancholy deepened, and his fine manly form was 
daily wasting under the influence of some unknown malady. The 
only occupations which seemed at all to soothe him were singing 
and playing on his dulcimer. The tunes were described, by those 
who sometimes contrived to catch a few notes of them, to be sin- 
gularly wild and original, and such as they had never heard before. 
A courtier, more daring than the rest, once ventured so near the 
royal privacy as to be able to distinguish the words of a song, 
which were to the following effect : 


‘ Sweet spirit! ne’er did I behold 

Thy ivory neck, thy locks of gold; 

Or gaze into thy full dark eye ; 

Or on thy snowy bosom lie ; 

Or take in mine thy small white hand; 
Or bask beneath thy smilings bland ; 
Or walk, enraptured, by the side 

Of thee, my own immortal bride! 


I see thee not; yet oft I hear 

Thy soft voice whispering in my ear; 

And, when the evening breeze I seek, 

I feel thy kiss upon my cheek ; 

And when the moon-beams softly fall 

On hill, and tow’r, and flow’r-crown’d wall, 
Methinks the patriarch’s dream I see— 
The steps that lead to heaven and thee. 


I’ve heard thee wake, with touch refined, 
The viewless harp-strings of the wind, 
When on my ears their soft tones fell, 
Sweet as the voice of Israfel.* 

I’ve seen thee, midst the lightning’s sheen, 
Lift up for me heaven’s cloudy screen, 
And give one glimpse, one transient glare, 
Of the full blaze of glory there. 


Oft midst my wanderings wild and wide, 

I know that thou art by my side; 

For flow’rs breathe sweeter ’neath thy tread, 
And suns burn brighter o’er thy head; 

And though thy steps so noiseless steal ; 
And though thou ne’er thy form reveal, 

My throbbing heart and pulses high 

Tell me, sweet spirit, thou art nigh. 


Oh, for the hour, the happy hour, 

When Azrael’st wings shall to thy bow’r 
Bear my enfranchised soul away, 
Unfetter’d with these chains of clay! 





* The angel of music. + The angel of death. 
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For what is he whom men 50 fear, 
Azrael the solemn and severe ; 

What but the white-robed priest is he, 
Who weds my happy soul to thee? 

Then shall we rest in bow’rs that bloom 
With more than Araby’s perfume, 

And gaze on scenes so fair and bright, 
Thought never soar’d so proud a height ; 
And list to many a sweeter note 

Than swells th’ enamour’d bulbul’s throat ; 
And one melodious Ziraleet* 

Through heaven’s eternal year repeat. 


‘One evening, when the Shah was thus occupied, his prime 
minister and favourite, Prince Ismael, introduced into his apartment 
a venerable man, whose white hair, long flowing beard, and wan 
and melancholy but highly intellectual features, failed not to arrest 
the attention and command the respect of all who beheld him. His 
garments were plain and simple, even to coarseness; but he was 
profusely decorated with jewels, apparently of considerable value, 
and he bore a long white wand in his hand. “I have at length, 
O king!” said the minister, “ met with the famous Achmet Has- 
san, who professes, that, if it be in the power of any mortal to pro- 
cure the gratification of your highness’s wishes, that power resides 
in him.” 

«« Let him enter,” said the Shah. The minister made an obei- 
sance, introduced the sage, and retired. 

« « Qld man,” said Abbas Shah, “ thou knowest wherefore I have 
sought thee, and what I have desired of thee ?” 

« « Prince,” said Achmet, “ thou wouldst see Houri, the queen of 
thy bower of paradise ; her who, in preference to all the other dark- 
eyed daughters of heaven, will greet thee there, and shall be thy 
chosen companion in those blissful regions.” 

«« Thou sayest it,” said the Shah. “Can thy boasted art pro- 
cure me a sight, be it even transitory as the lightning’s flash, of 
that heavenly being ?” 

« « King of Iraun,” said the sage, “ the heavenly houris are of 
two different natures. They are, for the most part, of a peculiar 
creation formed to inhabit those bowers ; but a few are sinless and 
beautiful virgins, natives of this lower world, who, after death, are 
endowed with tenfold charms, which surpass even those of the na- 
tive daughters of paradise. If thy immortal bride be of the former 
nature, she is beyond the reach of my art; but, if she be of the 
latter, and have not yet quitted our world, I can call her spirit 
before thee, and thine eyes may be gratified by gazing upon her, 
although it will be only for a moment, transitory, as thou hast said, 
as the lightning’s flash.” 

«« Try, then, thy potent art,” said the prince. ‘“ Thou hast 
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wound up my spirit to a pith of intense desire. Let me gaze upon 
her, if it be but for an instant.” 

‘« Prince,” said the sage, fixing his dark, bright eye upon the 
shah, “ hope not to possess her upon earth. Any attempt at dis- 
covering her abode, or making her thy own, will be disastrous to 
you both. Promise me that thou wilt not think of any such 
enterprise.” 

‘« T promise thee any thing—every thing. But haste thee, good 
Achmet, haste thee ; for my heart is full, even to overflowing.” 

‘The sage then with his wand described a circle round the prince, 
within which he placed several boxes of frankincense and other pre- 
cious spices, and afterwards kindled them. A light thin cloud of 
the most odorous fragrance began to diffuse itself over the apart- 
ment. Achmet bowed his head to the ground repeatedly during 
this ceremony, and waved his wand, uttering many sounds in a 
language with which the shah was unacquainted. At length, as the 
cloud began to grow rather dense, the old man drew himself up to 
his utmost height, leaned his right hand on his wand, which he 
rested on the floor, and, in a low, solemn tone, uttered an incanta- 
tion, which seemed to be a metrical composition, but was in the 
same unknown language. It lasted several minutes ; and while the 
old man was pronouncing it, the cloud, which was spread over the 
whole apartment, seemed graduaily gathering together and forming 
a condensed body. An unnatural but very brilliant light pervaded 
the chamber, and the cloud was seen resolving itself into the re- 
semblance of a human shape, until at length the prince saw, or 
fancied that he saw, a beautiful female figure standing before him. 
His own surprise was not greater than that of the old man, who 
gazed upon the phantom he had raised, and trembled as he gazed. 
It appeared to be a young female, about fifteen years of age. She 
was tall, and her form exhibited the most wonderful symmetry. 
Her eyes were large, bright, and black. Her complexion was as 
though it had borrowed the combined hues of the ruby and the 
pearl, being of an exquisite white and red. Her lips and her teeth 
each exhibited one of these colours in perfection, and her long dark 
hair was crowned with flowers, and flowed in glossy ringlets down 
to her waist. She was dressed in a long flowing robe of dazzling 
whiteness: she neither moved nor spoke, only once the prince 
thought that she smiled upon him, and then the figure instantly 
vanished, the preternatural light left the apartment, and the mild 
moonbeams again streamed through the open lattices. 

‘ Before the exclamation of joy which was formed in the prince's 
bosom could reach his lips, it was changed into a yell of disappoint- 
ment. ‘“ Old man,” he said, “ thou triflest with me—thou hast 
presented this vision to my cyes only that thou mightst withdraw 
it immediately, Call back that lovely form, or, by Mahomet! thou 
shalt exchange thy head for the privilege which thou has chosen to 
exercise of tormenting Abbas Selim.” 
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* « Is it thus, O king!” said Achmet, “ that thou rewardest the 
efforts made by thy faithful subjects to fulfil thy wishes? I have 
tasked my art to its utmost extent: to call back that vision, or to 
present it again to thine eyes, is beyond my skill.” 

*« But she lives—she breathes—she is an inhabitant of this 
world !” said the prince. 

« «Even so,” returned the other. 

«« Then I'll scour all Iraun, I'll dispatch emissaries all over the 
world, that wherever she be, she may be brought hither to fill up 
the vacuum in my heart, and to share the throne of Abbas Selim !" 

* “ The instant,” said Achmet, “ that your highness’s eyes meet 
hers, her fate is sealed. She will not long remain an inhabitant of 
this world. It is written in the Book of Fate that she shall not be 
the bride of mortal man.” 

* © Death, traitor!” said the monarch; “am I not the shah? 
who shall gainsay my will ?—what shall oppose it ?”” 

«« The will of Heaven!” replied the sage, calmly. “The irrevo- 
a decrees of destiny.” 

“ Away! avaunt! thou drivelling wack !”" said Selim, “ let me 
not see thee more!” 


‘ The shah’s maladies, both mental and bodily, increased alarm- 
ingly after this event. The lovely phantom haunted him sleeping 


and waking. He lost all appetite and strength, and appeared to be 
fast sinking into the grave. At length he bethought himself, that 
if he could, from memory, sketch the features which he had beheld, 
he might possibly thence derive some consolation. He possessed some 
talent for drawing—his remembrance of the form and features was 
most vivid and distinct—and, guiding his pencil with his heart rather 
than his Land, he succeeded in producing a most extraordinary like- 
ness. He then summoned into his presence a skilful and accom- 
plished limner, in whose hands he deposited the sketch, and de- 
scribing to him the colour of the hair, eyes, and complexion, of the 
original, he desired him to paint a portrait. 


‘ The limner gazed upon the sketch, and listened to the description 
with profound attention and evident surprise. “ Surely,” said he, 
«« I have seen her whose features are here delineated. Indeed they 
are features which are not easily mistaken, for she is beautiful as 
one of the damsels of Paradise.” 


« « Sayest thou so ?” said the monarch, starting from his seat, while 
he tore from bis turban some jewels of inestimable value, which he 
thrust into the painter's hand. “‘ Knowest thou where to find her ?” 
“‘ She lives in the southern suburbs,” answered the limner. ‘“ Her 
name is Selima, and her father is a poor but learned man, who is 
constantly buried in his studies, and is unconscious of the value of 
the gem which is hidden under his humble roof.” 


«« Haste thee, good Ali, haste thee ! bring her hither—let no dif- 
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ficulties or dangers impede thee, and there is not a fayour in the 
power of the monarch of Iraun to grant which thou shalt ask in vain.” 


‘ Ali flew rather than ran to the abode of his fair friend, in whose 
welfare he had always taken a lively interest. He knocked at the 
door, which was opened by the lovely Selima herself. 


* « Sweet Selima,” he said, “ I have strange news for thee." 


‘« Speak it then,” she answered smilingly ; “ be it bad or good, 
the sooner I hear it the better.” 


‘ “] have a message for thee from the shah.” 


‘« The shah !” she said, and her eyes sparkled with a mysterious 
expression of intelligence and wonder ; but she did not, extraor- 
dinary as was the information, appear to entertain the slightest 
doubt of its veracity. “ "Tis wondrous strange !” 


«« "Tis true,” said the limner. “ He placed in my hands a sketch 
for a female portrait, in which I instantly recognised your features.” 


«“TIt is but afew days ago,” said she, “ that I had an extraordinary 
dream. Methought I was in an apartment of surprising extent and 
magnificence. A cloud of fragrant odours filled the room; the 
cloud became gradually condensed, and then assumed the form of a 
young man of most majestic form and handsome features. Al- 
though I had never seen the shah, I soon knew, by his pale proud 
‘brow, so sad and yet so beautiful, his bright, sparkling blue eye, his 
tall, stately form, and his regal gait, that this could be none other 
than Abbas Selim. He smiled sweetly upon me—he took my hand 
in his, and as his lips approached mine I woke, and saw only the 
cold moonbeams gilding my chamber.” 

* “ Sweet Selima! why have I never heard of this before ?” 

‘ “J told it all to my father,” she said : “ but he frowned upon me, 
and bade me think of it no more, and to tell my dream to no one. 
But thy strange message has made me violate his command. I have 
thought of nothing but Abbas Selim since. How happy ought the 
nation to be whom he governs; and, above all, how happy the 
maiden whom he loves !”” 

«« Then art thou, my Selima, supremely happy,” said the limner ; 
*for of thee is he enamoured to desperation. ‘Thou must accom- 
pany me immediately to the palace.’ 

‘In the mean time the shah paced his apartment in an agony of 
impatience. “Curse on this lingering limner!” he exclaimed ; 
“has he combined with the Magian to drive me to distraction? 
May every vile peasant press to his heart the being whom he adores, 
and am I, the lord of this vast empire, to sigh in vain, and to be 
continually tormented with faint and momentary glimpses of the 
heaven from which I am debarred >” 

‘ He had scarcely uttered these words, when the private entrance to 
his aparment, to which he had given the painter a passport, opened, 
and his messenger entered, leading his fair companion by the hand. No 
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sooner did the monarch’s eyes encounter those of Selima, than he in- 
stantly knew that he was in the real, substantial presence of her whose 
phantom he had beheld. His wonder and delight knew no bounds, 
nor will the power of language suffice to describe them. He pressed 
to his heart the object for which it had so long panted. Health and 
strength appeared to be suddenly restored to him ; new life seemed 
rushing through his veins; and his buoyant step and elastic tread 
seemed to belong to a world less gross and material than that 
in which he dwelt. When the first paroxysm of his rapture was 
over, hé summoned the chief imaum into his presence, and gave him 
orders to follow him into the mosque attached to the palace, for 
the purpose of immediately celebrating his nuptials with Selima. 

‘ The priest gazed intently on the bride, and his features became 
strangely agitated. ‘“ The will of Abbas Selim,” he said, “is the 
law of his faithful subjects ; but if I have read the Koran aright, 
and if my studies have not been idly pursued, the finger of death is 
on yon fair maiden, and her nuptials with the shah will but accele- 
rate the approach of Azrael.” 

* “ Dotard!” said the prince ; and he gazed upon Selima, whose 
features glowed with all the hues of beauty and health. “ Tell not 
to me thy idle dreams, but perform thine office, and be silent.” 

‘The chidden priest obeyed the last injunction of his prince, and 
-with head depressed and folded arms, followed him and his bride to 
the mosque, which was hastily prepared for the celebration of these 
unexpected nuptials. Heavily and falteringly he pronounced the 
rites, which were just on the point of being concluded, when a man 
rushed into the mosque, and, with frantic and threatening gestures, 
placed himself between the bride and bridegroom. It was Achmet 
‘Hassan. 

«« Forbear, forbear !” he cried, “ or Allah’s curse light on you !” 

‘Tt is thetraitorous Magian,” said the shah. “ Villain! wouldst 
thou beard thy sovereign at the nuptial hour!” 

‘ As he spoke, he unsheathed his scimitar, and rushed towards 
Achmet. “ Save him! spare him!” shrieked the bride, ‘ it is my 
father!” and rushing between them, the shah’s weapon pierced her 
to the heart, and she sunk lifeless to the earth. 

‘ All were struck mute and motionless with horror at this fatal 
event. When they had somewhat recovered from their stupor, 
every eye was fixed upon the shah. Still, and cold, and silent as a 
statue, he occupied the same place as at the moment of this fearful 
catastrophe. His eyes glared fixedly and unmeaningly. His lips 
and cheeks were of an ashy paleness. He returned no answer to 
the inquiries which were made of him, and the import of which it 
was evident that he did not comprehend. In fact, it was clear that 
reason had fled from the once highly endowed mind of Abbas Selim, 
and that the reign of one of the greatest and most highly-accom- 
plished princes who had ever filled the throne of Persia was ter- 
minated. 
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‘In a state of listlessness and inanity he continued for above a 
twelvemonth. A few apartments of the palace were all that re- 
mained to him of his once mighty empire, and the sceptre passed 
into thé hands of his brother. His most faithful and constant at- 
tendant was the unhappy Achmet Hassan, whom he had rendered 
childless, and on whose bosom he breathed his latest sigh. As the 
hour of death approached, his intellects seemed to return ; but his 
malady had so entirely exhausted his strength, that he could not 
utter a syllable. Once, from the motion of his lips, it was supposed 
that he was endeavouring to pronounce the name of Selima; then 
a faint smile illumined his features, while he pointed to the casement 
and the deep blue sky which was seen through it, and his spirit fled 
to the bowers of Paradise.’ 


‘ Banks of the Ganges.— By Captain M‘Nughten. 


‘ The skies are fair in southern France, 

And brightly glows an English June ; 
And o’er the ocean’s wide expanse 

How gently smiles the cloudless moon, 
In the mild tropic !—but there’s not, 
Beneath th’ eternal heaven, a spot, 
O’er which the sun, the moon and sky, 
Display a lovelier radiancy, 
Than where the sacred Ganges flows— 
Land of the bulbul and the rose ! 
If its green banks have e’er been red, 
Those times of havoc long have fled ; 
And peace, conjoin’d with plenty, reigns 
Perennial ‘mid those favour’d plains. 
With the once-conquering Moslem, here 
The Hindoo sits, untouch’d by fear ; 
And each sends up the pray'r to Heaven, 
By Shaster or by Koran given ; 
Nor dares his neighbour's rites impede, 
Nor question his dissenting creed. 


* Around, how tranquil is the scene, 

The air how clear—the sward how green ! 
O’er all a luscious languor thrown, 

In the bright noon of that warm zone, 
Impels each youth and gentle maid 

To seek the near and various shade. 

Here towers the straight, umbrella‘d palm, 
Moveless, though high—the air ‘s so calm ! 
And, more removed, yet near the stream, 
Stand the thick mango groves, which seem 
Like those all-hallow'd bowers, where gods, 
In Rome’s young days, had their abodes. 
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There, the Briarean banyan spreads 

His hundred arms, and round him sheds, 
O’er roods of ground, their sheltering boughs— 
Fit place for young Love's timid vows ! 
The light-leaf'd tamarind, more aloof, 
O’ershades the white pagoda’s roof, 
"Neath which the tinkling, silvery bells, 
Denote that there the Brahmin dwells, 

In vain belief his God can hear 

Prayers which, though erring, are sincere. 
And you may see some Moslem tomb, 
Which pious care each night illume. 
With one small light that gleams afar, 

In twinkling beauty, like a star : 

And every hedge and copse is bright 
With the quick fire-fly’s playful light, 
Like thousands of the sparkling gems, 
Which blaze in eastern diadems. 


There is no twilight there, but day 

So brightly vanishes away, 

That its reflection serves to-light, 

For some brief time, the shades of night ; 
And mellows down what else were gloom 
To a sweet clear-obscure.—The doom 
Of many an anxious girl is seal’d 

At that lone hour, as (all reveal’d 

Her lover's fate) the little boat, 

With its pale light may sink or float ! * 
Along the river's dazzling track, 

The boatman guides his slow oolak ; 

Or urges on with speedier oar, 
The light canoe along the shore ; 

While heavily upon its breast, 

The lazy budjras nightly rest. 


There 's not a land on earth more fair, 
Than that whose soil the Gunga laves ; 
There's not a land more bless’d, than where 
Through countless leagues it rolls its waves. 
Land of the wise !—though here unknown— 
Of men romantically bold, 
Whose fame had not, like meteors, flown, 
Had bards in song their deeds enroll'd. 
Land of the beauteous and the brave ! 
Land of the Ganges’ holy wave ! 





* The custom to which these lines allude is explained in a beautiful 
Sonnet by D. L. Richardson, Esq., in the volume of ‘ Forget Me Not?’ 
for 1827. + This may be doubted.—Ep. 





Voyace From Busuire Tro THe ENTRANCE oF THE Evparates, 
IN THE Persian GuirF.* 


AvuG. 25.—During the whole of my stay at Bushire, I had 
been confined by a severe illness ; but being partly recovered, and 
the ship now all ready for sea, the pilot came on board at day-light, 
when we weighed with the last of the ebb, and made sail with a fine 
land-breeze for the eastward. We steered out from anchorage nearly 
a strait course of S.W. by compass, having three fathoms water in 
the shoalest part of the bar or khore, as the channel there is called, 
and this was ae at the top of high-water, in the beginning of the 
springs. As we had now lightened our draft to seventeen feet and 
a half abaft, and fifteen feet forward, we cleared all without touching 
the ground, and at sun-rise had deepened to five fathoms, with the 
town of Bushire bearing E.N.E. 


From this depth and bearing we steered a course of N.W. by W. 
by compass, under all sail, deepening gradually to fifteen fathoms, in 
which depth we were at 9 a.m., when we first saw the island of 
Karreck from the fore-yard bearing right a-head, and distant from 
seven to eight leagues. 


At noon we observed in lat. 29° 3’ N., and had than the centre of 
the island of Karreck bearing N.W.2N., distant four or five miles— 
so that its lat. of 29° 14’ N., given to it in the latest charts, seems to 
be at least five miles too far to the northward. In approaching 
it we shoaled from twenty-five fathoms, at noon, to ten fathoms, 
within a mile of the shore, and standing on for the fort on the N.E. 
end of the island, hauled round the spit there in four fathoms, at the 
distance of a cable's length from the point. As we hauled W.N.W. 
into the channels between Karreck and Korgo, we deepened to six 
and eight fathoms, and in this depth we lay-to for about an hour, 
waiting for a pilot for Bussorah. We had been boarded by a boat 
from the shore as we rounded the point; but as we were furnished 
with an order from the Governor of Bushire, and one also from the 
East India Company's Resident there, for a particular pilot who 
generally took up the largest ships, we had to wait until he could 
be sent for to come off. These pilots have been in general so op- 
pressed by the Sheik of Karreck, that it has been thought neces- 
sary to take them, in some measure, under British protection, in 
order to secure their attendance on ships needing their services. 
The sum paid for the pilotage of ships of all classes, from this isl .nd 
to Bussorah and back again, is two hundred and twenty-two and a 
half Persian rupees, and twenty rupees a month for as long as the 

‘ship shall exceed one month at the port. This money is paid into 
the hands of the Company’s Resident at Bushire, and is recovered by 





* Continued from p. 57 of the last Number. 
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the pilot on his presenting the captain's certificate of his having 
performed his duty. In addition to this, it is usual for the com- 
manders of large ships to make the pilot a present of fifty or sixty 
rupees at the end of the trip, if he shall have conducted himself 
well ; and the common perquisite of two bags of rice to the Sheik 
of Karreck, and one to the pilot’s family, is given on the ship’s first 
passing the island, or at the moment of the pliot’s entering on his 
charge. 

The island of Karreck is estimated to be about six miles in length, 
from north to south, and three miles in mean breadth from east to 
west. By a more accurate survey of one of the officers of the Bom- 
bay Engineers, it was found to contain from twelve to thirteen 
square miles of surface. At its southern extreme is a small islet 
separated from the rest, and here the land is of about the elevation 
of 400 or 500 feet above the level of the sea. From this point a 
ridge of broken land, showing stratified cliffs in many places, and 
fallen and severed masses in others, extends up the centre of the 
island to the northward, leaving the shore flat on each side near the 
sea, and more particularly so on the northern side of the island, or 
that facing the channel between it and Korgo. 


On the eastern side of the island, about the centre of its length 
from nerth to south, and within half a mile of the sea, is a large 
village, the dwellings of which are apparently built of stone, and 
the appearance of which is relieved by gardens, date-trees, and other 
marks of cultivation and fertility. On the high land above this are 
seen several dome-topped sepulchres, of the same description as the 
Sheik’s tombs seen in every part of Arabia ; and among these is one 
more distinguished than the rest. This rises in a spire-like form 
from a square base, like the monument called the tomb of Absalom, 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, near Jerusalem, and the spires is or- 
namented like that of the tomb of Zobeide, the wife of Haroun-el- 
Rashid, on the western bank of the Tigris near Bagdad, and another 
similar one, on the western bank of the Euphrates at Hilleh, both 
of which are mentioned by Mr. Rich, in his account of the Ruins of 
Babylon, as of a workmanship that cannot now be imitated. This 
at Karreck, which is exactly similar to those mentioned, is, perhaps, 
therefore a structure of equal antiquity, and may contain the ashes 
ef some superlatively holy saint of former days. 


‘The fortified town of Karreck is on the extremity of a sandy 
point, to the north-east of the island. On approaching this, the re- 
gularity of the walls, the flag-staff, &c., gives it an imposing ap- 
pearance, but this lessens considerably on a nearer inspection. The 
whole extent of the walls may, perhaps, be half a mile, and within 
this the residences are few and mean, and there are only six rusty 
cannon mounted on the lines. As a fort, it would no doubt effec- 
tually repel a force acting against it without artillery, but no frigate 
which could anchor here within half a gun-shot would be sufficient 
to demolish the whole. 
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The population of Karreck is estimated at present to consist of 
about a hundred and fifty families, all Mohammedan, and, like the 
people of Bushire, a mixture of Arabs and Persians together. This 
appears equally in their physiognomy, their language, and their 
dress ; and the general character that results from this mixture, is 
inferior, perhaps, to either the one or the other, in its origiual state. 
Their chief occupation is as pilots, fishermen, and coasting sailors, 
and their own island furnishes them with cotton, which is manufac- 
tured by their females and children into cloths ; and corn, dates, and 
cattle for their sustenance ; added to which, they have an abundance 
of excellent water, so that their natural wants are at least fully sup- 
plied. Besides the many wells near the sea, there is said to be a 
fine spring in the higher part of the island and near its centre, from 
which the water seems formerly to have been distributed to different 
parts by aqueducts, the ruins of which are described as still to be 
seen. 


The island of Korgo is much lower than that of Karreck, and 
cannot be seen at a greater distance than two leagues from a ship’s 
deck, when -it makes tirst like a long white sand-bank, with trees 
and tufts of bushes thinly scattered along it. It lies to the N.N.E. 
of Karreck, from which it is separated by a clear navigable channel 
ot about a mile in breadth, and having from six to nine fathoms in 
mid-channel in the shoalest part, and shoaling gradually to five and 
four on either shore. By Horsburgh, this island is stated to be four 
miles long, by half a mile broad ; and by Milburn, to be four leagues 
long by a quarter of a mile only in breadth. Its dimensions are, 
however, about three miles from north to south, and one mile in 
mean breadth from east to west, its form having curved lines on all 
sides. By a measurement of greater accuracy, it was found to 
contain about two square miles of surface, and the engineer, by whom 
this survey was made, reported it to be well supplied with water, 
and to have a light sandy soil capable of cultivation, though it has 
always been, and still continues to be, uninhabited. 


The history of the Dutch settlement at Karreck, by Baron Knip- 
hausen, is well known, as well as its destruction by a Persian chief, 
who made the island for a long while a nest of pirates. It seems to 
have been proposed to the Indian Government, by Sir John Mal- 
colm, to make an English settlement here, and certainly such a 
scheme would be worth all the other establishments that we could 
form in the Persian Gulf. At present, all the British cruisers in 
these seas fill up their water here, from its superior quality to that 
of Bushire. Good anchorage may be found all around the island, 
in every wind that can blow. Supplies of fresh provisions may be 
easily raised on the island itself; and it could be made capable of 
strong defence, especially by a maritime power, at very little cost ; 
while, from its proximity to the entrance of the ‘Tigris and Euphrates, 
and its central situation between the two shores, it might entirely 
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regulate the commerce of the Gulf, and clear it entirely of the pirates 
that infest it and interrupt its trade. 


Pearls have been found, of a considerable size, on the banks 
around these islands ; and, by proper means and encouragement, 
this, too, might be made a permanent source of gain; but it has 
never yet had a fair trial. So that the objections raised to the pro- 
bability of its success are at least but conjectural ones. 


Mr. Donald Kinnier calls this island the Icarus of Arrian, chiefly, 
I should suppose, from some resemblance in the names; but the 
text of that writer, and of Strabo, more particularly, leave no doubt 
of this being one of the islands near Grahin, where all other geo- 
graphers have placed it. Dr. Vincent makes a query whether the 
Ikhara of Ptolemy was not at Bahrein? but this of Karreck he 
calls the Sophtha of the same writer, and suggests that it might be 
the Aracca of the ancients,—a name quite as near to the present in 
sound, as Icarus can be thought to be. 


It was about 5 p.m. when the pilot came on board from Karreck, 
and we then made sail, hauling W.N.W., through the channel be- 
tween it and Kongo; and deepening our water gradually to twelve 
and fifteen fathoms, till sun-set, when the centre of the island bore 
S.E. by S., distant about six miles, and our soundings then eighteen 
fathoms. 

The sun had set in a thick bed of clouds to the N.W., and there 
was much lightning in the opposite quarter, or to the S.E., which 
indicated unsettled weather. At 8 p.m. we were taken sharp aback 
with a strong gust of wind from the northward. At 10 p.m. we 
had a similarly sudden squall from the S. At midnight we were 
again laid aback by a gust from the N.W., and not an hour after- 
wards obliged to clear all down in a squall from the eastward. Our 
soundings through the night had deepened to twenty fathoms, and 
shoaled again gradually to fifteen. 

August 26.—At day-light we had the wind from the eastward, 
which obliged us to ply to windward under single-reefed topsails, 
and the weather continued still squally. At 9 a.m. we perceived a 
squadron of six Dows, apparently cruising across the head of the 

- Gulf, and guarding the approach to Bussorah. These were thought 
by the pilot to be a part of the fleet of the celebrated pirate chief, 
Rhanah ben Jaber, who had, for the last twenty years past, been 
the terror of those seas to all Native vessels, but who had been 
brought to abstain from molesting the English flag within the last 
five or six years, though he still continued hostile to every other 
power, and attacked, indiscriminately, the vessels of Bussorah, 
Bushire, Delem, Grahin, and Bahrein, except when they sailed under 
convoy of the English flag. 

At noon it fell calm, and we had shoaled to ten fathoms water, 
our latitude by observation being then 29° 47’ N., and our longitude 
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by run from Karreck in 49° 50’ E. The wind continued squally 
and variable throughout the latter part of the day, and from sun-set 
to midnight we continued beating under short sail, over the flat of 
Tunoap, having irregular soundings from seven to four fathoms, 
when the wind coming dead a-head, and the ebb-tide making, we 
came to an anchor in nine fathoms, on a soft bottom, for the night. 


Aug. 27.—At day-light, while still at anchor, we perceived the 
island of Deery, bearing about N.N.E., distant six or seven miles. 
Behind this, to the S.E., is another island called Boonna, and a 
third called Tunoab, giving its name to the flat. All of these are 
low and sandy, and covered with scattered tufts of long grass, and 
some few trees. They are destitute of water and uninhabited, and 
there is no safe passage for ships between them. The island of 
Deery is the largest, and this did’not appear to be more than three 
miles in its greatest length. The island of Boonna is about half 
the size of this, and Tunoab is close to the shore. These islands 
lie nearly abreast of the easternmost channel which leads to the 
Karoon river, and is frequented only by boats. 


At 6 a.m. we weighed from our anchorage, and made sail, in 
company with two boats, which had brought-up near us during the 
night. These were from Bunder Delim, on the eastern shore, and 
were laden with corn, and bound to the port of Graine, on the op- 
posite shore. Delim is said to be a large and well-frequented port, 
under the Persian Government, and its principal export is corn 
from the low plains near it. Graine is a still better harbour, but the 
town is not so large. The Government of this is an Arab one, and 
independent. ‘The navigation of the whole of the coast of Arabia, 
on the western side of the Persian Gulf, is said so to abound with 
coral shoals, that, as in the Red Sea, all the boats sail only by day, 
and anchor at night, it being necessary, even in the day-time, to 
have a man on the mast-head to look out, and warn the pilot or the 
helmsman how to steer clear of the rocks or shoals on each side. 


We steered now from our anchorage, S.W. for about an hour, 
shoaling from eight to five fathoms, and hauling W.S.W. ; continued 
to have from five to three fathoms as we stood along the edges of 
the bank, hauling off southerly as we shoaled, and coming up 
westerly again as we deepened, but making about a W.S.W. course 
upon the whole. 

After leaving the three islands before named, the space crossed 
over, and having irregular soundings, is called Karabah, or broken 
ground ; the depths being said to vary in some places from twenty 
fathoms to a few feet ; and the tradition of the Natives is, that acity 
lies buried here, but they do not mention its name. 

To this succeeds Khore Wustah, or the Middle Channel, another 
entrance to the Karoon. Then follows the Meidan-Ali, afterwards 
Khore Moosa, then still going to the westward, Khore Kufgah, or 
Bermishere ; after which come the Muen Sand, and then the Khore- 
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el-Bussorah ; there being another channel to the westward of this, 
Teading into a creek called the Khore Abdallah. 


The three islands of Tunoab, Deery, and Bounna, lie in the bay 
‘which is called Kataderbis by Arrian ; and one of these islands is, no 
doubt, the Margastana, where the fleet of Nearchus anchored after 
watering at the river Arosis. The details of their voyage from 
thence to Diridotis, at the supposed mouth of the Euphrates, in the 
modern Khore Abdallah on the opposite side of the Gulf, are such 
as could be given only by one who had really sailed over the track. 
The passage is— 

‘From Kataderbis the course was through a channel surrounded 
by shoals on both sides, which the fleet passed in a line of single 
ships. ‘The shoals were marked out by stakes fixed along the 
margin, in the same manner as the channel between Leukas and 
Acarnania is defined by marks to prevent accidents to those who 
cross the straits. But at Leukas the shoal is a sand, and if a vessel 
gets on shore she is eased off again without difficulty ; but, upon 
this shoa! in Svosiana, the bottom is mud and ouze, so that if a 
vessel strikes, there are no means of relief: for if a pole is put out 
it finds no resistance, but sinks deep into the yielding mud; and if 
the people are put overboard to heave her off, they find no bottom 
to support them.’* 

These are features of the navigation, which are as accurate at the 
present day as they were in the time of Alexander, and prove 
Nearchus to have been a minute and correct observer. After 
passing the shoal of Barekan, as it is called here, the Tenagos 
Arenosam of Ptolemy, and still renowned for its abounding in fish, 
as it was when Nearchus anchored on it,—the track of Karabah, or 
broken ground, would present the shoals on each side through 
which the fleet passed in a single line. The marking out of the 
channel, by stakes placed on each side, is a proof that a much greater 
attention was paid to the safety of vessels navigating on the coast 
than is done in the present day, in which there is not a mark of any 
description to guide the doubting pilot ; and is correspondent to 
the practice of our own and other European nations in marking out 
the place of sands, and lining the difficult channels of rivers, &c., 
with floating buoys. The softness of the bottom here is a perma- 
nent feature that must have always existed, and will continue to do 
so as long as the rivers whose deposit occasions it continue to flow. 
Ships on grounding here sink into the mud as the tide leaves them, 
and neither anchors, warps, nor any other of the means commonly 
used on such occasions, are of any avail ; so that all that remains 
to be done is to wait with patience for the flowing tide to float 
them ; or if they have grounded at the top of high water, they must 
be lightened of their lading before they can be moved. 


The easternmost of these rivers which thus discharge their 
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waters, and form by their deposit the extensive flats along this 
coast, is undoubtedly the Ab-Zab of the Oriental geographers, and 
the Euleus of Ptolemy, the river by which Alexander descended 
with the fleet from Susa-to the sea, (Arrica, lib. 7, p. 282,) when 
he circumnavigated the whole tract which lies between this river 
and the Tigris. It still communicates with the Karoon, or the 
river of Shooster, and is nuw considered only as one of the mouths 
of that river, since it bears, as far as I could learn, no other name; 
the pilot assuring me that the three islands near which we had 
anchored this morning were nearly abreast of the eastern mouth of 
the Karoon. 

The channel called Khore Wustah, or the Middle Channel, is 
that which succeeds the broken ground of Karabah, and lies be- 
tween it and the more regular flat of Meidan-Ali. This, as a branch 
of the same stream, is still said to be one of the outlets of the 
Karoon, and both are navigable for pretty large boats a long way 
up, but ships never frequent them. 

The next channel to the westward is Khore Moosa; and this is 
said to lead to the great branch of the Karoon, for all these com- 
municate with each other, and all are united to the joint stream of 
the ‘gris acd Euphrates by the canal of Haffar, about mid-way 
between Bussorah and the sea. This Khore Moosa, as the chief 
outlet of the Karoon, corresponds exactly with the river Moseus, 
as placed here by Ptolemy; and the name is unquestionably the 
same, with the difference only between the Greek and the Arab 
orthography and enunciation of the same word. 


The fourth channel which occurs in coming from the eastward, 
is the Khore Kufgah, which is the outlet of a stream called the 
Bamishere, and may be considered as one of the mouths of the Shat- 
el-Arab, the name given to the stream of the Tigris and Euphrates 
from their point of confluence at Korna, or Khorah, to the sea. 

‘The last of the channels which intersect the Meidan Ali, or Great 
Flat, is the Khore-el-Bussorah, the bar of which has only three 
fathoms water on it at high water, and will consequently admit only 
ships of a less draught than eighteen feet to pass it. 

The Khore Abdallah, which lies on the west of all these, is the 
entrance to the creek in which Nearchus anchored at Diridotis 
before he went up the Pasitigris, and which was thought by him, as 
well as by Arrian, and most other of the ancient writers, to have 
been the mouth of the Euphrates, but which was probably only 
the outlet of the great canal of Pallacopas, extending from 
Alexandria or Hira, near Babylon, to Teredon, on the sea-coast. 

In standing W.S.W. across the Meidan-Ali, we had regular 
soundings in four fathoms, and either deepened or shoaled our 
water as we made a more southerly or a more westerly course than 
this. ‘This depth of water, though shoal to us who were in a ship 
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that still drew seventeen feet six inches, after being lightened of 
half her cargo at Bushire, was deep to the galleys of Nearchus; and 
this was, no doubt, the space he describes as passing over in a da 
and night from his first anchorage after the shoals of Karabah to 
the port of Diridotis. 


The tradition related to us by our Karreck pilot and his assistant, 
and confirmed by many Arabs and Persians on board, regarding 
the origin of the name of Meidan Ali, as given to this flat, was as 
follows :—They said that in the time of the Prophet Mohammed, 
the whole of this space, from Barekan, to Karabah or Kharaib, and 
from thence across the Meidan Ali to the Muen Sands, and the 
entrance of the Khore Abdallah, was all dry land, well cultivated, 
and covered with cities and towns. It was then inhabited by the 
Guebres, or ancient Persians ; and after Mohammed's death, Ali 
directed his victorious arms towards this quarter for the propaga- 
tion of the faith. A formidable army was raised by the unbelievers 
to receive him; and on this Meidan a pitched battle was fought. 
The sword of Ali, which was drawn at the command of God him- 
self, carried death in every stroke, and so great was the slaughter 
of the infidels, that even the horses on which the faithful rode 
stalked with difficulty over the dead, and waded, breast high, in the 
blood of the slain. The Deity, to prevent a pestilence, and at the 
same time to blot from off the earth a portion of it that had shown 
such stubborn resistance to the messengers of his word and will, 
caused the whole tract to be covered by the sea, allowing his 
victorious emissaries to escape; by which not only the heaps of 
slain, but also the living among the unbelievers, and all their lands 
and dwellings, were buried for ever in the deep. So rooted is the 
belief of this miraculous event here, among the sea-faring people 
at least, that our pilot, when we smiled at the tale, exclaimed, 
‘Good God! what an incredulous race these Fringis are! Why, 
(continued he,) do we not sound upon the tops of houses in two 
fathoms, and then again in deep courts in twenty, and often lose 
our leads by being entangled among the doors and windows? And 
look, even now, (he added, with an air of exultation,) is not the 
very water still red with the blood of these infidels, enough of which 
remains to tinge it for ever, to convince the unbelievers?’ There 
was no disputing the facts of the irregular soundings of the Karaib, 
nor of the redness of the water whenever the mud was disturbed on 
the Meidan, so that we ceded the point rather than excite the anger 
of one whose temper it was so necessary to preserve. 


_ This story has probably its origin in the great battle of the Camel, 
and the defeat of Ayesha, with her attendant Zobeir, which was 
fought by Ali, near Old Bussorah, (Abulfeda, Reiske. Leipsic ed., 
1754, p. 86,) thus converted, in a country where few books exist, 
and still fewer are read, into the miraculous tale related. It may 
here be well to controvert an assertion of Sir Harford Jones’s, re- 
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garding the name of this place, and to show, that though he resided 
so long at Bussorah, and boasts of having passed over all these 
shoals in ships and boats a great number of times, yet that. this 
story was unknown to him. In a note on the name of Ali Meidan, 
accompanying Dr. Vincent's Dissertations on the Voyage of Near- 
chus, Sir Harford says : 


‘ Meidan means any plain surface; and Ala means extensive, 
great, good, &c. ; nor is it ever called Ali-Meidan, but Meidan-e-Ala! 
The Persian scholar will at once perceive the difference, and the ab- 
surdity of Ali-Meidan. M(‘Cluer, who calls it Ali-Meidan, was no 
Persian, nor indeed any other scholar but an admirable navi- 
gator.’—p. 423. 


With regard to the interpretation of Meidan, Sir Harford Jones is 
not quite correct, for it certainly does not mean any plain surface, 
but one of a given extent; and neither the site of a building, which 
would be too small, nor a cultivated plain, which would be too large, 
would ever be called a Meidan either by an Arab or a Persian. It 
is a name generally given to any large square, or corn-market, or 
fenced ground, or place of exercise for troops, either within or with- 
_ out the walls of large cities in the East, and is exactly correspondent 

to the French word ‘ Place.’ The epithet of ‘ extensive’ might be 
tolerated ; but ‘ great’ and ‘ good,’ which is equally implied by Ala, 
would be certainly misplaced. ‘The assertion that it is never called 
‘ Ali Meidan,’ is unfortunate; for this, and ‘ Meidan-Ali,’ are the 
only names by which it is known here; and it would require the 
scholarship of Sir Harford Jones himself to perceive the absurdity 
of Meidan-Ali, particularly when seated, as it is, between Khore 
Moosa on the one side, and Khore Abdallah on the other. It seems 
quite possible, indeed, for a man to have too much learning in some 
cases, and not enough of attention to common objects in others. It 
was the first which made Sir Harford transform the Arabic name of 
‘ Mobarack,’ or ‘ The Blessed,’ given to a remarkable rock near the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, into the Persian one of ‘ Cohum- 
Bareek,’ a low sand, for the same object, (p. 318,) and to call the 
shoal of ‘ Barekan’ by the name of ‘ Bahr-il-Khan,’ for the sake of 
displaying a knowledge of etymology! It was the last which made 
the same person assert that ‘ Nahr’ is never made use of to signify 
a natural river, either in Arabic or Persian, but implies a work of 
art, from the canal of Zobeir to the ditches by which the fields are 
watered at Bussorah ; since, throughout the greater part of Egypt, 
in Arabia Proper, over all Syria, and in Mesopotamia, the term 
‘ Nahr’ is more generally used than any other for a river; and it 
seems to be only about Bussorah and Bagdad that Nahr is used to 
express an artificial canal, and Shat a natural stream ; and of the 
use of Nahar and Nahr for the largest rivers in Hebrew and the 
Arabic of books, there is abundant proof. If Sir Harford Jones has 
thought to compensate M‘Cluer for denying him all claim to learn- 
ing, by making him an excellent navigator, it is more than can be 
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said to apologise for his own mistakes on this head, for no man con- 
versant in sea affairs, though he should have sailed so often over 
shoals as Sir Harford Jonés, would ever describe one as he does, to 
be ‘only dry ‘in part; ‘that’ is, where the water is less than two 
fathoms.’* 

At noon, we observed in lat. 29° 52’ N., and were by chrono- 
-meter in long. 48° 59’ E., in soundings of four and a half fathoms, 
‘on the southern edge of the Meidan-Ali. We continued steering 
“west across this under easy sail ; and at sun-set, having gone about 
fifteen miles in that direction, we saw some low land to the N.W., 
-at'the distance of eight or ten miles, and several boats under sail 
near it, At 8 p.m. the same wind came off the land from the north- 
ward, and blew strong, when we brought-up in five fathoms for the 
night. 

Aug. 28.—The hands were turned out at day-light to man the 
capstan, and all the force of the ship was applied to weigh the 
anchor, but though this was a small stream one with a light cable, 
it had so settled in the oozy mud of the ground here, that we were 
several hours before we could weigh it, and every individual in the 
ship, to the number of more than one hundred men, were exhausted 
by it. The wind was light from the northward, and a strong tide 
of flood was setting to windward on the shoal, so that the breeze 
was not strong enough to stem it; and:in standing on for the Khore- 
el-Bussorah, we were not able to get round the tongue, which ex- 
tends wut beyond the Meeoon Sands, but grounded there in quarter 

less three fathoms by the lead. Lowering down the quarter-boats, 
hoisting out the launch, getting the sternumost guns forward, and 
backing all the head~-yards, fortunately floated us again just before 
noon, when we filled, and shoaled off to the southward. The tide 
having now slackened, as it was high-water, the boats were sent 
a-head to sound, and assisted our getting into deeper water. 


At noon, we observed in lat. 29° 50’ N., and were by chrono- 
meter in long. 48° 44’ E., which was about.a mile to the N.E. of 
the place of our striking. After getting into five fathoms, by stand- 
ing off to the southward, we again hauled west; and in about an 
hour afterwards shoaled to four fathoms in the Khore-el-Bussorah. 
Here we made a few short tacks, with the wind from the W.N.W., 
but finding the ebb-tide had made, and that we could therefore gain 
nothing, we anchored at three and a half fathoms, and furled sails. 


At about half ebb, or near four o'clock, the ship, as we had anti- 
cipated, took ground abaft, and being still afloat forward, swang 
round so as to bring the whole strength of the ebb broad on the 
beam. This naturally occasioned her to heel over considerably, but 
as the ground was a soft and loose mud, she settled deep into it, 
and sustained no injury. As upon this shoal, part of the Khore, or 
__ the bar of the river, as the English sailors would. call it, there is only 
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four fathoms and a half at high-water in spring-tides, and two 
fathoms. at low-water in the same period, there would be no possibi- 
lity of a ship, drawing eighteen feet as we did, going over it without 

ounding, except she had the fortunate combination of a fair wind, 
and tide of about half flood, so as to carry her over at once, while 
the water was high. These, however, one might wait a month for, 
without obtaining, particularly as north-west winds are so prevalent 
here. We had the time of a full moon, with a fine day-tide, from 
six in the morning till noon, which is the time of high-water at full 
and change on the bar, and to this we trusted for our passage across 
it to-morrow, after making, as we expected to do, some further 
progress with the flood of to-night. 


At 10 p.m., the ship floated at about half flood, and though the 
wind was still right a-head, yet as the,moon gave us a fine clear 
light, and the water was smooth, we were determined to gain a few 
tacks if possible. We accordingly hove the anchor up, and with 
some less difficulty than before, as the ground was here a soft and 
louse but: not an oozy or clayey mud. Wecontinued to work over 
the bar in a norrow channel of about a mile, from side to side, having 
from three to four and ahalf fathoms throughout it, and, on the 
ceasing’ of the flood, anchored past midnight in four fathoms, and 
furled sails. 


Aug. 29.—At the close of the ebb, or about 8 a.m., we weighed 
again trom our anchorage, having continued afloat the whole of the 


time, or at least without heeling over, and made sail with the wind 
still from the north-west. In working across the bar, we stood now 
nearly two miles from side to side, carrying from three to four 
fathoms throughout in the first of the flood, and from four to five 
as we came higher up, and the strength of the flood increased. The 
sands which bound this channel on the starboard side in coming up, 
are called Meeoon, and those on the larboard hand, Murughet Ab- 
dullah. Both of them are sufficiently to be discerned by the dis- 
coloured yellow water on them, and the soundings seemed to shoal 
pretty regularly on approaching them, at least as far towards them 
as we ever went, which was, perhaps, within a quarter of a mile. 
The whole extent of the bar is, I should think, at least ten miles in 
length, from the time of first entering on it in the offing, with three 
fathoms at half tide, till reaching the points of land which form the 
fork of the river, and deepening to five fathoms at the top of the flood. 
Throughout this length, the breadth from sand to sand on each side 
is nearly the same, being never less than one or more than three 
miles, and the soundings are, as far as we found, extremely re- 
gular. ; 

At noon we observed in lat. 29° 53’ N., and were by chrono- 
mieter in long. 48° 40’ E., when nearly on the centre of the bar, 
both in length and breadth. At 2 p.m. we had a light air from the 
southward, to which we crowded all sail, and just then came oppo- 
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site the first prong of low land, which bounds the entrance to the 
river on the west, having here five fathoms in mid-channel. This 
seemed at first like a bank of black mud, but on advancing a mile 
higher up, it displayed a fine carpet of grass on a perfect level, ap- 
parently intersected with cuts from the river, but entirely without 
trees. Many temporary cabins of shepherds were, however, to be 
seen, and herds of buffaloes, goats, and sheep grazing in flocks. 


This low point on the west is called Ras-el-Beeshy, and it was not 
until having passed up along it for more than a mile, that we came 
abreast of the point on the starboard hand or the east, which is called 
Baghshet-el-Musaat, or the cultivated grounds of Musaat, who was 
the person, according to tradition, that rendered the spot fruit- 
ful. The land here, though still low and level, is not so much so 
as that of Beeshy, the — parts of which seem even lower than 
the level of the river, like the Isle of Dogs in the Thames. It has, 
apparently, gardens, date-trees, and houses, and it is said to have 
several villages, and to produce a variety of excellent fruits. Whe- 
ther any resemblance may be thought to exist between the name of 
Meeoon, as given to the sands stretching from this point, or Musaat, 
as that of the point itself, and the name of Mesene, which was that 
given to this tract of land by the ancients, etymologists may deter- 
mine. 


I cannot help noticing that there are two modern features of the 
approach to the entrance of this river, as given in the charts and 
nautical directories of the present day, which, as I had anxiously 
looked out for while on the bar, so I was extremely disappointed in 
not finding. ‘The first of these is the ‘ regular and irregular rushes,’ 
which are marked on the extremes of the points of land described, 
of which there is not the slightest appearance as far as I could per- 
ceive, the land of Beeshy being first a black mud point, and then a 
green plain, without a tuft to be seen from any distance, or any ‘ long 
rushes to bediscovered several miles atsea;’ and the land of Baghshet- 
el-Musaat being a white sandy beach with a cultivated plain, and 
gardens, palm-trees, and houses, on a higher level than the opposite 
shore. 


The second is thus given: ‘In entering Basrah river, the rushes 
are discerned at nine or ten miles distance ; bunt the pelicans are 
sometimes seen before the Jand, appearing on the banks in great 
numbers, resembling a white beach.’ I had wondered how any ju- 
dicious and experienced navigator could describe rushes as visible, 
‘at a distance from which a ship’s hull cannet be seen above the ho- 
rizon ; or that pelicans, though they are long-necked birds, could 
be seen still farther: but I had looked on this as an inadvertency as 
to distance, and expected at least to see both the rushes and the 
birds too, when we came within three or four miles of the shore. 
But neither of them appeared, and thoughout the whole of the day 
we scarcely saw a dozen water-fowl of any description whatever, 
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which I thought a remarkable difference from the multitudes which 
crowd the entrances and banks of large rivers in general. 

In standing through this first reach of the river, we steered about 
N.N.E,, keeping the larboad shore aboard, and having five fathoms 
throughout. This reach is perhaps five miles in length, by about 
one in breadth, and is called Bunder-el-Shemaul. At the head of 
it we found the ship Harriett of Calcutta, at anchor, and met the 
Ruparell, and H. C.’s cruizer Vestal, of Bombay, coming down the 
river. Here we turned a small projecting point on the larboard 
hand, and steered north through another reach, which is about three 
miles long, and less than a mile broad. In the centre of this we 
anchored at two p.m., as the flood was done, and the wind came 
from the N.W.; our depth of water was five and a half fathoms, and 
we had a square enclosure inhabited by villagers, and called Khallat- 
el-Ghussbah, bearing W. by S. £ S., distant about a mile. As this 
place affords a fine shelter from the strong north-westers which 
blow with such force and long continuance here, it was formerly 
called Bunder-el-Shemaul, or the Port of the North-west Wind, cor- 
responding to the Eurostus of ancient Alexandria; but since the 
construction of this castellated enclosure, which is very modern, it is 
called by the name of the Castle, as mentioned above. 

The enclosure itself is said to have been built within the last 
three years, to protect the flocks and herds at night; since the 
Joassmee pirates have had the temerity to come up thus far in the 
river, and carry off the cattle of the plains, and plunder the hamlets 
of the keepers with impunity. 

As we lay at anchor here with a strong north-west wind, and the 
tide of ebb assisted by the discharge of the river running at the rate 
of five knots, we required a good scope of cable to hold on, but the 
muddy bottom of the river afforded firm anchoring ground. The 
water was perfectly fresh, even at the top of the flood, and furnished 
us all with agreeable and refreshing draughts after the brackish 
water of Bushire. 

It was near midnight before the young flood made, the ebb having 
run about nine hours, leaving less than half an hour of slack water, 
The wind was still from the N. W., but as the night was clear and 
moderate, we weighed to work against it. 

Aug. 30.—In working to the opposite shore from the enclosure 
of Ghussbah, we had on our starboard hand a point called Ras-el- 
Maneewheh, where were a few scattered date trees. The reach still 
lay from N. to N. N. W., and we had six fathoms in mid-channel, 
and five close to either shore. As far as we could perceive, there 
were no villages in all the reach, which extended for about five miles 
in length, though towards the upper end of it was a place called 
Khiusa by the Arabs, and Dona by the Persians, in which were 
said to be a few dwellings among the date trees. The land was 
every where low, and it was alternately cultivated and barren on 
T2 
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either side ; the former being known by trees and a green surface, 
the latter appearing by night like plains of sand, but having, as we 
were assured, a fine cultivable soil, needing only population to make 
it highly productive. 

The termination of this reach of the river is marked by a projec- 
tion on the right hand, called Ras-el-Chellabi. There are here 
more trees than we had yet seen, and a sand runs off westerly from 
the point, which it is not safe to approach under six fathoms. The 
point derives its present name from a vessel being wrecked on this 
sand, belonging to a rich merchant of Bussorah, who traded largely 
to India. In mid-channel here, there are nine and ten fathoms, 
and in the bight of the opposite shore, seven fathoms close to the 
land. 

From Ras-el-Chellabi, the river makes a short bend to the N.N.E., 
and in standing through this, after passing the point about a mile, 
we had on our larboard hand a small island, called Geziret Abdul- 
lah Aga, on the west of which there is no passage. ‘This island 
has inhabitants, and though small, being not more than two miles 
in length, it is well cultivated with melons, but we did not observe 
many date trees. 

The tract succeeding this island on the larboard hand, and to the 
northward of it, is called Chubdah, and here the plantations of date 
trees form one continued grove, so thickly set, as to leave no inter- 
vals. The point of Chubdah ends the reach, which lies N.N.E. for 
about three miles, and here we anchored at the first of the dawn, as 
the tide was done. We had found the ebb to set nine hours at the rate 
of five knots; and the flood about four hours, at the rate of two and 
a half to three. The time of high-water at the bar was near noon at 
‘the full of the moon, and it seemed to us to be in the proportion of 
about two hours later as far up as this place of our anchorage. 
The cause of the difference, both in the strength and duration of the 
ebb and flood, is easily understood, since the first is assisted and the 
other opposed by the regular discharge of the river ; and this, too, is 
the leading cause of its being high water so much later here than at 
the bar, and of its continuing to be later in the same proportion 
higher up. 

We continued at anchor during the whole of the ebb, lying 
in five fathoms at high water, and four at low, and observed the 
same circumstances regarding the tide as before. Being within a 
hundred yards of the shore of Chubdah, we had several small boats 
alongside, in the first of which came a man from one of the villages 
behind the trees, bringing us a present of green dates, and seeking 
surgical aid for the cure of his hand, which had been dreadfully 
lacerated by the falling of a date tree, with its sharp-edged leaves 
upon it, and had swoln to an enormous size. He had tried every 
means of cure, and was persuaded that nothing but English science 
(for thus he expressed himself) could now effect it ; an opinion 
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which is quite in accordance with the high notion of medical skill 
among Europeans that prevails all over the Eastern world. 


It was near noon before the ebb tide had slackened, and the wind 
was still from the N. W. With this, however, we weighed, and 
turned to windward through the reach, which lies nearly N. W. 
by N., and extends in that direction for several miles. The whole 
of the western shore, which is thickly covered with date trees, 
throughout the reach, is called Chubdah. Opposite to this, on the 
eastern side, is a low and flat plain, like the lands of Essex, on the 
north of the Thames, having no trees, but affording excellent 
pasture to flocks of sheep and goats. Nearly in the centre of the 
reach, or about three miles from Chubdah Point, there is, on this 
plain of the opposite side, a small cluster of dwellings called Kathera 
Abadan, which gives its name to the woodless plain of the eastern 
shore, as Chubdah does to the long grove of the western one. The 
river here is but little less than a mile in breadth, and the soundings 
through it are generally four fathoms near the eastern, and five 
fathoms near the western shore; with four and a half, and quarter 
less five, in mid-channel, at low water, or the commencement of 
the flood tide. The bustle of weighing and making sail, just upon 
the point of noon, lost us the meridian observation for the latitude, 
which would have given us our distance up from the bar with more 
precision than our run. 


When we had made about four miles, ina N. W. by W. direction, 
and were well over on the larboard shore, we had a small village, 
with a few houses indistinctly seen through the trees, bearing W., 
our distance from the shore about one-eighth of a mile. We had 
then the projecting point of Chubdah bearing S. E. by S., distang 
four miles ; the huts of Kathera Abadan S. E. by E., two miles ; 
and a small island, lying off Ahl Deer, bearing N. W. by N., about 
three quarters of a mile from us. 


Dr. Vincent, in endeavouring to find the lake at the mouth of 
the Tigris, as mentioned by Arrian to have been passed by the fleet 
of Nearchus, in their voyage from Diridotis to Susiana, has placed 
an Abadan on the western fork of the river at its mouth, and in the 
place of the present Ras-el-Beeshy. He was unable to reconcile 
this with either of the Apphadanas of Ptolemy, which it resembled 
in name, but did not correspond with in position. He identifies it, 
however, with the place mentioned by Marcian, who says, ‘ Near 
this part of Susiana lies an island called Apphadana, which some 
attribute to Arabia.’ (Marc. Heracl., p. 17, Geog. Minor, Hudson.) 
He thinks this point of land, or island, to have emerged from the 
sea between the time of Alexander and Marcian, and finds that it 
became connected to the main land at a later period, since it was a 
part of the continent in the time of Edrisi. ‘ Abadan,’ says the Ara- 
bian geographer, ‘is a small fort, but still in good condition, situated 
near the sea, which is intended for watching and protecting those 
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who frequent this part of the coast ; it lies on the western banks of 
the Degela (Tigris), in a part where that river particularly spreads 
itself over the land.’—(Vinc. Diss. B., v. i. 474.) All my inquiries 
after this place, at the spot on which it is marked, led to no satis- 
factory results, and the enclosure called Khallet-el-Ghussbah is the 
work of to-day ; nor is there even a tradition, as far as I could learn, 
of any other fort of an older date near it, nor any name in which I 
could trace a resemblance to Abadan or Apphadana. The low land at 
this point may have been gained from the river since the time of Alex- 
ander, and there is nothing in the nature of such changes, or in the 
appearance of the place itself, to prevent one’s believing it to have 
appeared first in the form of an island, as Marcian describes it, and 
afterwards as a part of the main land, according to Edrisi’s account ; 
but the recollection of the name is lost, and all traces of the fort are 
gone. We ourselves, while lying aground on the bar, and seeing 
even the pilots bewildered, and at a loss where to pick out the 
deepest channel for us, had to regret the destruction of such useful 
establishments as these Abadans, whether they served as a protection 
or as land-marks to those who sailed on the coast. 


Edrisi, after describing this fort, continues to say, ‘ Six miles 
below Abadan lies Al-Chiasciabat, which signifies a stage raised 
upon piles in the sea, where there is a watch kept, and those who 
are appointed for that service repair to the stage in boats, and 
return by the same conveyance.’ This was a precaution which 
sufficiently bespeaks the extent of the maritime commerce, as well 
as the attention paid to ensuring the safety of ships in those days ; 
and the want of it now is equally a proof of the negligence of the 
present possessors of Bussorah, and their inattention to their own in- 
terests ; for, whether the trade be greater or less now than then, 
the ships in which it is carried on are so much larger, as to render 
such an establishment more necessary; and the advantages of all 
these precautions are so well understood by Europeans, who form 
the great bulk of the maritime traders here, that every ship would 
not only contribute an ample share to the support of such a watch- 
house, but it might be made a productive source of revenue to the 
Government, if well attended to. 


_ To return from this digression, it is necessary to say, that the re- 
marks on Dr. Vincent's position of Abadan were naturally excited by 
our passage near this village and tract of Kathera Abadan, already 
described. ‘The Doctor thought he could trace the name in the 
Tschabde, and Tschuabde of Niebuhr, which he says he places at the 
mouth of the river; while he rejects the Abadan of M*Cluer be- 
cause it is on the eastern instead of the western side, and too high 
up the stream. But the Tschabde of Niebuhr is, no doubt, the 
Chubdah of our last anchorage ; and this village is nearly as high 
up as the village of Abadan, which M‘Cluer has placed rightly ; 
indeed, the two sides of the river which bear these respective 
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names through a reach of several miles, lie exactly opposite to each 
other. 

The islands of Zeady (for there are two which bear that name, 
from their being almost like one, and separated only by a small 
cut) extend about three miles in length from S.E. to N.W. They: 
are both low, but have a few date-trees, and are partially cultivated. 
There is a narrow channel for boats between them and the western 
shore, which is still thickly wooded. 


Opposite to the south-eastern point of the first island of Zeady, 
the woudless plain ends; and date-trees, not so thickly set as on the 
west, again commence here, with a small village among them called 
Sheteit. 

About a mile and a half, or two miles, beyond this, and still on the 
eastern side, is the small village of Bewerdy, seated among date-trees, 
with an interval of plain land between the grove here, and that of 
Sheteit below. This village is nearly opposite to the channel of 
separation between the first and second Zeady, and is now quite 
deserted and in.ruins. We stood in so close to the shore here, that 
our jib-boom was within three feet of the trees, and the ship’s rud- 
der, when she tacked, was not more than six feet from the edge 
of the land, yet we had eight fathoms water. The bank is not 
more than three feet above the level of the stream, and presents 
quite a perpendicular wall below. It was of a much lighter colour 
than the soil of Egypt, though, as on the banks of the Nile, large 
pieces of the cliff, which its wall formed, separated from the rest, and 
fell in masses into the river, by the agitation which our tacking so 
near in-shore occasioned in the stream, 


In working up through this reach, we had eight fathoms close 
to the S.E. point of the first Zeady; six and a half on the op- 
posite shore; next tack six fathoms, about a cable’s length from 
Zeady ; and six within half that distance of the eastern land; with 
seven and a quarter in mid-channel. We had next five fathoms 
only within two cable’s length of the island just below the division 
between the two, and eight fathoms within a few feet of the trees 
of Bewerdy. As we stood out, we shoaled to four fathoms, which 
was nearly in the centre of the river; and on tacking again 
deepened to eight still close to the starboard shore. 


It is, therefore, safest, in working up this reach, to keep the 
starboard shore well aboard, and give the larboard one abreast the 
two islands of Zeady a wider birth, particularly on getting up to- 
ward their centre and north-western end. The Directories and the 
Charts give five islands on the larboard shore here, counting 
Chubdah as one, and describing this as the largest, and thickly 
planted with trees, while the others are small and uncultivated. 
The assurance of our pilots, and my own observation, convinced me, 
however, that Chubdah is all on the main land, and that there were 
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no more than two islands in the reach, which are both named Zeady, 
as already described. 


About two miles beyond the last station of Bewerdy, among the 
trees, with an interval of woodless plain, and on the same side of 
the river, is the village of Braim, seated also in a date-grove, but 
still inhabited. In standing close to this, we felt the eddies of the 
stream so strongly, as it came from two channels of the river above, 
that the ship would not stay, and the tide driving us fast towards 
one of these channels which was not practicable for ships, we were 
obliged to anchor in order to get her head off shore. We had here 
eight fathoms water, with the following bearings : 


Village of Braim N. 100 yards. 
Nearest part of the shore N.E. 50 ditto. 

S.E. point of Geziret-el-Mehellah....... W. a N.3N. } mile. 
Starboard channel, north of it vlying.. . 5s eee 

Larboard ditto, south of it, for ships.... W. to W. by s. 
Ras-el-Khast, or Deep Water Point... .. W. by S. $ mile. 
Sihhan, among date-trees Wis. 14 mile. 


The island of Mehellah is flat throughout; its south-eastern end is 
almost level with the water, and covered with grass ; above this, to 
the S.W., are date-trees, and it extends.in length about three miles, 
being broader in the centre than elsewhere, and narrowing gradually 
at each end. The channel to the N.E. of it is frequented only by 
boats, though it is nearly as broad as the other, but shoaler The 
banks of the river opposite to it is still thickly wooded ; Chubdah 
reach is considered to end here, at this double channel and point of 
Mehellah on the one side, and at Ras-el-Khast, or Deep Water 
Point, on the other; its course, as taken from hence, bearing 
N.W.N. and S.E.ZS., and its whole length about ten miles. 


Immediately as our ship swung to the tide, we weighed again, 
keeping all the sails set, and casting her head to the westward, 
stood across toward Ras-el-Khast, having nine fathoms in mid- 
channel, and eight close to this point. The channel here being 
narrower than in any part of the river we had yet passed, and not 
more than a quarter of a mile across, we had to back and fill 
through it, carrying six and seven fathoms in mid-channel. At 
this contracted part of the river are the ruins of two Turkish forts, 
one exactly on the extremity of Deep Water Point, and the other 
immediately opposite to it, on the flat edge of Mehellah. They 
were constructed about ten years ago by a Pasha, who was at 
enmity with the Governor of Bussorah, and having guns here, it 
was said the navigation of the river was interrupted by them; but 
this was of short duration, the forts being soon 1 taken and demo- 
lished, as they are seen now. 
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We consider this volume to be a very valuable contribution to 
that interesting, but hitherto imperfectly investigated, department 
of history which occupies itself in tracing the connection and descent 
of nations. By far the most important evidence upon this subject 
of which we can avail ourselves, is that which is furnished by the 
languages still spoken in different countries, or of which authentic 
monuments yet remain to us. Words,—the mere breath of men’s 
lips,—which we are so apt to look upon as the most perishable of 
human productions, are, in truth, of all things the most indestruc- 
tible, coming down to us often from an age of which every other 
relic is lost, and revealing to us, in this way, not a little both of 
the manners and history of tribes, whose very existence, but for 
this undying record, would have been forgotten or unknown. It 
is quite true that etymological researches have often been pursued 
after a fashion as unphilosophical and absurd as can well be con- 
ceived, and that in the popular estimation, accordingly, the name of 
the study has, in fact, become little better than a jest and a by- 
word. The old school of inquirers into the origin and affinity of 
languages were, indeed, as frivolous a race of triflers as ever in- 
fested literature. Their investigations, in the first place, were uni- 
formly conducted, without the least reference to any end or purpose ; 
and this, of itself, was bad enough. But the method of their pro- 
ceedings was, to the full, as unintelligible as the end; for rule or 
principle they obviously had none, any more than the needy adven- 
turer who lives upon his wits, and to whom every new necessity 
prompts a new species of shift. Etymology, in their hands, was 
only a sort of pointless punning ; something quite as ‘ weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable’ as was ever produced by the united exertions 
of extravagance and dulness. 


We must not, however, confound etymology with this abuse of 
it. Language, which, examined piecemeal, and without reference 
to any guiding and comprehensive principle, seems to the mere 
lexicographer only a chaos of shapeless shadows, of which the eye 
may make any thing it chooses, is to the philosopher at once a well- 
ordered and curious garden, and a very mine of knowledge. Con- 
sidered, in regard to its structure and character, it presents us, 
perhaps, with the most valuable metaphysical study to which it is 
possible for us to apply ourselves; and is calculated to teach us 
more of the nature of mind, and its mode of proceeding in many of 
its subtlest and most delicate operations, than we can learn from 
any other source. It is not, however, its importance to the meta- 
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physician with which we have at present to concern ourselves. Re- 

rded in another point of view, language, as we have said, is both the 
most faithful and the most’ permanent of all the memorials that pre- 
serves for us the past history of our race. The early history of man is 
merely the history of so many migrations. When the plain or valley 
which was the home of the first of the world’s families, began to grow 
too narrow for the increasing numbers of its inhabitants, it was just 
as natural and as necessary that the pent up population should over- 
flow its boundaries, and spread itself over the neighbouring parts, 
as that the waters which have long been accumulating within some 
subterraneous cavity should at last burst their barriers, and gush 
forth in a free stream from the side of the rock on the mountain. 
The same law that distributes over the earth the refreshing and fer- 
tilising element from which ‘herb, tree, fruit, and flower’ derive 
their nourishment, has also carried abroad, over what was once but a 
rude and voiceless desert, those ever-spreading rivers of population 
to which it is not less indebted for the cultured loveliness in which 
so much of it has now been taught to smile. The fountain, in both 
cases, has risen and over-topped, or broken down its detainments ; 
and the eruption, however violent and seemingly unnatural at first, 
has eventually quenched the thirst of the parched soil, and made a 
fairer and better creation spring forth wherever it sent its influences. 


No tribe has ever settled for some time in any country without 
leaving discernible traces of its occupancy, if in no other way, at 
least in a certain sprinkling of its peculiar dialect, which may be 
read even by very distant generations, either in the existing lan- 
guage, or more generally, perhaps, in what we may call the topo- 
graphical nomenclature of the land. To take the case of England, 
for example, the speech which is even at this day in use among us, 
indicates as distinctly as the most authentic written document could 
do, that however mixed a nation we may have now become, a race 
of Teutonic origin must at some remote period have occupied the 
country. And even had all vestiges of Saxon etymology disap- 
peared from our language, the same information might still have 
been gathered with equal certainty from the names of almost every 
old town and hamlet and stream throughout the land, falling upon 
our ears, as they do at this day, with nearly the same sound as they 
conveyed to those of the men who lived where we now live more 
than a thousand years ago. A still more enduring monument has 
been that of a large portion of the northern part of the island, in 
which, although the popular speech has been for many centuries a 
dialect of the same Saxon which forms the basis of the established 
language of the south, the names of places almost all belong to 
a very different tongue, to that Erse or Gaelic, namely, which is still 
spoken in various forms and degrees of purity in the Scottish 
Highlands, a great part of Ireland, and that district of England 
called Wales ; and which is demonstrated, by the circumstance we 
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have just mentioned, to have been also at one time vernacular to 
the inhabitants of nearly the whole of Scotland. 


The object of Mr. Grant in his present publication, is to show 
that his Gaelic countrymen constitute, in all probability, the most 
unmixed remnant now existing of that race, which, having come 
originally from the East, seem at one time to have overspread the 
greater part of Europe, and to have formed the primitive inha- 
bitants, not only of our own country, but also of Greece, Italy, 
France, and the central region of that quarter of the globe. Of the 
districts thus originally peopled, the greater number appear to have 
been subsequently overrun by another host of Oriental invaders, 
known in classic history by the name of the Pelasgi, who brought 
with them a civilisation to which the former had not attained, and 
by that means succeeded in substituting, in all the countries where 
they settled, their own manners and their own language, in place of 
those of their ruder predecessors. Even in those countries, how- 
ever, where they mixed themselves with the old inhabitants, they 
did not of course succeed in obliterating every trace of the ancient 
tongue ; while, on the other hand, there were a few secluded spots to 
which they did not penetrate at all. Although in Greece and Italy, 
accordingly, the Pelasgi soon became the prevailing language, 
and that brought by the first migration survived only in such voca- 
bles as that of the new-comers did not sweep away ; in Britain and 
in Ireland, which the Pelasgi did not visit, the old tongue still re- 
mained in unmixed purity. The proof of all this is evidently to be 
sought for in a comparison of the Gaelic with the Greek and Latin ; 
and it is to this object principally that the researches of Mr. Grant 
are directed. That the language of our Celtic fellow-countrymen 
enters largely into the composition of the two classic tongues, it 
will, we apprehend, be impossible for any impartial inquirer, after 
the perusal of the present volume, to doubt. 

We regret that our limits only permit us to lay before our readers 
a very few of the results of the ingenious author's investigations ; 
but we shall state as many as we trust will induce such as take any 
interest in the subject to consult the volume for themselves. 


The syllable co, so often used in composition, has the same sig- 
nification in Gaelic as in Greek and Latin. The Celtic ed, food, is 
evidently the origin of the Greek and Latin edo. ‘The Greek xowos, 
and the Latin coena, are merely the Gaelic coinné, public. The 
Gaelic pobul and slogh (the s dropt in pronunciation) are, in like 
manner, the originals of the Latin populus, and the Greek aos, of 
the same signification. 

Again, the root of the Greek -ywoua:, -yervaw, &e. -, is only to be found 
in the Gaelic gin, a person born. The Latin novus is the Gaelic no, 
or nua. Aoyos and Acya are merely the Gaelic luaigh, to speak or 
make mention of. Car (compounded of co and ar) signifies in 
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Gaelic affection, and is the origin of the Latin cor, and the Greek 
xapdia. So, from dile, love or will, comes the Latin diligi, and pro- 
bably also the Greek écdw. 


Treibh (bh sounding v) is the Latin tribus, a tribe. In Greek 
worns is a drinker ; in Latin, poto is to drink ; and in Gaelic, pot is 
drink, and poter a drinker. Poter is compounded of pot and fer, a 
man, (evidently the origin, it might have been added, of the Latin 
vir.) Poor pa, in Gaelic, signifies thirst. . 


Sagum, in Latin, is a soldier’s coat, or a garment in general. This 
is merely the Celtic saiche, a hide. It may be hence inferred that 
the earliest clothing consisted of the hides of animals. This indeed 
is still farther confirmed by the Gaelic word for clothing in general, 
which is edach, a compound of saiche, (the s dropt as usual in com- 
position,) and ed, food or cattle. This, by the by, proves also, that 
among the Celtic nations cattle at one time formed the chief sus- 
tenance of the people. 


Ma signifies, in Gaelic, a protuberance or swelling ; hence, Ma- 
th-er, (although the th is silent) a mother, literally the pap, dug, or 
nipple person. LBra-th-er, a brother, is literally the person suckled 
by the same bra or breast. Ather,a father, signifies literally the 
man animal, that is, probably, the most noted or distinguished ani- 
mal. The Gaelic is the only language which presents an etymology 
of these three almost universal terms. The Greek xaois, we may 
add, which signifies frater vel soror cwtaneus, twin-brother or sister, 
is the co-aos of the Gaelic, literally signifying of equal age, a com- 
pound of co, equal, and aos, age, in Greek av, and in Latin evum. 

The Latin mare, the sea, is the Gaelic muir, (in the genitive mar,) 
of the same signification, and componded of mu, about, and tir, the 
land. The Greck amp is the Gaelic a-ar ; the Latin tellus is tala; 
mons is mona ; and amnis is amhaint, which is also recognizable in 
the Greek rorauos, 


Beo is alive in Gaelic, and marbh is dead. Hence the Greek 
Biow, the Latin vita (or bita, as it was sometimes written,) the Latin 
mors, the English murder, and the Greek yowa, (fatum). Biuth, too, 
in Gaelic, signifies food, as do Bis and fires in Greck. 


The Gaelic ar, a field, is the radical part of the Greek apovpa and 
aypos, and of the Latin arvum and ager. From the same root come 
apow, aporns, apotpov, aro, arator, aratrum, &c. The Latin arbor is 
a compound of two Gaelic words ar and bar, which signify the crop 
of the field: the term is employed to denote corn in Gaelic. 


The Gaelic word for a mouth is bel ; hence the Greek Bnaos, the 
entrance to a house. Junga is the nail of a finger or toe ; the La- 
tins say unguis, and the Greeks ovyt. Corp is body, in Latin corpus; 
anim is mind, in Latin animus, anima ; anail is breath, in Latin 
helatus, anhelitus ; ainaim is name, in Greek ovoya, in Latin nomen. 
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It is only in Gaelic, however, that the etymology of the last of these 
terms becomes evident ; ainaim being a compound of ain, know- 
ledge, and fuaim, sound, and signifying, in this way, known or fami- 
liar sound. 

But our limits prevent us from accompanying the learned author 
any farther in his curious and interesting researches. The subject, 
to the illustration of which he has devoted himself, is one that has 
engaged the attention of several former inquirers ; but the present 
essay has added an immense number both of facts and of ingenious 
deductions to what had previously been laid before the public. Much 

' still remains to be done before we shall obtain a complete and per- 
fectly consistent theory of the connection between the different 
branches of the great human family. But Mr. Grant and his fel- 
low-labourers are in the road that will lead them, if any may, to 
the truth. And we do not doubt, that many discoveries in this de- 
partment of inquiry are yet destined to reward the union and co- 
operation of scholarship and sound philosophy. 





STANZAS. 


*T1s a deep luxury to weep and think of thee 
In the lone midnight hour, when all is still 

Save the soft-breathing gale, whose lone and soothing wail 
Suits with affection’s tears and secret thrill. 


My soul is with thee now, though thou canst never know 
Its nearness and its thoughts’ intensity ; 

I mark thy gentle gaze upon the lunar rays, 
And see the sacred tears they draw from thee. 


Oh, thou canst not forget !—No, no! I will not let 
My heart believe such change can be in thine ; 

What is our friendship past, if not through life it lasts, 
And in eternity our souls entwine ? 


What were the memory I cherish now of thee ? 
Oh! it would leave a drearier waste behind 

Than the void bosom bore, ere that sweet flower it wore, 
To the long hueless deserts half resigned. 


Though we were sever'd far, as Earth from Earth's day star, 
My soul would feel thy friendship’s ardour yet, 

Making my light by day—by night my loveliest ray, 
The only faithful orb that cannot set. . 


And if no more we meet, thy memory shall be sweet, 
Though it be watered with embitter'd tears ; 
I'll love the hallow'd flower, the lone queen of my. bower, 
And cherish it through life’s remaining years. 
S. E. H. 
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Tue next incident -was the appearance in ‘ The Calcutta Journal,’ 
of the 25th October, 1821, of a letter signed Sam. Sosersinzs, 
which induced a combination of the six Secretaries to Government 
to prosecute the Editor. The letter contained a playful satire on 
the manners of the fashionable world in Calcutta, and the inconve. 
nience attending the etiquette observed in it. No personality was 
ever suspected, nor was there a single sentence objected to by the 
Secretaries except the following: 


* But if no wrongs are to be redressed, or suggested improvements 
listened to, except those which go through secretaries and public 
officers to Government, none will be redressed or listened to but 
those whom they favour; and the influence of their favour (as well 
as their displeasure) extends further than the Government can be 
aware of ; some striking examples of which will soon be brought to 
their notice by your fearless correspondent —Sam. SopersipEs.’ 


For this single ungrammatical sentence did the United Secretaries, 
acting under the professional advice of a soi-disant Whig Advocate- 
General, Mr. Spankie, prefer a bill of indictment in ten counts. A 
grand jury, composed chiefly of servants to Government and de- 
pendants on the Secretaries themselves, after much contention, found 
a true bill!! The indictment was tried on the 18th of January, 
1822, and the jury, after five minutes’ deliberation, found a verdict of 
Not Guilty, which was received with acclamations, loud and deep. 


The Grand Jury having ratified the judgment of the Secretaries in 
the end of October, 1821, several squibs a peared in ‘ ‘i he Calcutta 
Journal’ of the beginning of November ; some gravely analysing 
Sam. Sosersipes’ infringement of the laws of Lindley Murray, and 
searching for the true meaning of the proposition he intended to 
enunciate ; some glancing at the composition of the Grand Jury ; 
some tittering at the awkward position in which the prosecutors 
had placed themselves. To arrest these fresh libels, which Mr. 
Spankie compared to ‘ the plagues of Egypt,’ (not, perhaps, very 
happily, considering the purpose for which those plagues were in- 
flicted, and the character of the persons against whom they were 
directed,) he moved, on the 8th of November, for a rule to show 
cause why a criminal information should not be filed against Mr. 
Buckingham. After a long debate on the 16th of November, Sir 
Edward East and Sir Anthony Buller concurred in granting the in- 
formation. Sir F. Macnaghten* dissented, both on the law of the 





* See an amended Report ef Sir F. Macnaghten’s speech in ‘ The 
Calcutta Journal’ for October 3, 1823. 
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of the case, and also on the merits. The trial of this information 
was delayed by the departure of the two former Judges, and ulti- 
mately prevented owing to the arbitrary banishmeut of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, by those who had accused him of ‘ obstructing the due 
course of justice!’ Thus was he deprived of the opportunity of 
earning a second triumph in the Supreme Court. 


In the same month of November, 1821, the Supreme Council 
was agitated by the consideration of a passage in ‘ The Calcutta 
Journal’ of November 9, remarking on the contrast between the 
praise bestowed on Lord Hastings in English newspapers for hav- 
ing established the liberty of the press in India, and the actual con- 
dition of the press ; concluding with a sarcastic quotation from his 
Lordship’s speech of 24th of July, 1819. This, it seems, was a 
‘ grossly personal’ attack, for it is thus spoken of by Mr. Adam in 
his anonymous pamphlet : 


‘ Every body knew the passage quoted to have been taken from 
his Lordship’s speech, not only from the publication of the document 
itself, but from Mr. Buckingham’s repeated citations of those very 
passages, when it was his object to give them a construction in 
favour of his assumption of a latitude they never were intended to 
convey. He, of all men, could least plead ignorance of their real 
meaning, for, besides the clear purport of the speech itself, and the 
qualification with which the sentiments regarding the advantage of 
public discussion of the acts of Government were accompanied, he 
had been repeatedly and authoritatively corrected for acts which he 
had attempted to defend on his construction of that speech. This 
perversion of it, on that occasion, in a manner still more grossly and 
personally offensive, seemed to demand the most serious notice.’ * 


Now, in the first place, every censure of the public conduct of a 
statesman is, in proportion to its severity, offensive, and an attack 
on his ‘ personal’ conduct. What is meant by ‘ grossly personal,” 
it is impossible to say, unless it be that the passage in question re- 
ferred to an instance of gross inconsistency. Secondly, there was 
no perversion of the meaning of Lord Hastings's speech of 24th of 
July, 1819. That speech contained no ‘ qualification.’ Mr. Buck- 
ingham never gave it but one construction, and for that construction 
he had never been ‘ authoritatively corrected.’ The fit and neces- 
sary occasion to give that authoritative correction of a misconstruc- 
tion, was in the composition of the Chief Secretary's letter of the 27th 
of January, 1820; but we have already seen that neither that nor 
any other document, public or private, official or demi-official, ever 
attempted to repel the charge of inconsistency by cavilling with the 
‘ clear purport’ of that speech. Nothing could well exceed the in- 
discretion of quarrelling with Mr. Buckingham on this ground ; but 
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we have the following explanation of the motives which staid the 
Governor-General’s hand, taken from the same source : 


‘It was admitted on all sides (of the Council Board) that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s conduct was deserving of the serious consideration of Go- 
vernment, and the seriously hurtful effects of his writings were 
fully acknowledged ; but it was observed (by Lord Hastings ?) that 
the discussion at that time about to take place in the Supreme 
Court would exhibit the true quality of Mr. Buckingham’s con- 
duct. Should he be acquitted, then the Governor-General, by hav- 
ing resorted to a trial, had avoided the inconvenience of a harsh 
procedure in a disputable case. Should the verdict be against him, 
then the equity of a subsequent removal, which it was finally anti- 
cipated Mr. Buckingham would entail on himself, by renewed im- 
proprieties, would stand manifest in the judicial decision.’ 


From internal evidence, the above passage would seem to be 
transcribed from a minute by Lord Hastings. One cannot but admire 
the prophetic strain of the conclusion ; the singular foresight which 
finally anticipated the removal which Mr. Buckingham would entail 
on himself ; and the satisfactory reasoning by which it is shown that 
the public would acquiesce in such a dispensation of criminal equity. 
If it would have been (to use the softest language) a harsh pro- 
cedure to banish Mr. Buckingham, when the true quality of his 
conduct had not been ascertained by a jury, why was Government so 
often on the point of resorting to this same procedure—so often 
threatening it as the certain consequence of the next ‘disputable case’? 
And suppose the verdict had been against him, would that ‘ judicial 
decision’ make the equity of subsequent removal without trial stand 
manifest? Is it equitable that every man who has once been con- 
victed of libel by a jury, should be thenceforward placed beyond the 
protection of the law? But there is no end to the absurdities in- 
volved in the doctrine maintained by the Government of India on 
the subject of the press. 


It was known to all Calcutta that Lieutenant-Colonel Robison, 
of his Majesty’s 24th Foot, was the author of the letters signed 
“Sam. Sopersipes.’ He had served with distinction in different 
parts of the world, especially in Java, where he had been employed 
in a political capacity by Lord Minto, whose aid-de-camp he had 
been. He was much esteemed and loved in the regiment he com- 
manded, and had nothing to fear from court-martial or jury, if ar- 
raigned as a soldier or a citizen. But the frank earnestness of his 
style was not adapted to a country where the Press, though it had 
been proclaimed to be free, was beset with pit-falls, man-traps, and 
spring-guns. Being at Nagpore, in the very centre of India, in 
April 1822, he addressed a letter to the Editor of ‘ The Calcutta 
Journal,’ under the signature of ‘ A Military Friend,’ asserting, in 
strong but general terms, that within the last three years, but par- 
ticularly within the last year, the exposures and discussions of which 
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a free press had been the medium, had excited a wholesome fear 
and useful zeal throughout every department, and had checked more 
abuses and introduced more improvements, than all the orders, laws, 
and regulations in the civil and military codes ; concluding with 
proposing some questions as to the authority by which local rank was 
conferred on officers in the service of the Nizam and other Native 
wers. The name of the author having been extorted from Mr. 
Buckingham, the Government passed the following resolutions : 


‘ That a letter, under the signature of ‘ A Military Friend,’ pub- 
lished in ‘The Calcutta Journal,’ of the 17th instant, is a gross insult 
to the Honourable Company's Government, falsely and slanderously 
asserting that divers abuses and oppressions were permitted by that 
Government, until they were exposed in the above newspaper: and 
encouraging the thoughtless to represent grievances through that 
channel, with all the distortions which inexperience or malignity 
might prompt, instead of resorting to the legitimate source of re- 
dress, where the grounds of complaint would be justly measured. 

‘ That, as the Editor of ‘ The Calcutta Journal’ has acknowledged 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Robison, of his Majesty's 24th regi- 
ment, to have written the letter in question, and to have sent it to 
him (the Editor) for publication, the Governor-General in Council 
must deem it inexpedient, for the interests of the Honourable Com- 
pany, that the said Lieutenant-Colonel William Robison, (unless he 
can disprove the charge made against him by the Editor of ‘ The 


Calcutta Journal,’) should be placed in any situation where an im- 
portant trust may devolve upon him. 

‘ That the above opinion be communicated to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and ‘that his Excellency be requested to act in consonance 
to it.’ 


Lord Hastings having, as Commander-in-Chief, received these 
resolutions, which he had drawn up as Governor-General,—and on 
the misrepresentations contained in which it is needless to com- 
ment,—directed Colonel Robison to proceed to England immediately, 
upon leave of absence, there to abide the decision of the Duke 
of York and the King ;—that is, Colonel Robison was sentenced 
to relinquish the command of his regiment, (which was des- 
tined to return to England next year,) and to undertake a journey 
of seven hundred miles, partly through an unhealthy country, at 
the most unfavourable season of the year, while his own health 
was alrgady seriously impaired. Under these trying circumstances, 
and feeling as if power had done its worst, he addressed a letter 
to Government, dated the 9th of June, expressive of unmea- 
sured resentment against the Commander-in-Chief. A few days 
after its dispatch, he addressed a second letter to Government, re« 
questing permission to recall the first, as having been written under 
the impulse of highly-irritated feelings. This request was not com- 
plied with ; and Colonel Robison was arraigned before a court-mar- 
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tial at Bombay, on the 1st of October, 1822, on the following charges 
preferred by order of the most noble the Commander-in-Chief in India; 


‘1. For conduct incompatible with the duty of an officer, in tra- 
ducing the Government under which his Majesty's orders had placed 
him, by describing and characterising a public resolution and mea- 
sure of that Government, relative to Lieutenant-Colonel Robison, as 
a military officer, as “ an unwarrantable, tyrannical exercise of au- 
thority, which reduces every officer in India to a state of slavery 
equal to that of the gentlemen in the Russian service,” the above 
malignant expressions forming part of the first paragraph of a letter, 
dated the 9th of June, 1822, addressed, and sent by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robison, to, and received by, the Chief Secretary to the Su- 
preme Government; and in which, instead of offering any explana- 
tion of his conduct, or soliciting any redress, he declares, that “ he 
does not entertain the smallest hope of justice or redress, from a 
Government capable of acting as the Government (as he therein al- 
leges) had acted towards him.” 


‘2. For having pointed insulting and scandalous remarks at the 
head of the Supreme Government, who was, at the same time, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robison’s military Commander-in-Chief, in the 
eighth paragraph of the above letter ; and in particular, in stating, 
that he hoped the head of the Government would promulgate that 
it “is resolved to turn any officer out of the country at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, who dares to publish a single comment or senti- 
ment upon public affairs displeasing to them, no matter what motives 
actuated him; if the Government fancy it contains the least offen- 
sive matter, the writer sball be turned out of his house and quarters 
like a dog with the mange, at the point of the bayonet, and left, 
sick or well, ready, or not ready, to march off, and embark for 
Europe, if the sea-coast be seven hundred miles distant.” 


‘ 3. For abusive and grossly insubordinate language applied to, 
and highly reflecting on, the Commander-in-Chief, on the tenth and 
eleventh paragraphs of the above letter, charging the Commander-in- 
Chief with “ taking to himself the peculiar merit of inflicting on him 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Robison) truly despotic, degrading, and in- 
human measures ;”’ and accusing the Commander-in-Chief of “ more 
inconsistencies, acts of injustice, and bare-faced abuses of power and 
patronage, during his command of the army in India, than are to be 
found in the annals of military transactions for fifty years before he 
came out to India.” 

Whereupon the Court passed the following sentence : 

‘ The Court having maturely weighed and considered all that has 
been adduced in support of the prosecution, as well as what has been 
brought forward on the defence, are of opinion, that the prisoner, 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Robison, of his Majesty's 24th regiment, 
is Guilty of all and every part of the charges preferred against him, 
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with the exception of the word “ scandalous,” contained in the second 
charge, of which they do therefore acquit him. 


‘The Court having found the prisoner guilty, as above specified, 
do therefore adjudge him, the said Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Robison, to be reprimanded in such manner as the officer approving 
this sentence may think proper. 

‘ The Court are induced to award this lenient sentence in conse 
quence of Lieutenant-Colonel Robison’s long and meritorious ser- 
vices, and the high character which he has produced on his defence, 
from the late Governor-General, as a confidential servant of Go- 
vernment.’ 

It may be observed, that, in selecting the criminatory epithets 
with which the above charges were introduced, those which might 
bring into question the truth of the matter extracted from the de- 
fendant’s letter had been studiously excluded. But that artifice 
could not narrow the ground of his defence to the mere fact of 
his having written the letter, and to the abstract applicability of 
the epithets in thé charge. As the jurisdiction of the Court com- 
prehended the law, the fact, and the apportionment of punishment, 
they were bound to consider the circumstances referred to in the 
letter ; and, after allowing for the provocation given by the inflic- 
tion of a most severe punishment without trial, for a supposed non- 
military offence, in which the appropriate tribunal would have dis- 
covered no guilt, to find what degree of malice and insubordination 
remained to actuate the writer of the remonstrance, which formed 
the ground of the charges, and to proportion the punishment to the 
extent of guilt so found. It was manifest, therefore, that Lord 
Hastings virtually stood on his trial before the court-martial, and, 
as far as character was concerned, even more seriously than Colonel 
Robison. His Lordship appeared in that Court, by his attorney, 
the Judge Advocate-General, under the most unfavourable and re- 
volting circumstances ; attempting to conclude with judicial for- 
malities what had been begun in arbitrary violence. He delivered 
to them, bound hand and foot, a victim whom he himself—judging 
in his own cause—had unjustly condemned, and required them to 
complete the sacrifice. He who had acted in contempt of law and 
justice, now invoked their assistance to punish the reproaches which 
had been wrung from the object of his proscription. What other 
answer could have been expetted from men far removed from every 
source of prejudice or partiality, connected with the matter submitted 
to their decision, than that which the court-martial actually re- 
turned ?. The only thing objectionable in their sentence is, their 
assigning, as the sole cause of the light punishment they had awarded, 
a circumstance in itself insufficient to account for their lenity, and 
which must have had the least influence in determining their judg- 
ment. They ought either to have introduced a reference to other 
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considerations, as well as to character and services, or have suppress- 
ed all mention of their motives. 


The remarks by Lord Hastings on the above sentence, published 
in General Orders, dated Calcutta, November 12, 1822, after insist- 
ing on the inaccuracy just adverted to, contain the following 
passage : 

‘ When the prisoner admitted the “ imprudence and impropriety” 
of the step he had taken, he expressed no contrition ; so that his 
sense of error appears to have extended merely to the consequences 
of which he supposed himself to be in peril. He simply accounts 
for the intemperance of his language by saying, that he had written 
under the impulse of an irritated spirit, an excuse inadmissible in 
itself ; while he defeats even that plea by maintaining the principle 
on which he acted in a manner that aggravates the original offence.” 


This is the invariable language of the Judge in his own cause, of 
which we have had so many examples in the preceding pages, and 
shall have still more. The excuse of irritation from being trampled 
on, is inadmissible! And a justification of the principles on which 
he had acted, supported by arguments taken out of the mouth of 
the accuser, is an aggravation of the original offence ! 


’ Being released from arrest, Colonel Robison embarked for Eng- 
land, but died the day preceding the arrival of the vessel, whence 
his remains were brought on shore and interred. How far mental 
anxiety and distress, co-operating with exposure and fatigue, may 
have contributed to shorten his earthly course, it is impossible to 
say. He was, probably, spared much disappointment, since the 
King was pleased to express unqualified disapprobation of the sen- 
tence of the court-martial, and approbation of the conduct of Lord 
Hastings. In a letter from the Duke of York to Sir Edward Paget, 
dated Horse Guards, 6th June, 1823, are the following passages : 


‘ That individual (Lieutenant-Colonel Robison) had by delibe- 
rate acts, wholly inconsistent with the duties of his profession, and 
with the trust reposed in him, subjected himself, in the first instance, 
to a strong censure passed by the Government of India, and to the 
consequent order for his immediate departure from that country ; 
in the next, to trial before a general court-martial, on charges re- 
sulting from his obstinate adherence to the unjustifiable course 
which had drawn upon him so deserveg and so necessary a censure. 
His Majesty commands me to say, that he cannot reprobate in terms 
sufficiently strong, the extraordinary and culpable latitude and license 
which Lieutenant-Colonel Robison had permitted himself to assume 
in his communications, whether as conveyed to the press and avowed 
by him, or as addressed to the official authorities: the first showing 
a determination to bring into public contempt, and to thereby sub- 
vert, that Government under which he was employed in the command 
of an armed force; the second, deliberately setting at defiance all 
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authority, civil and military, and tending to the destruction of those 
principles of military subordination, which it is the first duty of an 
officer to support, and to inculcate by example and precept.’ The 
King was further pleased to observe, ‘ that if such proceedings were 
tolerated, if they were not most decidedly checked, the troops in- 
tended for the protection of the state, would, in the hands of men 
disposed to resort to them, or to sanction them, become the active 
engines of its destruction. That nevertheless the officers composing 
the court-martial which tried Lieutenant-Colonel Robison, who 
were sworn, therefore, to decide upon the charges brought against 
him according to evidence, without partiality or favour, and according 
to their consciences, have thought fit, in the discharge of the duty 
thus solemnly imposed upon them, deliberately to pronounce Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robison guilty of traducing’ the Government under 
which he was serving, and of falsely imputing injustice and abuse 
of power to the Commander-in-Chief ; and, at the same time, to de- 
declare, under the same solemn obligation, that there was nothing 
scandalous in such guilty conduct; and that the Court having, in 
administering justice according to their oaths, found Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robison guilty of the charges preferred against him, have 
placed, beyond the possibility of doubt, the sense which they enter- 
tain of the extent of the crime, by applying to it only a reprimand of 
the slightest character.’ 


Such were the sentiments which his Majesty was advised to com- 
municate to the army of India on the case of Colonel Robison, of 
which the beginning was an alleged anonymous libel, of which the 
publisher was ‘ obliged to give up the author ,’* the middle was a 
sentence of banishment without trial, and the end was the just sen- 
tence of a Court, who, as in the preceding letter they are three times 
reminded, were sworn to decide without partiality or favour, and 
who, for not seeing Colonel Robison’s conduct with the eyes of his 
accusers, were sharply reprimanded! ‘The ‘ deliberate acts’ of 
Colonel Robison were his deliberate opinions published anony- 
mously ; and if he exaggerated the benefits of a free press, that 
exaggeration redounded to the credit of the Government, which he, 
trusting to the solemn declarations of Lord Hastings, believed to 
have conferred that fruitful benefit. If Lord Hastings had not 
grossly violated those declarations, he could not have ascertained the 
fact of Colonel Robison’s having written the letter, nor could he 
have made ‘ a Star Chamber business of it.’ ‘These considerations 
should have had some weight with his Majesty's advisers. This 
court-martial, moreover, did not find Colonel Robison guilty of 
‘ falsely imputing injustice and abuse of power to the Commander- 
in-Chief,’ but only of intemperately reproaching him for injustice. 
Nor was the sentence of the Court demonstrative of their sense of 
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the extent of the crime set forth in the charges, but of the extent of 
crime proved to their satisfaction, under all the circumstances of the 
case. 


When Mr. Buckingham -had been compelled to surrender the 
‘name of the author of the letter signed ‘ A Military Friend,’ he nei- 
ther knew what construction Government put on it, nor what mea- 
sures they intended to pursue against its author. But in reply to 
an absurd perversion of the meaning of the letter by a correspon- 
dent, in a virulent hostile journal called ‘ The John Bull,’ he vin- 
dicated its tendency, and expressed his concurrence in its main doc- 
trines as understood by him. As usual, this defence, which appeared 
in the Journal of the 20th of May, was held an aggravation of the 
the original offence. 


‘ The occasion was artfully taken,’ says the author of the ‘ State- 
ment of Facts,’ ‘ of exciting by anticipation the sympathy and com- 
miseration of the public, and he had again the effrontery to quote the 
QUALIFIED declaration of the Governor-General in favour of a free 
press, in defence of the general tone of his paper, notwithstanding 
the repeated intimations he had received that the recorded regulations 
of Government were to be the rule of his conduct. It 1s Not Pos- 
SIBLE TO CONCEIVE A MORE GROSS AND UPEN INSULT TO GOvERN- 
MENT THAN THE PUBLICATION OF HIS DEFENCE OF A PAPER. WHICH 
HE KNEW HAD EXCITED ITS DISPLEASURE. ‘ By his defence of 
Lieut.-Col. Robison’s letter, he became equally responsible for it 
(even if the publication had not made him so) with the author, and 
the same measure of punishment ought to have been dealt out to 
both.’ ‘ A proposition to that effect was supported by all the mem- 
bers of Council, but it was negatived under the provisions of 
33 Geo. III. c. 52. sec. 47.’ 


The animadversions which Mr. Buckingham published in his 
Journal of July 30, 1822, on the appointment of Mr. Jameson to 
be superintendent of a school for Native doctors, were next brought 
under.the notice of Government by Mr. Jameson, who claimed their 
protection. This paper, undoubtedly, contained a pretty severe 
attack on the public conduct of Mr. Jameson, and a no less decided 
censure on that of the Government, which had made an appointment 
open to so many objections. Yet Lord Hastings, who had inter- 
fered on so many occasions of less moment, and when there was no 
reason to apprehend a breach of the peace, did not think this ‘a fit 
subject for the interference of Government ;’* though, on the 
principles maintained in the Chief Secretary’s letters, it was the fittest 
that had ever occurred ; and the consequence was, that Mr. Jame- 
son contrived to fasten a personal quarrel on Mr. Buckingham, and 
they fought a duel on the 5th of August. If the press had been 
free, or if Lord Hastings had always respected that ‘ national right 
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of his fellow-subjects,’ this was an occasion on which the head 
of the European community might have interposed his paternal 
advice with peculiar propriety and advantage. 


As the objections which Mr. Buckingham had urged against the 
selection of Mr. Jameson to fill the new office were of a strictly 
public nature, unmixed with any allusion to his private character, 
conduct, history, or connections, they ought to have been met in 
the same spirit. All that there was of exaggeration in the account 
of the time required for the discharge of the duties appertaining to 
the several offices previously held by Mr. Jamson, might have been 
repelled ; and his qualifications, as a linguist, might have challenged 
competition ; though it might not have been so easy to show that 
there was not a radical error in the plan of the institution, in making 
the Native languages the medium of teaching the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine to Natives, who retained all their prejudices against 
the dissection of human bodies, and other professional ope- 
rations. So few will submit to the painful and unprofitable 
acquisition of the Native languages, that there were many 
chances against him who had best surmounted those difficul- 
ties, possessing both willingness to accept the office, and the other 
requisites for the due fulfilment of its duties. And when all gifts 
were combined in one person, the students could have access to no 
books but those which he wrote or translated ; whereas, if a know- 
lege of the English language, and a freedom from prejudices, were 
required in the students, there would be nothing to impede the com- 
munication of a complete professional education. The incompati- 
bility of the office of Superintendent of the School, with that of 
Secretary to the Medical Board, under whose immediate control. 
and superintendence the whole establishment was placed, might 
also have embarrassed the apologists for the appointment. The illus- 
tration of this part of the case by the almost incredible but perfectly 
authentic anecdote of Mr. Manesty, resident at Bussorah, deserves 
a secure corner and lasting record in the history of British India.* 


The last correspondence between Lord Hastings and Mr. Buck- 
ingham, on the subject of the Press, is not the least interesting, 
inasmuch as the degree of practical freedom permitted to it was not 
incidentally adverted to, but formed the substance of the discussion. 
As the period of his Lordship’s departure approached, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, ever too credulous on that point, imagined that ‘he had 
the strongest reasons for believing’ that his Lordship was disposed 
to be reconciled to the Press, and to revert to the principles he had 
avowed on the 24th July, 1819. Accordingly, when in August, 
1822, the Editor of the ‘John Bull’ sneered at the idea of a Free 
Press in India as equally pernicious and ridiculous, as a thing 
that never had existed, nor ought to exist, Mr. Buckingham 
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thought that he was vindicating the character of Lord Hasti 
for sincerity as well as wisdom, in maintaining, on the authority of 
his Lordship’s speech in 1819, that a Free Press had existed, and 
ought to exist, in India. Of course he did not deny that the arbi- 
trary power of transmission afforded the means of destroying, not 
only the liberty of the Press, but every other liberty ; but he con- 
tended, first, that Lord Hastings pledged himself, in 1819, not to 
use that power for the purpose of invading that ‘ freedom of publi- 
cation which he regarded as a natural right of his fellow-subjects ;’ 
secondly, that there no where existed a single law or regulation im- 
posing restraints on the Indian Press. Both these positions were 
incontrovertible ; for when the Regulation for licensing the Press 
was registered by the Supreme Court, in April 1823, it appeared 
that there was no prior law or regulation which afforded the slight- 
est precedent or analogy for its enactments. The restrictions 
contained in the Circular of August 19, 1818, were, therefore, 
‘in point of fact, and in point of law, mere waste paper,’ though 
very significant intimations of the manner in which the Governor- 
General was determined to abuse a power, which has never ina 
single instance, and never could be justifiably exercised. On the 
other hand, the Editor of the ‘John Bull’ insisted that the restric- 
tions of August 19, 1828, possessed’ a force and validity which 
could not belong to any act emanating from the sole authority of 
the Governor-General ; and that the ‘ winged words’ of a Governor- 
General could not repeal or suspend a resolution passed by the 
Governor-General in Council. The efficacy, however, of the resolu- 
tion in question depended on the momentary caprice of the Go- 
vernor-General, whose sole will, independently of the concurrence 
of his Council, determined the enforcement of the penalty. 


While these Editors were daily producing their rival Amphytrions, 
to the great amusement and amazement of the public, and while it 
seemed doubtful with which of the two Lord Hastings would iden- 
tify himself, he (if we may judge from sure internal evidence) wrote 
the following letter, and sent it for transcription and signature to 
the office of the Acting Chief Secretary : 


‘ To Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


*« Sir, General Department. 

* 1.—The attention of the Governor-General in Council has been 
called to a discussion in the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ of the 31st ultimo, 
respecting the power of Government to forbid the further continu- 
ance within the British territories in India of any European not being 
a covenanted servant of the Honourable Company. 


‘ 2.—With a suppression of facts, most mischievous, as tending 
to betray others into penal error, you have put out of view the cir- 
cumstance that the residence alluded to, if it be without a license, is 
criminal by the law of England ; while, if the residence be sanc+ 
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tioned by license, it is upon the special recorded condition, not 
simply of obedience to what the Local Government may see cause 
to enjoin, but to the holding a conduct which that Government 
shall deem to merit its countenance and protection; a breach of 
which condition forfeits the indulgence, and renders it liable to 
extinction. 

‘ 3.—This provision, which the Legislature of your country has. 
thought proper to enact, (53 Geo. III., cap. 155, sect. 36,) you 
have daringly endeavoured to discredit and nullify, by asserting that 
“transmission for offences through the Press is a power wholly 
unknown to the law;” that “ no regulation exists in the statute- 
book for restraining the Press in India ;” and, that “ the more the 
monstrous doctrine of transmission is examined, the more it must 
excite the abhorrence of all just minds.” 

‘4,—No comment is requisite on the gross disingenuousness of 
describing as a tyrannous authority, that power, the legality and 
justice of which you had acknowledged by your voluntary accept- 
ance of a leave, granted on terms involving your express recognition 
to that effect. Neither is it necessary to particularise the many 
minor indecencies in the paper observed upon, since you have 
brought the matter to one decisive point. 

‘ 5.—Whether the act of the British Legislature, or the opinion 
of an individual, shall be predominant, is now at issue. It is thence 
imperative on the duty of the Local Government to put the subject 
at rest. The long-tried forbearance of the Governor-General will 
fully prove the extreme reluctance with which he adopts a measure 
of harshness; and even now, his Excellency in Council is pleased 
to give you ‘the advantage of one more warning. You are now 
finally apprised, if you shall again venture to impeach the validity 
of the statute quoted, and the legitimacy of the power vested by it 
in the chief authority here, or shall treat with disregard any official 
injunction, past or future, from Government, whether communicated 
in terms of command, or in the gentler language of intimation, your 
license will be immediately cancelled, and you will be ordered to 
depart forthwith from India.—I am, Sir, &c. 

*C. LusHIneGron, 
* Acting Chief Sec. to Gov.’ 

* Council Chamber, Sept. 5, 1825. 


The errors of fact and reasoning, of principle and feeling, con- 
tained in every line of the above letter, lie on the surface, and are 
well exposed in Mr. Buckingham’s reply, of the 9th September, 
1822. , 

_ Lord Hastings resigned the Government on the 13th of January, 
1823, and in less than a month, his successor, Mr. Adam, caused it 
to be intimated to Mr. Buckingham, that if he should be found in 
the East Indies from and after the 15th of April next, he would be 
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sent forthwith to the United Kingdom. His alleged offence was 
having qyestioned the propriety of appointing the Rev. Dr. Bryce 
to be Clerk to the Committee for Controlling the Expenditure of 
Stationery in Public Offices, not only by adverting to the unfitness 
of such a union of spiritual and secular functions, but by insinuat- 
ing that the reverend gentleman might be in some measure indebted 
for this mark of favour to his having contributed a series of virulent 
and blundering attacks on Mr. Buckingham’s private character, in 
letters signed ‘ A Frienp or Banxes,’* of which Dr. Bryce was 
understood to be the author, and responsibility for every line of 
which he declared, in a published letter to Mr. Justice Buller, that 
he ‘ could not feel otherwise than provp’ to undertake. Indeed, 
the free course, not to say patronage, given, towards the close of 
the administration of Lord Hastings, to a series of letters directly 
instigating Government and individuals to all manner of violence 
and outrage against Mr. Buckingham, was one of the most observ- 
able things in the conduct held by Government towards the Press. 
* Dans les pays,’ says D’Alembert, ‘ ou la presse n'est pas libre, la 
license d’insulter les gens de lettres par les satyres, n’est qu’ une 
preuve de peu de consideration réelle qu’on a pour eux, du plaisir 
méme qu'on prend a les voir insultés. Et pourquoi est-il plus 
permis d’outrager un homme de lettres qui honore sa nation, que 
de rendre ridicule un homme en place qui avilit la sienne? Si on 
croit devoir laisser un libre cours aux libelles et aux satyres, en ce 
cas que toutes les conditions et tous les états en puissent étre 
indifferemment | objet.’ + 

It appears that if, instead of the tone of pleasantry which Mr. 
Buckingham employed on this occasion, tutus nimium timidusque 
procelle, he had used as direct and serious animadversion as he did 
on the appointment of Mr. Jameson, his offence would not have 
been held to be sensibly aggravated, nor could any additional 
guardedness of expression have extenuated it. We learn from the 
* Statement of Facts,’ that ‘ the unimportant nature of the appoint- 
ment referred to in Mr. Buckingham’s publication of the 8th of 
February, and the intrinsic absurdity of the remarks themselves, 
can in no degree affect the question of his expulsion, nor are the 
merits of the arrangement itself in any respect involved in the pre- 
sent discussion. The Governor-General’s objection was, as on a 
former occasion, to the assumption by the editor of a newspaper of 
the privilege of sitting in judgment on the acts of Government, and 
bringing public measures and the conduct of public men, as well as 
the conduct of private individuals, before the bar of what Mr. 
Buckingham and his associates miscall public opinion.’ And 
‘there appeared no other measure so WELL calculated to stop the 





* Part of the set of libels. of which Sir Francis Macnaghten said, 
April 7, 1823, that he could not even think of them without horror. 
+ Essai sur les gens de lettres, in his Melanges. 
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evil as that proposed by the Governor-General.'—‘ Besides, expul- 
sion is the only mode of punishment with which the Legislature 
has urmed the Government against such assaults on its dignity and 
authority ; and the Governor-General conceived that, in proposing 
to exercise that power in the instance here alluded to, he was using 
it strictly as a shield, and not as a weapon of offence.’ 


If it had been permitted to Government to deliberate whether 
Mr. Buckingham should be pilloried, fined, imprisoned at Chunar, 
Asseerghur, or St. Helena, there might have been room for choice 
and for doubt as to the propriety of the selection ; but when the 
Legislature had armed the Governor-General with no other weapon 
than a bare shield, wherewith he might thrust his adversary to such 
a distance, that half the convex world should intervene between 
them, whenever he considered his dignity assaulted by the expres- 
sion of an unfavourable opinion of his measures, the transaction is 
freed from every possible objection ! 


About this time the following anecdote was quoted,* as illustra- 
tive of the extent to which indulgence may be carried in pronouns 
cing judgment on the use of his ‘ shield, from which a supreme 
ruler may have thought it incumbent on him not to shrink : 


‘ At leaving the Court of Pella, Aristotle recommended as worthy 
of accompanying Alexander on his Persian expedition, his own 
kinsman, Callisthenes, an Olynthian, a learned, and certainly an 
honest man, but of a morose, unaccommodating temper, pertina- 
ciously attached to the old system of republics, which the father of 
Alexander had overturned in Greece ; equally daring and inflexible 
in his purposes, and unseasonably bold in his speech. Aristotle 
himself perceived and lamented his faults, and admonished him, in 
a line of Homer, “ That his unbridled tongue might occasion his 
early death.”+ The prophecy was fulfilled. Callisthenes, not re- 
flecting that he who has once condescended (in the words of Arrian) 
to be attendant on a king, ought never to be wanting in due defer- 
ence to his will, rudely and outrageously opposed Alexander’s reso- 
lution of exacting the same marks of homage from the Greeks 
which were cheerfully paid to him by the Persians. The manner 
of Callisthenes’s punishment and aeath is related more variously 
than almost any historical event of such public notoriety ; but most 
writers concur in opinion, that HE MET WITH THE JUST REWARD 
OF HIS RASHNESS AND ARROGANCE. 

Mr. Buckingham embarked on board the Sir Edward Paget on 
the 2d of March, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 9th of July, 
1893. After his arrival he found that distance and other causes 





* From Dr. Gillies’s ‘ Translation of Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics,’ 
vol. i., p. 27. 

+ The line cited by Dr. Gillies, Iliad, xviii. 95, refers to the death of 
Achilles in Jattle. It might be appropriately quoted by Aristotle, but it 
is here mistranslated. 
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prevented his obtaining from Calcutta the evidence, without which 
he could not bring his case before a jury ; a circumstance to be re- 
gretted, not on account of the possibility of his being awarded ade- 
quate compensation for the injury he had sustained, but because his 
failure in such a pursuit, from the unbounded latitude with which 
the statute had conferred arbitrary power on the Governor-General, 
and the anxious care with which it had barred every claim to redress 
against its exercise, would have brought more impressively home to 
every man the question whether such a state of the law reflects 
honour or disgrace on England. 

We may contrast the immunity with which the law has invested 
Governors of India against actions on the case by British subjects 
expelled from India, with the verdicts obtained against other Go- 
vernors for similar injuries. 

In 1771, General Mostyn, Governor of Minorca, arrested one 
Fabrigas, and banished him to Carthagena, in Spain, on pretence of 
his having been guilty of a riot, and endeavoured to excite a mutiny, 
though the man had only presented a petition against certain regu- 
lations imposing a maximum on the price of wine. Fabrigas brought 
an action against Mostyn in 1773, and had a verdict, with 3,000/. 
damages. . 

Against General Murray, another Governor of the same island, 
Mr. Sutherland, Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court, recovered 
5,000/. for having been maliciously, and without any reasonable or 
probable cause, suspended from his office. In this case, the Go- 
vernor had legal authority to suspend, until the king’s pleasure were 
known, and had professed his readiness to restore the Judge if he 
made a particular apology, which condition of reinstatement had 
been approved by the king. 

In 1769, two Armenian merchants arrived in England for the 
purpose of bringing an action against Mr. Verelst, Governor- 
General of India, and General Smith, Commander-in-Chief, by 
whom they had been arrested in the territories of Oude and sent 
prisoners to Calcutta, their crime having been to disregard the mo- 
nopoly of private trade, which the Company's servants, civil and 
military, of the highest class, had established for their own benefit. 
After many harassing legal obstacles, and a delay of five years, the 
two causes came on in the Common Pleas before Chief Justice De 
Grey, and a Special Jury, who found a verdict against Verelst (the 
evidence having failed in affecting Smith) of 5,000/. for one plaintiff, 
and 4,000/. for the other. 

In 1763, Mr. Wilkes was confined a few days in the Tower, 
under a general warrant signed by Lord Halifax. For this false 
imprisonment Mr. Wilkes brought an action against the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Wood, and recoyered 1,000/. damages. His action 
against Lord Halifax was not tried till 1769, when he recovered 
4,000/. damages. 
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Fame. 


Not that in a case of transportation without trial from India, 
justice could ever be satisfied without adequate punishment of the 
individuals guilty of such oppression, exclusive of compensation 
to the sufferer for the civil injury received. But in Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s case neither has yet been done. — 





Fame. 


I stoop where chiefs forgotten strove, 
And gazing o’er the heath, 
I thought of those who fought above, 
I thought of those beneath. 
They left no trace 
On plain or hill, 
But Nature's face 
Was glorious still. 


Fame was the wreath, on many a soil, 
In many a field they sought, 
Yet the reward of all their toil 
A grave inglorious bought, 
By hostile hand 
To perish there,— 
A stranger land 
Their sepulchre. 


Nor there to mourn the pilgrim came, 
As poets idly sung, 
O’er them who deemed immortal fame,— 
(From heaven, though brightly sprung,) 
Could dwell alone 
In man’s vain breath ;— 
Or glory won 
On fields of death. 


Then let the seasons as they pass, 
Their robe of greenness spread ; 
Or hide with winter snows the grass, 
As thick as once the dead : 
The flower that wide 
Its fragrance flung, 
Ev’n from thy side, 
O chief! it sprung. 
He that is great in doing good, 
Though nameless and unknown, 
Pleads loftier claim than deeds of blood, 
Or rights of sword or throne : 
To him be given 
The wreath below, 
And flowers of heaven 
Shall deck his brow. 




















ComparaTIVE Happiness OF THE SEXES. 


No. II. 


{WE continue the series of Articles from ‘Le Gymnase’ on this inte- 
Testing subject: it will be seen, however, that the opinions entertained 
by the writer of the present Article, who professes to be a lady, differ most 
essentially from those advocated by the author of the preceding one.—Eb. | 


Are Men generally more happy than Women ? 


Ir has not been without great astonishment that, in the year 1823, 
I have seen, in a new publication, such an opinion as that which is 
put forth in the Second Number of ‘The Gymnase.’ I know not if 
indignation can make up for want of talent, but I shall combat erro- 
neous opinions, which have long ceased to be generally entertained. 
‘On me, then, devolves the task of defending the female sex. To 
pity them, has been, until now, a kind of religious compassion, 
which was as disagreeable on the part of the male sex as their own. 
We are now in the age of innovations; and one voice will raise 
itself in the cause of a sex, whom it is wrong to look on as oppressed. 
The author of the article in question has considered the situation of 
‘women, such as it was formerly, such as it now is, without seeking 
to discover what it ought, in justice and equity, to be. If, as I 
imagine, from his prejudices and mode of arguing, this author is a 
man, I, who belong to the unhappy half of the human race, do not, 
for my own part, thank him for the melancholy lot which he assigns 
me in the domain of the creation; and since he cites the code, let 
me hasten to recall to his recollection, that modern legislators, 
understanding at length the rights of woman, have made the 
shares in the inheritance of our parents equal for.the sons and for 
the daughters. This is one step made towards a more just order 
of things ; and the future will, I hope, avenge us for the past. 


I will begin by saying, that I thank this writer for not having 
employed the language of gallantry: I am one of those who despise 
it ; and esteem my cause so much the better, that a system so un- 
worthy of us is no longer had recourse to. Silly and unmeaning 
verses are no longer lavished on.our sex; incense is no longer 
‘burnt on our altars ; we have ceased to be divinities. So much the 
better: it is a proof that the world begins to recognise our right of 
belonging to human nature. In descending from the pedestal on 
which we had, for our misfortune, been placed, we have made one 
‘step towards happiness,—we have raised ourselves so high, as to 
be considered something here on earth. 


If, in reasoning, it is not absolutely necessary to be polite—if it is 
impossible to be both gallant and true, it is at least requisite to ad- 
here to truth. The comparison of women -to cyphers, whose only 
value is derived from those to which they are united, is more witty 
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than just: that it is not a very flattering one, is, I admit, of very 
little importance. ‘ Made for the use of another,’ as our author says, 
‘nature has placed her on the second line :’ be it so; but, as in arith- 
metic, it is the cypher, added to the unit, that makes 10. Our 
destiny is indeed to multiply; and if we can do nothing without 
him who considers himself our master, I doubt if, in his turn, he can 
do much without his slave, ‘ as creation clearly indicates her to be." 
I delight in quoting my author. 


In the age of chivalry, which is looked on as the period of our 
glory, we reigned over man by usurpation, as, before that epoch, 
man reigned over us by the absurd right of being the strongest. If 
I properly understand the intention of the Creator, the two sexes 
appear to me to have been made for one another, with different quae 
lities, and a distinct destination, but not certainly for one to be sub- 
servient to the other. I reject, with equal disdain, the glory of 
making slaves wear my colours, and the shame of serving masters 
who would shut us up in a harem as objects of luxury or pleasure. 
There can, in my opinion, be no happiness either in inflicting chains, 
or wearing them. The existence of our sex is, from the material 
organisation of the universe, an absolute necessity, which ought to 
be less frequently forgotten. Because there are errors which have 
existed from the commencement of the world, it does not therefore 
follow that we must always submit to them, and that mankind should 
not become enlightened by truth. The time is arrived for woman 
to reject the condition of inferiority in which she has until now been 
kept; neither Genesis, nor Delphine, nor Latin quotations, can 
arrest the progressive march of humanity, or be set up as laws for 
future ages. 


The author of the article which I have undertaken to refute, in- 
forms us that there are three principal elements of happiness. His 
definition does not appear to me complete. I know not, on a close 
inspection, to which of the two sexes the preference can justly be 
given, in the art of creating within ourselves the power of being com- 
pletely individual,—of freeing ourselves from all social chains, and 
following the laws of nature. I think that, were all the reasons for 
and against placed in a balance, they would incline the scale neither 
to the one side nor the other. Little as I am habituated to discuss 
such subjects, there will probably be neither order nor method in my 
arguments. What does it signify? we are in close field; let the 
reader be judge of the combat. 


In the first place, let us saya word on happiness. To define it is 
impossible, because it depends entirely on our natural and accidental 
dispositions. Nothing is more relative than happiness. Instinctive 
tastes and social positions are the sources of the pleasures and disap- 
pointments which attend us through life. ‘ Beati pauperes spiritu,’ 
is the only Latin phrase I can quote, and that because it has been 
translated to me. There can be no happiness in an association of 
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individuals born with totally different dispositions, but subjected in- 
discriminately to the same law. . Society constrains the will, stifles 
the seeds of intelligence, and soon puts a check on every thing like 
natural impulse ; it moulds us according to its pleasure ; it has cer- 
tain casts and classes ; there is an inequality of material advantages 
in these different classes. Moral advantages, such as those of edu- 
cation, are most unequally divided; the sexes believe themselves 
dependant on one another, and they talk of happiness! The exist- 
ence of such an anomaly is astonishing. Happiness cannot be the 
object of a rational definition ; to feel it, as well as to paint it, re- 
quires that we should create around us an ideal world. 


It is to you, anonymous author, that I now address myself,—you 
who are so happy in your lot,—you who have traced our condemna- 
tion in your little chef d’euvre. To believe oneself unhappy is to be 
so in reulity, you say ;—the reasoning will be the same if I substitute 
the opposite word—to believe oneself happy is to be so. I congra- 
tulate you, then, on the singular faculty you seem to possess of for- 
getting the responsibility which devolves on you. I admire in 
man— 

* Cette intrepidité de bon opinion, 
Cet indolent état de confiance extréme, 
Qui le rend, en tout temps, si content de lui-méme; 
Qui fait qu’ 4 son mérite incessamment il rit, 
Qu’ il se sait si bon gré de tout ce qu’il écrit.’ 


You reign, but how many good kings do you count amongst you ? 
You make peace or war,—are the people more tranquil ? You com- 
mand armies,—do younever suffer defeats ? You are at the helm of 
public affairs,—do you never experience remorse ? You make laws,— 
are they always just? No; for you call marriage an oppressive 
institution. I will return again to this passage of your plea. 
Society with all its errors is your work, and you are iappy! Have you 
then no conscience? You speak of our elegies ! You yourselves mur- 
mur also, and frequently your energetic exclamations might make 
your happiness rather doubtful. Why would you wish to dissimulate? 
You have your chagrins as well as us ; itis true the object is not the 
same, but that is the only difference ; pleasure governs us, ambition 
devours you. Passive beings, as you call us, we await happiness, 
we receive our condition, whilst you fatigue yourselves in seeking 
both the one and the other. 

You speak of forms, of a life of show and etiquette; but you 
forget, courtiers and diplomatists, that it is a thread which guides 
your motions like puppets. If we wear a mask, it is to protect 
pleasure,—your's covers nothing so agreeable. The mystery which 
accompanies our actions is in itself a charm; the eclat which is 
necessary to you to satisfy your pride, does it make you as happy? 
The mantle of honours, which you strive tv obtain, and the weight 
of which overwhelms you, is still more heavy than that of Dante. 
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Madame de Staél, in speaking of this leaden mantle, has sought to 
make a poetical image ; she has succeeded, but, like you sometimes, 
at the expense of truth. You say we are the victims of marriage, 
(an abuse established by you, and prolonged by your legislation,) 
but do you suffer less from it? Women, you say, marry when they 
can, and by the choice of their parents ; this is, doubtlessly, a mis- 
fortune, but it is unwise in you to recall that which sanctions our 
seeking for happiness elsewhere, and bestowing our heart on any 
one but he who possesses our hand. You know well that these 
marriages are confined to the honours and the fortune. Does all this 
make you morally and materially more happy than we ? 


* Aimer, c’est réver le bonheur, 
Etreaimé, c’est le bonheur méme.’ 


This is what the song says for you. For us, to be beloved, is 
gratifying to our self-love,—to love is happiness itself; and you 
will admit that we may find it sous le coin d'un seul epoux, to quote 
Beaumarchais. I will repeat after you, that we are ‘ all the children 
of Eve, from our love of that which it is forbidden us to enjoy.’ It is 
you who have made things thus. 


You permit yourselves, with impunity, that which on our part 
would be the cause of separation; you are partial, unjust; your 
judges, animated by an esprit de corps, are monsters ;—and you find 
all this just and natural, and tell it with an air of unconcern, as _ if 
proud of being absurd! The word is harsh, but I have not em- 
ployed it without reason; and, amongst our other privileges, that 
of being able to tell you all we think, is not the least pleasing to 
us. For such a truth, expressed in such a manner, your hand 
would already have been on your sword, had it been proffered by a 
man. 

It appears, according to you, that the advice of the most indul- 
gent duenna, ‘be wise if you like, -but be considerate, it is indispen- 
sable,’ is applicable only to women. Do you forget, then, that in 
spite both of prejudice and the sophisms of Madame de Staél, 
it is to you more especially tha. consideration is indispensable, 
since you are not, like us, beings of no importance. Since the di- 
rection of society is in your hands, your slightest errors must 
necessarily have a powerful and most pernicious influence on those 
who are mere imitators. Whatever you may say, you cannot brave 
public opinion with impunity ; and the wiser and greater you are, 
the more are your weaknesses remarked. Indeed, I envy not your 
happiness in being especially devoted to serious occupations ; and, 
without entering here into considerations on an unjust exclusion, 
I merely mention as a fact, that we are, generally, on that account 
the more tranquil. 


You touch the very quick when you speak of the trifling and 
frivolous education which we receive. This is the subject on 
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which we should make our elegies heard: we are taught neither 
Greek nor Latin, theology nor philosophy, but are confined to the 
piano, the harp, drawing, and dancing ; we are trained @ la grace, a 
la volupté ; we are indeed-unfortunate in this. The education which 
you receive is more extensive, but do you find it more suitable ? 


Let us for a moment adopt a tone more analogous to this import 
and subject. I am uot sorry, cursorily, to touch on the general 
question, that is to say, such as it is put in the prospectus of ‘The 
Gymnase.’ 

Education is, without doubt, one basis of happiness ; but it is 
rarely conformable to the natural disposition or social position. I 
need scarcely say how far, according to the present system, that 
which is received by young persons of both sexes is from preparing 
them for their future destiny. Men are taught the dead languages, 
they who are so often called on either by commerce or policy to 
visit a foreign land: women are taught a few words of English or 
Italian, which are soon forgotten in the cares of the household and 
their children,—a species of enjoyment which husbands seem to dis- 
dain because they cannot understand it. Although this is not the 
place in which to set forth my ideas on female education in particu- 
lar, I have met with some in a new: romance entitled ‘ Urbin 
Foscuro,’ which I cite with pleasure ;—it is a female who speaks 
thus : 

‘My youth did not pass away in futile occupations ; my mother 
felt that the education usually bestowed on girls is by no means suit- 
able to the infiuence which they are destined to exercise over society. 
I was brought up by a woman of powerful mind, to live in a coun- 
try where our sex possesses an absolute empire ; with our freedom 
of manners, with the liberty of conduct which is enjoyed here, we 
require, at least, the same education which men receive, if we cannot 
obtain a more enlarged one. Why should we be made inferior 
beings, when, on the contrary, every thing is subjected to us ?’ Fur- 
ther on, she adds, ‘ The Salic law ought not to designate the nature 
of the sex, but the sex of the mind.’ 


This quotation is exactly in point: by a single stroke of the pen, 
and by the force of truth, it condemns men to spin, if they are fit 
only for that; it recalls the noble firmness of the Elizabeths, the 
Catherines, the Maria Theresas, who were worth more than many 
kings. 

Another word from the same work: ‘ My object in acquiring 
knowledge was not to shine but to be useful. I exert myself to con- 
ceal what I know. An unfavourable opinion is generally entertained 
of females who cultivate letters and the arts ; the prejudice of their 
education is so strongly rooted, that they are not permitted to quit 
the narrow circle of their habits but at the expense of their tran- 
guillity. I have fully felt the truth of this: if I have ever ventured 
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to express any decided and profound idea, it has only been under the 
mask of sentiment. I have remarked that men are jealous of the 
exclusive privilege which they possess of knowing every thing and 
doing every thing ; I give them my own ideas as if they emanated 
from themselves ; I lend them wit, and they are pleased with me, 
because I studiously endeavour to make them pleased with them- 
selves.’ Thus, the happiness of doing good shows itself here in a 
case which my adversary has not foreseen. I have so many things 
still to say, that [ shall leave to others more capable than myself the 
task of.explaining the cause of the inequality which exists in the 
division of the moral and material advantages amongst the different 
classes. I believe that these causes will be perpetuated as long as 
one individual can consume for himself alone what would suffice to 
support twenty families,—as long as labour is not the organic law of 
society,—as long as ihe industrious tenant shall be dependent on the 
idle proprietor,—as long as women shall be regarded as beings in- 
dependent of political organisation, they who form the minds of 
men ! 


I return to you, my anonymous adversary. I feel a singular 
delight in making war against you. Amongst the objections which 
you address to yourself, the gravest and most important in your 
opinion is founded on ‘ the delights of coquetry and the toilette.’ I 
will admit the truth of this; but have you well refuted it? I think 
you have done as Peers do when embarrassed to pronounce their 
opinion,—you have begged the question. 

I know that there exist men sufficiently depraved to look on their 
wives merely as servants ; but do not many wives also regard their 
husbands only as slaves? Each case is equally bad; yet you testify 
indiscriminately your contempt for those husbands who tyrannize, 
and those who are tyrannized over: but they are sad exceptions. 
Whatever you may affirm, love is not exclusively the soul and 
history of our lives, neither is our old age regarded as a degrada- 
tion. Who has not witnessed the affecting sight of a mother sur- 
rounded by her children? How happy! how proud she is! She 
no lonyer regrets the follies and excitations of youth ; nothing dis- 
turbs her joy; she is no longer that woman to whom you have 
successively been unjustly indulgent or severe, according to the 
caprice of the moment ; whom you looked on as an idol, or a piece 
of painted art. She has been happy in your attentions, your sub- 
mission, your love ; but now maternity is a deeper sentiment, which 
replaces all that ; and thus, even in the actual order of things, her 
greatest happiness is reserved to her. Are you unfortunate in 
business,—her fortune is respected ; you are responsible for her 
actions as well as your own; your good qualities are even some- 
times made the subject of reproach: if you are faithful to the con- 
jugal tie, you are ridiculed—if not, you are blamed ; if your wife is 
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giddy and inconsiderate, you are bitterly jeered ; if she is wise and 
discreet, you are taunted with suspicions. 


What shall I say more to you? Our little writings produce a 
greater effect than your grandest conceptions. The success of a 
small volume sufficed formerly to make a female happy; and the 
harp of Madame de Genlis procured her the most flattering com- 
parisons with King David; and even now, a little talent only is 
requisite to make us remarkable. I say nothing of those chosen 
Sew, who will stand the test of close inspection ; they are precisely 
the most unhappy, because they would make themselves men ; but 
the generality are well satisfied with their condition. Men have 
lost by being no longer ‘exclusively engaged in pleasing us ; and we 
have gained by the change. Moreover, it is not you alone who 
have changed ; by degrees we have followed the progress of society : 
we are still marching on towards reform ; we are brought up more 
seriously, and in a manner more consistent with these new customs, 
as Madame Remusat has proposed. And it is underrating all the 
advantage gained by us in 1789, to affirm that it affords us little 
pleasure to be too highly honoured ; be assured that we shall never 
overwhelm you reciprocally—for the reason, that you show us only 
your weaknesses. And, lastly, not to agree with you on any point, 
I own to you, that this political, productive, and industrious race, 
pleases us ; that we are satisfied with this serious, moral, and think- 
ing generation ; and that the youth of the present age, with all its 
austerity, is more agreeable to us than that of other times. 


ZENEIDE W. 





Sonnet.—To a Desurante. 


Sweet simulatress of Rienzi's child, 

And fair reality of Mitford's dream, 
Whom evil man hath not as yet defiled 

With his unholy. touch,—if right I deem 
Thy trepidation at a crowd's first gaze— 
No feign’d alarm, and the pure light that plays 
Around thy features innocent diffused 
From either soft blue fountain, all unused 
To contradict the feelings of thine heart, 
That pure heart's image—still perform thy part, 
And reap of praise thine harvest ; but beware 
Most of who most shall seem to speak thee fair ; 
So shall thy sex’s foe insidious roam 
Elsewhere in quest of prey, nor spoil ‘thy own sweet home!’ 


Quivis. 
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Kine’s anp Company’s OFFICERS IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—Your correspondent on the subject of King’s officers in In- 
dia, in your Number for July, has scarcely given a fair statement 
of the case. In the beginning of this year, there were 190 King’s 
officers in the regiments in that Presidency, of whom more than 50 
are at present absent on furlough, or are on sick certificate in Eng- 
land, which reduces the number to less than 140 in India, exclusive 
of the medical establishment. Of these, there are no less than seven- 
teen holding staff employments, without reckoning the regimental 
staff, which increases the number to 29. Many of these staff ap- 
pointments belong by right to the Company's officers, and some are 
held by the King’s in direct opposition to the positive orders of the 
Directors; but the Governments in India, who are so tenacious 
of their own authority, and who will send persons out of that country 
who presume to think for themselves, or to act contrary to their 
wishes, disobey the orders of the Directors in the most barefaced 
manner, whenever they want to serve themselves or their friends. 
The King’s officers on the Bombay establishment have certainly no- 
thing to complain of ; for the decided partiality of the late Governor 
and present Commander-in-Chief to that branch of the service, is 
well known both in England and India, and it has created the greatest 
disgust in the minds of the Company’s officers ; but, whilst there is 
no Free Press in India, the Directors will be the last persons who 
are informed of the discontent now existing in their armies, and the 
acts of injustice that are daily committed with impunity by their 
local Governments there. 

Of the King’s officers of the four regiments at Bombay, holding 
commands and appointments, which might, and some ought to be 
held by the Company’s, there are at present, or were at the com- 
mencement of the year: Colonel Fitzgerald, commanding at Poonah ; 
Colonel Sullivan, commanding at Bombay; Colonel Rennie and 
Major Fendall, military secretaries to the Commanders-in-Chief ; 
Captain Havelock, commanding the irregular horse in Cutch; Sir 
Keith Jackson, in Persia; Captains Burrowes, Graham, and Mundy ; 
Lieutenants Gillespie, Ainslie, and Knox ; and Ensign Dickson,—all 
aid-de-camps. Thus there are seven aid-de-camps out of the four 
King’s regiments on the Bombay establishment, and but one Com- 
pany’s officer, the Hon. A. O. Murray, holding a similar appoint- 
ment, out of thirty Company’s regiments. It is well known how 
strenuously Sir Thomas Bradford exerted himself to get Colonel 
Fitzgerald appointed to the command of the Bombay Division of 
the army, and Colonel Scott to the command of the Cutch Subsi- 
dized Force. In fact, the King’s officers may rest assured that their 
interests are safe in his hands, though I will not say so much for 
the Company's. If there be an appointment which can be given 
to a King’s officer, whilst he is in command at Bombay, they may 
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depend upon it being secured to them. This is exceedingly injudi- 
cious, and tends to keep up a very spirited jealousy between the two 
branches of service; but the King’s Generals, if they can please at 
the Horse Guards, care very little about what ‘the Merchants in 
Leadenhall Street’ think of them. Whilst Company’s officers, who 
have served the Company faithfully for twenty or thirty years, have 
their claims wholly neglected, there are instances of King’s officers, 
on the Bombay establishment, who have never done one day's duty 
for the Company, having appointments kept open for them, and, on 
their arrival in India, having officers absolutely turned out to make 
room for them. * 


The superior attention which is now paid in India to the King’s 
troops, in preference to the Company’s, by the King’s Generals, is 
a subject deserving the serious consideration of the Directors and 
Proprietors. If the former are ill-used, they can apply to the 
Horse Guards ; but if the Company’s troops are unjustly treated by 
the Commander-in-Chief, as many of them are, there is no redress. 
There is no free press, and there are no means of informing the 
Directors of the injurious, and often insulting, treatment they ex- 
perience in the execution of their duty, and elsewhere. The Horse 
Guards duly support the interest of the King’s officers against 
the Company's, but the Company by no means take equal care of 
their own officers. It is not long since that a King’s officer posted 
a Company's at St. Helena, who officially complained to the Horse 
Guards, but from that time to this, he has never sbtained any 
redress for this scandalous and ungentlemanly insult. A Company’s 
officer was lately put into arrest by a King’s officer for challenging 
him, and he was, on his complaint, immediately deprived of the 
command of his regiment. A few days subsequently, this identical 
King’s officer assaulted and challenged a Company's officer, and 
was also put into arrest; but though, at the same station, the 
King’s officer was all the time he wus in arrest continued in the 
command he was holding, and, even whilst absent, was allowed to 
draw the pay. It is needless to observe this King’s officer was a 
personal favourite with the late Governor, who, it is well known, 
invariably sacrificed public justice to private friendship.t This act 





* Captain M‘Lean was removed from the staff appointment he was 
holding, by the present Commander-in-Chief, on the arrival of Captain 
Clarke from England at Bombiy; «nd Lieutenant Knox was deprived 
of the office of aid-de-camp to his Excelieucy, and m de only an eztre 
aid-de-camp, to make way for Lieuten nt Ainslie of the 4th Dragoons, 
step-son to Sir Thomas Bradford, as soon as the latter reached India. 
Lieutenant Knox waited on the General in consequence, and threw up the 
extra aid-de-camp-ship altogether, and was im .ediately made aid-de- 
cainp by Major-General Sir Lionel Sinith, to himself,—which appoiutment 
he still holds. 

+ Query—Why does Mr. Elphisstone resemble Themistocles?— 
Answer—Because Themistocles is reported to have said ‘God forbid, 
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of injustice will possibly never reach the ears of the Directors, but 
it was, as I am credibly informed, considered in India as a most 
outrageous and insidious act of partiality. 

I will not now take up your time to enumerate many similar 
acts of injustice, which have come to my knowledge from most 
authentic sources ; but I can only assure the King’s officers, that, as 
long as King’s Generals have command over the King’s and Com- 
pany’s officers, the former are sure of having their interests secured, 
and their right attended to, in preference to the latter ; and as the 
latter have no means of communication with the Directors, but 
through the Commander-in-Chief, frequently the very individual 
whose arbitrary exertion of despotic power is what they have to 
complain of, the Company’s officers have no hopes of redress. 
The King’s Generals come out totally ignorant of the constitution 
of the Indian army and the character of its officers; and from the 
retired habits of some of them, they seem resolved to continue so. 
I have heard the late General Wilkinson frequently mentioned as 
an instance in point, who, when he was appointed Commander-in< 
Chief of the Bombay army, on being requested to receive the 
European and Native officers of the establishment, and on holding 
levees for that purpose, expressed the utmost astonishment at the 
Company’s officers attending as European officers, and still greater 
when, on the following day, the Native officers made their appear- 
ance. ‘ What! am I to see all those black fellows too!’ exclaimed 
the Commander-in-Chief, who, it would appear, was so totally un- 
acquainted with the army he was commanding, as not to be aware 
that the Company’s officers were Europeans, and that the Subahdars 
and Jemadars were considered as officers. Many distinguished 
King’s Generals are totally ignorant that the Company’s officers 
are officers of the line ; which they consider as exclusively belong- 
ing to their own service, and only look upon the Company’s officers 
as a sort of local militia—fit for nothing but to guard grain and 
treasure. So totally ignorant are the King’s officers of the nature 
and claims of the Company’s officers, that I have frequently heard 
them deliberately maintain the latter were only officers on the 
other side of the Cape; forgetting that, though they may not be 
entitled to command King’s troops in England, they hold King’s 
commissions equally with themselves ; and that at Rome, a King’s, 
a Company’s, a Russian, and an Austrian officer of the same rank 
would be all equally officers ; for, I presume, a King’s Lieutenant- 
Colonel would be somewhat surprised to be told in Italy, ‘Oh, you 
are no longer an officer, for you are not qualified to command 
Italian troops. Your commission does not extend to giving you 
any authority over soldiers at Rome, therefore you are not a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel here.’ Would not an English King’s officer consider 





I should ever be in authority, and my friends not be taken better care of 
than indifferent people.’ 
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this as most illiberal and unfair? But is it more ungenerous, or 
more uncandid, than for a King’s officer to maintain, as many do, 
(thereby evincing their ignorance,) that a Company's officer is only 
an officer in India? His commission only entitles him to command 
in the Company’s territories, and for them, it is true; but he is not 
deprived of his commission because he leaves their territories on 
furlough or sick certificate. 

So far from the King’s officers being badly off in India, they are 
highly favoured and patronised,—they are generally kept at the 
best stations, and seldom or never sent on irksome duty. When 
there is glory or profit to be obtained, a King’s officer is invariably 
appointed ; thus robbing the Company’s senior officers of the 
honours and rewards which are their due.* At the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the King’s regiments are always kept at Bombay or Poonah, 
the two pleasantest, most healthy, and agreeable stations. Their 
comfort, their health, their convenience, are studied in every 


respect. 

It is only some unfortunate wight, who has no chance of promo- 
tion any where, that does not get on in India. Those that are un- 
noticed there, may feel assured they would be entirely passed over 
at the Horse Guards also; and if a King’s officer does not do well 
in India, I would recommend him to throw up the profession, for 
he is a marked man; as there is no King’s officer who has the 
slightest claims for attention, as having seen service, or being a 
good duty officer, but is immediately attended to,—whilst Company’s 
officers, who have served the Company for twenty or thirty years, 
who have fought their battles, been in successful storms, spent their 
youth in the service, and often ruined their healths and constitutions 
in a conscientious discharge of their duty, are neglected, ill treated, 
passed over, and have the mortification of seeing junior officers who 
have never done one day’s duty in active service, preferred to the 
very highest situations of honour and profit in the army. 

I perhaps may seem to speak feelingly on this subject, but I beg 
to assure you that I am not, and never was, a military man; but I 
am well acquainted with many officers of both services. I have in- 
timate friends in both. I may, therefore, be considered as in some 
degree competent to form a judgment, as I have heard both sides 
of the argument ; and justice compels me to say, that if there are 
grounds for complaint, it is on the side of the Company’s, and nor 
of the King’s officers in India. I am Sir, your obedient servant. 

X. Y. Z. 


Oct, 21, 1828. 


* When the field-force was in Kuttywar in 1821, Colonel Lincoln 
Stanhope was sent up with seventeen dragoons to enable him to supersede 
an old Company’s officer,—and, in 1825, the 6th regiment was sent into 
Cutch, in order to afford Colonels Napier and Scott the power of com- 
manding the force. 
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Tus ‘ Frienpsuir’s OFFERING’ FOR 1829. 


Turis little volume has a double claim on our attention :—first, 
from its intrinsic merits, which are considerable; and, secondly, 
from its being edited by Mr. Thomas Pringle, who conducted an 
able and interesting Journal at the Cape of Good Hope, in which 
be advocated the interests, literary and political, of that misgoverned 
colony, for which his publication was suppressed by Lord Charles 
Somer et, and he himself obliged to return to England. In this 
countty, his labours have been uniformly directed towards the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the enslaved population of our colonies 
generally. We rejoice, therefore, at an opportunity of doing jus- 
tice to his tasteful and talented labours in a more general shape ; 
and of showing what are the kind and class of minds which tyrants 
in all countries dread, namely, the intelligent and the free,—as well 
as of offering another proof, that though despots may remove those 
who are too active, and too inquiring, from the immediate sphere of 
their own authority, they cannot break or destroy the energies of 
the free spirit, which loses none of its virtues by banishment from 
one country to another ; and that thus the arbitrary power of rulers 
frequently misses its aim, and only heaps up coals of fire on their 
own heads. 

In rendering to our Indian readers an account of the ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Offering’ for 1829, we shall follow the course taken on 
former occasions, and prefer giving them a few portions of its con- 
tents complete, to extracts from a greater number of pieces. The 
present volume is ef the usual form and size ; it has thirteen em- 
bellishments, and nearly one hundred pieces in prose and verse. The 
engravings are all of a superior order, both in design and execution. 
The least successful is prebably Martin’s ‘ Glen-Lynden,’ a land- 
scape, with ruins, intended to illustrate a beautiful poem of Mr. 
Pringle’s, under that title ; aud the most successful are, we think, 
‘Cupid and Psyche,’ by Wood; ‘ The Parting, by Haydon; ‘ The 
Cove of Muscat,’ by Witherington ; ‘ La Frescura,’ by Bone ; and 
‘ La Fiancée de Marques,’ by Chalon. The others, consisting of a 
pleasing variety of subject as well as style, have each their respec- 
tive beauties, and the whole form together a very pleasing collection. 
Of the contents, we may say generally, that the poetry appears equal 
to the best in the Annuals, though there are some pieces quite un- 
worthy of admission ; and that the prose articles, though inferior 
to the poetry, have some pieces of interest and merit. To show, 
however, that even yood names are not always assurances of excel- 
lence, we may mention a poetic epistle of Bernard Barton, p. 146 ; 
a short piece by Mr. Bowring, p. 76; an ode by Mr. Southey, 
p. 106 ; and even a tale by Miss Mitford, p. 257,—which are really 
blemishes, instead of beauties, and will detract from the well-earned 
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reputation of their respective authors. Nevertheless, there is much 
of merit in the greater portion of the volume, of which we proceed 
to offer proof in the following extracts from its pages : 


* Glen-Lynden.—A Tale of Teviotdale.—By Thomas Pringle. 


(InrRopUCTION.) 


‘ Sweet Teviot, by adventurous Leyden sung, 

And famed by mighty Scott in deathless lays, 

I may not hope, with far less gifted tongue, 

Aught higher to advance thy classic praise ; 

Yet, as a son his pious tribute pays 

To the loved mother he has left behind, 

I fain some grateful monument would raise, 

Which in far foreign lands may call to mind 

The scenes that Scottish hearts to their dear country bind. 


And, though the last and lowliest of the train 

By haunted Teviot smit with love of song, 

(Sweet witchery that charms full many a pain !), 

I join with venturous voice the minstrel throng : 

For Nature is the nurse to whom belong 

Alike the thrush that cheers the broomy dale, 

And the proud swan that, on bold pinions strong, 
Through the far tracts of ether dares to sail, 

And pours ‘mid scenes sublime his soul-subduing wail. 


ee ee ee, el, ee ee 


No perilous theme I meditate: To me 

To soar ‘mid clouds and storms hath not been given ; 

Or through the,gates of Dread and Mystery 

To gaze—like those dark spirits who have striven 

To rend the veil that severs Earth from Heaven: 

For I have loved with simple hearts to dwell, 

That ne’er to Doubt’s forbidden springs were driven, 

But lived sequestered in life’s lowly dell, 

And drank the untroubled stream from Inspiration’s well. 


Such were thy virtuous sons, fair.Teviotdale, 
While old simplicity was yet in prime ; 

But now among thy ylens the faithful fail, 
Forgetful of our sires in olden time : 

That grey-haired race is gone—of look sublime, 
Calm in demeanour, courteous, and sincere ; 
Yet stern, when duty called them, as tbeir clime, 
When it flings off the autumnal foliage sere, 
And shakes the shuddering woods with solemn voice severe. 
And such were they whose tale I now rehearse— 
But not to fashion’s minions, who in vain 

Would ask amusement from the artless verse 
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Of one who sings to soothe long hours of pain : 
A nameless exile o’er the southern main, 

I pour ‘mid savage wilds my pensive song ;* 
And if some gentle spirits love the strain, 
Enough for me, though midst the louder throng 
Few may be found to prize, or listen to it long.’ 


‘The Brothers.—By the Author of “ The Subaltern.” 


‘Ir was on a fine morning in September, Anno 1813, that a 
friend and myself, after standing the customary time with the troops 
under arms, made ready to pay a visit to a common acquaintance, 
whose duties still detained him in the immediate vicinity of St. Se- 
bastian. At the period to which I now allude, the tents of the 
regiment of light infantry were pitched beneath the shelter of a 
grove of dwarf oaks, on top of a gentle eminence, not far from the 
Bidassoa, and at the base of the Quatracone mountain. Its scarcely 
necessary to add, that the Bidassoa is fully five leagues distant from 
the point which we proposed to reach ; and as it would have been a 
hazardous measure to sleep abroad, at a moment when a general 
action was every day expected, we felt that the sooner we set out 
the better it would be both for our horses and ourselves. The 
early parade, therefore, was barely dismissed when we mounted 
our steeds; and as we pushed on at a brisk trot, we speedily 
cleared the encampment, and found ourselves jogging along over a 
path as lonely and secluded, as if two huge armies, instead of being 
close at hand, were not within a hundred miles of it. 


‘ The road by which we travelled was not the great causeway, 
which, passing through Irun, leads by a glen or deep defile towards 
Vittoria, but a wild mountain track, which, skirting the sides of the 
range, at the height of perhaps five hundred feet from their base, 
comes down, over the amphitheatre of low hills that encircle the 
town of St. Sebastian on every side. We had hardly struck into it, 
when the sun, which had risen about an hour, but which had hitherto 
been obscured by thick mists, burst, as it were, the veil that shrouded 
him ; and the clouds, rolling down in unspeakable majesty, dis- 
played to our view the gigantic peaks of the Pyrennees, towering 
over-head like so many rocky islands out of the bosom of the ocean. 
These, bold and rocky, but not on that account the less magnificent, 
contrasted finely with the waters of the Bay of Biscay, which lay at 
this moment in all the stillness of a dead calm; and as we were 





* «In explanation of some expressions in the preceding poem, it may 
be proper, perhaps, to mention, that it was composed in the interior of 
South Africa, in 1824, while the author was detained at one of the 
Moravian Missionary settlements, by the effects of a dangerous accident ; 
and that the portion here given is only the first part of a projected poem, 
(not now likely to be resumed,) of which the concluding scenes were 
intended to be laid near the frontier of Cafferland. 
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enabled for awhile, as often at least as breaks in the wood occurred, 
to command a distinct view of both, it were difficult to conceive 
scenery more striking than their combination produced. Nor was 
it the sense of sight alone which, during this delightful excursion, 
received ample gratification. The region of the eastern Pyrennees, 
like other mountain districts, abounds in rivulets and small streams, 
which, falling here and there over ledges of rock, or rushing with 
headlong violence over stony channels, produce a ceaseless murmur, 
seldom loud enough to drown the voice of an ordinary speaker, 
but almost always sufficiently audible to check the progress of con- 
versation. In addition to this, the trees of the forest seemed to be 
each of them peopled with singing birds ; the bees were abroad in 
thousands, making the morning air ring with their music ; and the 
roar of the sea, as it broke upon the beach beyond Fontarabia, came 
up, upon a soft west-wind, with peculiar harmony. I perfectly re- 
collect, to this hour, the effect which this accumulation of exquisite 
sights and sounds produced both upon my companion and myself. 
Though usually not deficient in colloquial powers, we this morning 
maintained a profound silence, as if we had been afraid to interrupt 
the dominion of universal solitude by arenes upon it the sound 
of human voices. 


‘A three hours’ ride brought us to the domicile of our host, 
where a substantial breakfast for ourselves, as well as an ample 
supply of provender for our horses, was in readiness. It was a snug 
cottage, or rather a small farm house, composed, like most build- 
ings in this part of the country, chiefly of wood, and beautifully si- 
tuated in the heart of an extensive orchard, about two miles from 
St. Sebastian. Not more than a bow shot from it stood another 
mansion, of dimensions somewhat more ample, though in structure 
and general character in perfect keeping with it. The latter was, 
we found, filled with sick and wounded men, in charge of whom our 
host, who was a medical officer, had been left ; indeed it constituted 
the hospital, set apart from the first for the use of that portion of 
the army to which the siege of St. Sebastian had been intrusted. 
Our host frankly told us, that the crowded state of its wards, and 
the deplorable condition of many who occupied them, would pre- 
sent no very gratifying picture of war in its realities,—yet, with the 
inconsistency which attends most men’s actions, he proposed, im- 
mediately after breakfast, to conduct us over it; and we, partly 
from curiosity, and partly, I trust, from a better feeling, readily 
closed with his offer. 


* We found it, as he had foretold, filled with pitiable objects ; but 
we found also, that every thing was arranged there in a manner 
honourable, in the highest degree, to the British Government, and 
no less creditable to the Commander-in-Chief, and to the heads of 
the medical department. A single glance served to convince us, 
that no expense was spared in order to alleviate the sufferings of 
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those who suffered for their country ; and that whatever might have 
been the case in other days, now at least a medical hospital was a 
place into which -no soldier, be his rank whatever it might, need 
fear to enter. The different rooms in the huuse were each furnished. 
with pallets, spread in regular rows, and at proper intervals from 
one another, over the floor; and ail were as neat and comfortable 
as clean linen, and blankets white as the wool of which they were 
formed, could render them. Then again, as to ventilation, though 
in some of the larger chambers at least twenty patients were laid, 
not the slightest inconvenience was experienced by any of us whilst 
threading our way through them ; and the kind and affectionate tone 
in which the poor fellows blessed the doctor as he passed, gave proof 
enough that the state of things to which we were witnesses, was 
one of every day's occurrence. 


‘We had visited several of the apartments, and were preparing to 
quit the place, when the figure of a tall man, who sat with his head 
hanging down upon his breast, in the corner of one of the last 
wards, arrested my attention. ‘There was something in the air and 
general appearance of that poor fellow, which excited, I could not 
tell why, my liveliest sympathy ; so I went towards him, with the de- 
sign of asking him a few questions, touching the nature of his 
hurts, and the occasion on which he received them. But though I 
addressed him in the same kindly and familiar tone in which I knew 
that it was the custom of our guide to address his patients, the 
soldier took no notice of me. Once, indeed, he raised his eyes and 
looked me full in the face,—and the motion enabled me to perceive 
that his cheeks were wan and sallow, and that an expression of the 
deepest dejection overshadowed his whole countenance—but he 
withdrew. his gaze from me again without speaking, and almost 
immediately relapsed into a stooping attitude. Being much struck 
with the whole air of the man, I turned to my host, and requested 
him to give me the information which his patient seemed indisposed 
to communicate. But he, too, merely shook his head and walked 
away. We had not, however, returned many minutes to his quar- 
ters, when of his own accord he reverted to the subject, and ina 
manner certainly not calculated to diminish the impression which 
had previously been made, thus addressed me: ‘ You inquired a 
minute ago, respecting the fate of the poor fellow in the corner : 
that is one of the most distressing cases which ever came under my 
observation ; and as I happen to be acquainted with the whole of 
the young man’s story, I will, if you desire it, repeat it to you.” 
It will readily be imagined that neither my friend nor myself offered 
any opposition to this obliging proposal ; so drawing our stools 
towards an open window, which commanded a magnificent view of 
the city and the ocean beyond, we listened, with very considerable 
interest and excitation, to the following history : 


‘« It is now about six years ago since the regiment to which I 
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am attached, being quartered at the time in the citadel of Plymouth, 
was joined by a batch of recruits from Scotland ; among the rest, 
by two brothers, natives of the town of Fort William, the elder of 
whom, the poor fellow whom you noticed in the hospital, alone sur- 
vives. Being myself a denizen of that place, I was not long in dis- 
covering that the youths were the sons of a widow woman, and the 
orphans of an old pensioner—who, after serving his country for up- 
wards of thirty years, married, according to custom, a mere girl, 
and died within a few days after the birth of his youngest son. The 
name of their father was Cameron—an ancient and honourable clan, 
I assure you, much respected in former times for its warlike ex- 
ploits, and still famous for the number of brave men which it 
produces ; and Donald and Allan, the two young men of whom I 
am now speaking, were in no respect inferior to their kinsmen in 
any quality befitting the good soldier. 


“«« What the circumstances were which induced them to take ser- 
vice in the army, I never accurately understood ; but I have heard 
that Donald, whose disposition was daring and adventurous, in- 
volved himself in some difficulties with the Excise, and that, to avoid 
the consequences likely to arise out of them, he secretly left his 
home, and enlisted. With respect, again, to Allan, the younger, 
little doubt can exist that he adopted a similar course for no other 
reason than because his brother had done so before him. The 
attachment felt by the one towards the other far surpassed every 
thing of which you can form a notion, and rendered them objects 
of the liveliest interest to every man and officer in the corps. Yet 
were the young men in no one respect, whether of temper, disposi- 
tion, habits, or even bodily constitution, alike. The elder was a 
bold, high-spirited, irascible and somewhat capricious person,—of a 
powerful frame and robust constitution—an admirable shot, an 
expert swimmer, a fleet runner, and a skilful wrestler. The younger 
was a mild, sweet-tempered boy,—for when he joined us he had 
barely passed his seventeenth year,—tall, but exceedingly slender,— 
and though by no means deficient either in courage or moral forti- 
tude,—adverse to rough pastimes, and slow to take up a quarrel. 
Allan's constitution, likewise, was far from being a good one; _ his 
delicate complexion and narrow chest pointed him out as one in 
whom the seeds of the most melancholy of diseases were sown ;— 
yet was he lively and active,—and, whatever his natural debility 
might be, it could in his case be truly said, ‘the spirit of the man 
supported his infirmities.’ As I have already told you, the kind of 
love experienced and evinced by these brothers, the one towards 
the other, was such as we are not. accustomed to witness in real 
life, and which finds no parallel, except one, in the traditionary 
stories either of ancient ur modern times. 


‘« From what has been said of the tempers of these two young 
men, you will not be surprised to learn, that though the younger 
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looked up to his elder brother as to a being of a superior order, he 
nevertheless possessed an influence over him, of which it is proba- 
ble that neither the one nor the other was conscious. This he in- 
variably exerted for the purpose of extricating his more fiery rela- 
tive from the many scrapes and difficulties into which his natural 
irritability was apt to lead him; whilst, on the other hand, the elder 
seemed to regard Allan more as a man is apt to regard a delicate- 
minded female, than any thing besides. His very voice, when he 
spoke to him, assumed a softer tone, and however violent might be 
his passions, one word from his gentle monitor sufficed instantly to 
allay them. On the whole, the two appeared to be formed solely 
for each other's wants ; and they were certainly not at their ease, 
either on duty or in the moments of relaxation, as often as they 
chanced to be separated. 


«« The recruits had been with us something more than a year, 
when an order arrived for the regiment to embark, and to join a 
considerable force which was then collecting under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, at Cork. I need not inform you that in such cases, when 
immediate employment before an enemy is anticipated, the youngest 
and most weakly of the men are usually selected, for the purpose 
of being left behind, and forming a depdt. On the present occa- 
sion the ordinary course was pursued, and Allan Cameron, as well 
upon my recommendation, as at the suggestion of the Inspecting- 
General, was pointed out as a proper person for such service. But 
to the order, though peremptorily given, the young man refused to 
pay obedience. ‘ He was his brother's comrade,—they were both 
of them grenadiers, Donald taking his place in the front rank, and 
Allan covering bim,—he had joined the regiment solely that they 
might not be sep rated, and wherever Donald went, there would he 
go. The same language was held by Donald, though with the 
violence characteristic of the speaker. ‘Why should his brother's 
wish be thwarted? Was there a braver soldier in the ranks? and 
if he were not so robust,as some, was not ie more than able to 
carry his load for him?’ At last the brothers, regardless of every 
thing like military discipline, threw themselves into each other's 
arms, and wept aloud. There was no holding out against such an 
appeal; and the Colonel, melted himself almost to tears, desired 
that Allan Cameron should not be forced from the place which he 
usually filled upon parade. 


‘ “Tt is not necessary that I should relate to you at length, how 
the troops assembled at the point of rendezvous ; or how strangely 
all were affected when information reached them, that the very 
people against whom they had reason to believe that they were 
about to act, were all at once become allies. Let it suffice to state, 
that seldom have eyes beheld a spectacle more imposing than was 
presented on that splendid summer's afternoon, when upwards of 
one hundred and fifty sail, including line-of-battle ships, frigates, 
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sloops-of-war, and transports, weighed anchor from the Cove ; and, 
shaking loose their sails to a fair but gentle breeze, put to sea, 
Nor was it the fleet alone which drew to itself the regards and ad- 
miration of those who beheld it. The shore was every where 
crowded with spectators; the old’ town of Cove turned out its 
thousands ; Spike island, Carlisle and Camden forts, were each of 
them alive with men, women and children,—whose shouts of bene- 
diction rose loudly above the ripple of the waters, and were heard 
long after the last ship had cleared the capes. Surely there is no 
scene more elevating, and yet more conducive to solemn and 
serious thought, than the departure of an expedition from the 
shores of the country which sends it forth. 

*“ Our voyage, though unaccountably tedious, was upon the 
whole sufficiently agreeable ; that is to say, the weather proved 
moderate, and no untoward accident came in the way to excite 
painful or mortified feelings. We were somewhat surprised, in- 
deed, when the frigate which conveyed the General, after desiring 
us, by telegraph, to move on at leisure, darted a-head, and left us 
to ourselves ; but we entertained even then sufficient confidence in 
our leader to be aware, that this separation would not be of long 
continuance, and that it was designed to serve some good purpose. 
Nor were we deceived in this. Long before the coast of Spain hove 
in view, the frigate rejoined us, and we finally found ourselves at 
anchor off the Mondego, with a signal flying at the mast-head of 
the admiral’s ship, that the troops should be in readiness to land, in 
heavy marching order, at a moment’s notice.” 

* « How the disembarkation was conducted, I need not inform 
you. Our regiment having been so fortunate as to take its passage 
in some of the lightest transports, touched the Portuguese soil so 
early as the second of August; where, during several days and 
nights, it found ample employment, in assisting to bring the stores, 
and the remainder of the troops to land. At last, however, all were 
assembled ; and on the morning of the ninth, soon after the sun 
had risen, our little coluu.n took the road to Leria. 


«You are doubtless aware of the adventures which befel, be- 
tween this date and the seventeenth. The marches being neither 
long nor arduous, were well performed even by the most delicate of 
the young soldiers, who, in great numbers, made up this gallant 
army; vor was Allan Cameron, either in zeal or bodily strength, 
apparently at jeast, inferior to the best of his comrades. It is true 
that, after the first league or two, Donald would in no case permit 
him to carry his musket, and that on more than one occasion, 
when the excessive heat seemed to press severely upon him, he 
compelled him to unbuckle his very knapsack, and bore it himself. 
But though he yielded to bis brother’s remonstrances, Allan insisted 
that for such interference there was no necessity, and he never 
failed in a single instance to be found at his post when wanted. At 
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last, however, symptoms that the enemy were not far distant, began 
to multiply. At Leria rumours came in upon us that one French 
army was in our immediate front, whilst others were in rapid 
march from Lisbon and. Thomar to reinforce it. By and by, certain 
intelligence arrived that strong bodies of the enemy were in position 
at Brilos and Ovedos; and finally the posts themselves, as well as 
the resolution of Sir Arthur Wellesley immediately to force them, 
became apparent. The latter event occurred, with a trifling loss in 
our party, on the fifteenth; and the sixteenth having been em- 
ployed in reconnoitring the main position, we proceeded on the 
morning of the seventeenth, to attack General Labordes, in his 
formidable allignement above Rolica. 


«« Our regiment, as you doubtless know, formed one of those, 
which, on the retreat of Laborde to his second position, carried that 
difficult pass which covered the centre of the French division. En- 
tangled in the defile, the two brothers, being, as I have already 
said, grenadiers, found themselves, as well as the rest of their com- 
pany, suddenly brought into contact with a very superior force, and 
deprived from all support from the remainder of the battalion. The 
French having thinned their ranks by a well-directed volley, in- 
stantly closed, and though oi: brave fellows fought nobly, their 
utmost exertions availed bui j:.tle. On this occasion, when our 
people were reluctantly giving ground, two French soldiers sprang 
upon Donald Cameron, and his foot happening to slip at the in- 
stant, threw him ; but his brother was at hand to succour him ;— 
the weapons of the Frenchmen were “already uplifted against his 
breast, when Allan, whose musket chanced to be loaded, fired. One 
adversary instantly fell, and before the other could either step aside, 
or ward off the blow, he received the bayonet of the young High- 
lander in his throat. All this was the work of a moment, for, fresh 
troops coming up, our soldiers again resumed the offensive ; and 
in a short time the first of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s great series of 
European victories was won. 


‘« If the brothers loved each other previous to this occurrence, 
their affection seemed to have acquired tenfold additional strength 
in consequence of it. Donald absolutely worshipped his brave and 
gentle relative ; whilst Allan clung to Donald as the ivy clings to, 
the oak, or the honeysuckle to the trelis-work over which it is, 
twined. ’ 

‘ « The battle of Vimiera opened the way, as you are well aware, 
to a negociation, which cleared Portugal, for a time, of its invaders, 
and left us at liberty to march, as soon as self-created difficulties 
were overcome, to the assistance of the Spaniards. This we at 
length did, and, passing through some of the most interesting pro- 
viuces of the Peninsula, we found ourselves, on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, housed in comfortable cantonments in the city of Salamanca, 
There we remained inactive for a long while; rumour after rumour 
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coming in to puzzle us, till a spirit of discontent began to exhibit 
itself among all classes. But the cause of the delay appeared at last 
to be withdrawn ; and, to the inexpressible satisfaction of the troops, 
our columns moved towards the Carrion, with the view, as it was 
generally understood, of attacking Soult. 


«Tt is not for me to question the propriety of that resolution, 
which, when the minds of men were wrought up to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, suddenly caused all idea of acting on the offen- 
sive to be laid aside. Sir John Moore was doubtless swayed by 
wise and prudential motives, in declining the battle for which every 
preparation had been made, and falling back behind the Esla ; but 
for the precipitancy with which the retreat was afterwards conduct- 
ed, no military reasons, of which I, at least, am aware, can be given. 
It broke the discipline of his army ; it destroyed the morale even of 
these who never quitted their corps ; and it caused a greater loss 
amg the feeble, and such as could not keep up with their com- 
rades, than would have been incurred by two general actions. I 
cannot pause to describe to you any one of the many pitiable scenes 
of which that disastrous retreat was prolific,—but I must tell you 
something of what befel on that terrible nigbt, which saw us in 
march under a pelting shower of sleet, from Lurgo to Valmuda. 


. .€ Our rear-guard had been sharply engaged with the advance of 
Soult’s army during the day; and having repulsed them, we were 
ordered, at eleven o'clock at night, to retire. This we did; but 
during that long and painful movement, the strength of Allan 
Cameron, which had hitherto been preserved by more than a natural 
exertion of courage, gave way. He dropped by the road-side, and 
declared himself unable to go further. It was in vain that Donald 
relieved him of every thing, even to his very pouch and bayonet,— 
the boy could not rise, and to all it became manifest enough that 
he must be abandoned. No words of mine could do justice to the 
state of Donald’s feelings, when the dreadful alternative seemed to 
be before him, either of leaving his brother to his fate, or of him- 
self abandoning his ranks,—but nature was too strong even for 
military duty. He determined at all hazards to remain with Allan; 
and the measure being connived at rather than sanctioned by his 
officers, the corps passed, leaving the brothers, one sitting, and the 
other lying at length, by the road-side. I need not add, that no one 
ever expected to see them again. 


* “ Tt was fortunate for the brothers, however distressing to the 
army at large, that the complete exhaustion consequent upon this 
night’s march, compelled Sir John Moore to halt during the greater 
part of the day following, at Valmuda. ‘To the extreme surprise, 
as well as satisfaction of all, they overtook us here, Donald carrying 
Allan, as he had done for the last three miles, upon his back ; and 
as there chanced to be a spare mule at hand, the poor boy was im- 
mediately mounted and sent to the rear. As to Donald, he again 
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took his station in the front of the grenadier company, and though 
he had not closed an eye during the last sixty hours, he nevertheless 
contrived to reach the position in front of Corunna, in as high spirits 
as any ofhis comrades. Donald was present in the action which en- 
sued, where he received a severe wound through both thighs; and,as 
if Providence had decreed that the two brothers should never be se- 
parated, at least for any length of time, he was removed in this 
plight on board the very vessel in which Allan had taken his passage. 

‘« Though the regiment returned soon after to the Peninsula, 
Donald; from the effects of his wounds, and Allan, from those of 
exhaustion, were pronounced unfit to accompany it ; and they were 
in consequence drafted into the second battalion, then quartered in 
Ireland. There they remained, happy in each other's society, till 
a short time ago, when they again made their appearance at the 
seat of war, having been sent out with a draft, which joined us on 
the Douro. The brothers advanced with us through Spain, in 
the same affectionate, and even romantic spirit, which had hitherto 
actuated them. They took part in the battle of Vittoria, from 
which they escaped unhurt ; they shared in the separate triumphs 
of Sir Thomas Graham's column ; and, finally, they found them- 
selves attached to that portion of the British army to which the 
siege of St. Sebastian had been intrusted. 

* “You recollect the ruined convent of St. Bartholomew, which 
stands on the summit of one of those hills that enclose the town of St. 
Sebastian‘on every side. When we first arrived in the vicinity of this 
place, that was a very formidable post,—the French having strongly 
fortified it with ditches and embankments, and surrounded the 
whole with a circle of field-works. But as it commanded the point 
from which our trenches must take their commencement, it became 
essential, in the first place, to make ourselves master of it; and 
though as yet our battering artillery was far in the rear, and it 
seemed almost proof against light artillery, the general resolved to 
make the native courage of his men do the work of science and art. 
With this view a battery of field-guns opened upon it; and a por- 
tion of the wall being beaten in, orders were issued to carry it after 
dark, on the same night, by assault. 


‘« It fell to the lot of our grenadier company to form part of the 
force selected for the execution of this important, but perilous ser- 
vice ; and Donald and Allan Cameron had again assumed their 
stations among their old companions. They accordingly appeared, 
like the rest, at the place of muster, just one hour after the sun had 
set,—where, in profound silence and in pertect order, the party 
awaited the signal of attack. I have often been a witness to such 
scenes as this—I have often seen columns formed preparatory to 
some mighty enterprise, but I am not aware that I ever experienced 
a livelier or more painful anxiety than on the present occasion. On 
the one hand, the redoubt about to be assailed, was one one of no 
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ordinary strength ; it was well garrisoned,—as we had learned to 
our,cost ;—and its defences were little, if at all, injured; whilst, on 
the other hand, the force appointed to carry it, consisted of only a 
small portion of the besieging army. We, therefore, felt ourselves 
to be mere lookers-on ; and I question whether the sensations of a 
mere looker-on be not, under such circumstances, even more violent 
and more harassing than those of an actor. Be this as it may, to one 
fact I can bear witness. namely, that the troops who composed the 
storming-party were surrounded by a whole crowd of their comrades, 
whose wishes, however fervent, found no voice to express them, and 
whose very lips were pressed closely together, as if they had been 
unwilling to indulge even in the necessary act of respiration. 


‘ «In the meanwhile, the twilight, which had for some time been 
dying gradually away, sank into night. There was no moon, or at least 
she bad not yet risen; when a low sound, coming from the rear of the 
corps, made its way gradually to the front, and the word ‘ forward’ 
became audible. Now then the persons not on duty opened to the 
right and left, and the little column, with quick, but silent tread, 
and in the most perfect order, pushed on. So well had the whole 
‘matter been arranged, that many minutes had elapsed ere the move- 
ment became known to the enemy; and. we who watched the 
event in the rear, began to hope that the redoubt might be entered 
by. surprise. But the hope was not permitted to continue long in 
operation. First a single musket-shot, then another, then a tremen- 
dous volley, told that concealment was at an end; and the shouts 
of our soldiers, heard in the intervals of the firing, gave testimony 
that they looked for success, not to fortune, but to their own 
exertions. 


«. In spite of a hot and well-directed fire, the leading files of the 
assailants contrived to penetrate, without a check, not only across 
the outer ditch and rampart, but into the very body of the place. 
There, however, they were met by a corps of French grenadiers, 
who fought with the fury of men naturally brave, and driven to 
more than ordinary exertions by the stimulus of intoxication; and 
many a bayonet, on one side as well as the other, became, in a few 
minutes, crimsoned to its very socket,- Our advanced guard, of 
which the brothers formed a part, stood the shock gallantly, and 
had an adequate force been at hand to support them, they would 
have doubtless overcome all opposition with a trifling loss to them- 
selves ; but unfortunately this was not the case. Whether the fire 
from the convent had told more murderously upon the main body 
of the column, and checked them ; or whether, as is more probable, 
they had missed their way in the dark, and separated themselves 
from those in front, it is hard to say; but that they were separated 
from the leading section is certain. The consequence was, that 
these brave men, after being actually in possession of the great 
hall of the convent, were driven out ; and that the place was not 
reduced till many valuable lives had fallen a sacrifice. 
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*« “It was at this moment, when the party, overborne by superior 
numbers, were falling back, that Donald, who fought desperately as 
he retired, planted his foot upon some soft substance, which 
shrank, as it were, from beneath his tread. A horrible idea crossed 
his mind, as a sort of groan, coming evidently from the object on 
which hewas standing, caught his ear. He leaped aside ; and, a ray of 
light from some of the wood-work which had taken fire, falling atthe 
instant upon the spot, he eagerly gazed round in quest of his brother. 
His brother was not to be seen. But there was the body of an 
English soldier lying near him ; and, regardless of every thing besides, 
he sprang towards it. What followed no one can tell ; because the 
French came on so fast, that our troops were almost immediately 
driven from the place ; and, on mustering again in the outer court, 
both Donald and Allan were missing ; but the final catastrophe 
was one which none, that chanced to witness it, will ever forget. 


‘ « The advanced guard, being speedily reinforced by fresh troops, 
returned to the charge ; and the French were again beaten from the 
court to the hall, and from the hall through the blazing corridors. 
They fled in all directions ; and, being pursued from cell to cell, and 
from one hiding-place to another, many were bayoneted, and the 
rest taken. But the convent itself was now one sheet of flame. 
The fire, which during the heat of the struggle had first been kindled, 
spread terrifically through the pile ; and it became necessary for the 
men who had won it, instantly to abandon their conquest. This 
they prepared to do, as soon as they should have removed their 
wounded and prisoners ; and it was whilst looking for the former 
that the dreadful fate of Donald and Allan Cameron became known 
to them. On returning to the great hall, they beheld the former, 
sitting in the midst of fire and smoke, and supporting the head of 
the latter upon his knees. But it was the head, not of a living, but 
of a dead man, which lay there ; and it bore marks, which do not 
often disfigure the countenance, even of a man slain in battle. In 
the delicate cheek were impressed deep tints, as if from the nails in 
the shoe of a heavy foot which had rested roughly upon it. How 
this occurred there is no room to doubt ; and the consequences which 
arose out of it were hardly different from what might have been an- 
ticipated. 

« « Donald Cameron has never been himself from that moment. 
When first discovered, he was in a state of pitiable idiocy ; and he 
has continued ever since a melancholy maniac. Whether he will 
ever recover bis senses, God alone can tell; but I confess that I 
entertain but slender hopes of any such desirable consummation.” 


* My host here ended his story, than which I thought at the mo- 
ment, that I had not often listened to one more affecting. I only 
regret that it is not in my power to say how far the doctor's hu- 
mane prayer was heard. All that i do kuow on the subject is, that 
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Donald Cameron was soon afterwards sent home as incurable; and 
the probability is that he still continues the victim of a calami 
by far the most distressing of all to which frail humanity is liable.’ 


© On Leaving Scotland.—By William Kennedy. 


*I love the land! 
I see its mountains hoary, 
On which Time vainly lays his iron hand ; 
I see the valleys robed in sylvan glory, 
And many a lake with lone, romantic strand ; 
And streams, and towers, by immortal story 
Ordained heart-stirring monuments to stand ; 
Yet tower, stream, lake, or valley could not move me, 
Nor the star-wooing mountain, thus to love thee, 
Old, honoured land ! 


I love the land ! 
I hear of distant ages ~ 
A voice proclaiming that it still was free ; 
That from the hills where winter wildest rages 
Swept forth the rushing winds of liberty ; 
That blazoned broadly on the noblest pages 
E’er stamped by Fame its children’s deeds shall be. 
O! poor pretender to a poet’s feeling 
Were he who heard such voice in vain appealing : 
I love the land! 


I love the land! 
My fathers lived and died there ; 
But not for that the homage of their son : 
I found the spirit in its native pride there— 
Unfettered thoughts—right actions boldly done : 
I also found—(the memory shall preside here, 
Throned in this breast, till life’s tide cease to run) 
Affection tried and true from men high-hearted— 
Once more as when from those kind friends I parted, 
God bless the land !’ 


* The Spirit's Land.—By John Malcolm, Esq. 


‘The Spirit’s Land !—where is that land 
Of which our Fathers tell ? 
On whose mysterious, viewless strand 
Earth’s parted millions dwell ! 
Beyond the bright and starry sphere, 
Creation’s flaming space remote ; 
Beyond the measureless career, 
The phantom flight of thought. 
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There, fadeless flowers their blossoms wave 
Beneath a cloudless sky ; 

And there the latest lingering tear 
Is wiped from every eye ; 

And souls beneath the trees of life 
Repose upon that blessed shore, 

Where pain, and toil, and storm, and strife, 
Shall never reach them more. 


And yet, methinks, a chastened woe 
E’en there may prompt the sigh— 
Sweet sorrows we would not forego 
For calm, unmingled joy, 
When strains from angel harps may stray 
On heavenly airs, of mortal birth, 
That we have heard far, far away, 
Amid the bowers of earth. 


Ah! then, perchance, their saddening spell, 
That from oblivion saves, 
May wander, like a lorn farewell, 
From this dim land of graves ; 
And, like the vision of a dream, 
Shed on the disembodied mind 
Of mortal life a dying gleam, 
And loved ones left behind. 


Yes—yes, I will, I must believe 
That Nature’s sacred ties 
Survive, and to the spirit cleave, 
Immortal in the skies ; 
And that imperfect were my bliss 
In heaven inself, and dashed with care, 
If those I loved on earth should miss 
The path that leadeth there.’ 


‘ Tropical Sun-Set.—By the Rev. Dr. Philip. 


‘A setting sun between the tropics is certainly one of the finest 
objects in nature. 

‘ From the 23° north to the 27° south latitude, I used to stand 
upon the deck of the Westmoreland an hour every evening, gazing 
with admiration upon a scene which no effort either of the pencil or 
the pen can describe, so as to convey any adequate idea of it to the 
mind of one who has never been in the neighbourhood of the 
equator. I merely. attempt to give you a hasty and imperfect 
outline. 

‘ The splendour of the scene generally commenced about twenty 
minutes before sun-set, when the feathery, fantastic, and regularly 
crystallized clouds in the higher regions of the atmosphere, became 
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fully illuminated by the sun’s rays; and the fine mackarel-shaped 
clouds, common in these regions, were seen hanging in the concave 
of heaven like fleeces of burnished gold. When the sun approached 
the verge of the horizon, he was frequently seen encircled by a halo 
of splendour, which continued increasing till it covered a large 
space of the heavens ; it then began apparently to shoot out from 
the body of the sun, in refulgent pencils or radii, each as large as a 
rainbow, exhibiting, according to the rarity or density of the atmo- 
sphere, a display of brilliant or delicate tints, and of ever-changing 
lights and shades of the most amazing beauty and variety. About 
twenty minutes after sun-set, these splendid shooting rays disap- 
peared, and were succeeded by a fine rich glow in the heavens, in 
which you might easily fancy that you saw land rising out of the 
ocean, stretching itself before you and on every side in the most 
enchanting perspective, and having the glowing lustre of a bar of 
iron when newly withdrawn from the forge. On this brilliant 
ground the dense clouds which lay nearest the bottom of the horizon, 
presenting their dark sides to you, exhibited to the imagination all 
the gorgeous and picturesque appearances of arches, obelisks, 
mouldering towers, magnificent gardens, cities, forests, mountains, 
and evety fantastic configuration of living creatures, and of imagi- 
nary beings ; while the finely stratified clouds a little higher in the 
atmosphere, might readily be imagined so many glorious islands of 
the blessed, swimming in an ocean of light. 

‘The beauty and grandeur of the sun-sets, thus imperfectly de- 
scribed, surpass inconceivably any thing of a similar description 
which I have ever witnessed, even amidst the most rich and romantic 
scenery of our British lakes and mountains. 

‘ Were I to attempt to account for the exquisite enjoyment felt 
on beholding the setting sun between the tropics,.I should perhaps 
say that it arose from the warmth, the repose, the richness, the 
novelty, the glory of the whole, filling the mind with the most ex- 
alted, tranquillizing, and beautiful images.’ 


‘ Harmony.—By John Bowring, Esq. 


‘ I bade the Day-break bring to me 
Its own sweet song of ecstacy : 

An answer came from leafy trees, 
And waking birds, and wandering bees, 
And wavelets on the water’s brim— 
The matin hymn—the matin hymn ! 


I asked the Noon for music then : 

It echoed forth the hum of men; - 

The sounds of labour on the wind, 

The loud-voiced eloquence of mind ; 

‘The heart—the soul’s sublime pulsations— 
The song—the shout—the shock of nations. 
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I hastened from the restless throng, 

To soothe me with the Evening song: 
The darkening heaven was vocal still, 

I heard the music of the rill— 

The homebound bee—the vesper bell— 
The cicade—the philomel. 


Thou Omnipresent Harmony ! 

Shades, streams and stars are full of thee; 
On every thing—in every sound 

Thine all-pervading power is found ; 
Some chord to touch—some tale to tell— 
Deep—deep within the spirit’s cell.’ 


‘ The Parting.—By L. Richie, Esq. 


‘Oh! let not thus that tearful eye 
Close sadly o’er my long adieu ; 
What needs our Parting Hour to fly 
In darkness and in serrow too? 
Be thou the watch-fire on the steep 
To guide the wanderer from the shore— 
The last that fades upon the deep— 
The first to light him home once more! 


As diamonds, glittering in the night, 

Like things of marvel and of fear, 
But give again the hoards of light 

They gathered when the sun was near— 
Shine on me, Sweet '!—that even so 

My heart those gleams of love may see, 
And in the hour of darkest woe 

Be radiant with bright thoughts of thee ! 


Of thee—of thee, my early friend, 
The playmate of my infant years— 
What other thoughts with thine can blend 
That a whole youth of love endears ! 
The soft, the kind, and oh! the true, 

In sun and shade, in good and ill— 
My cheering light—my softening dew— 

Who loved me, and who loves me still ! 
Yes, there are redder cheeks than thine, 

And brighter eyes indeed may be ;— 
Pictures ! But ah! the charm divine 

They want—life-giving memory. 
Like summer lightnings, these may play 

Fantastic round my careless heart ; 
But, lo-t in thy calm daylight, they 

“ Like shadows come, and so depart.” 
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Farewell, farewell, my early friend! 
Farewell, farewell, my only love ! 
With this no mean suspicions blend, 
No dream of change, no thought to prove. 
My tried! my true! thou art to me 
A holy faith—a sainted shrine ; 
As soon my soul could fall from thee 
As doubt the heavenly truth of thine.’ 


* Zulim Khan, a tale of Modern Persia.—By J. B. Fraser. Esq. 


‘“And the Khan will certainly be here to night?” inquired the 
Ketkhodah (or Magistrate) of the village of Goorbadeh, in a tone of 
alarm,—addressing a portly, red-faced man with heavy brows and a 
huge black beard, who, seated at his ease upon a carpet at the door 
of the Ketkhodah’s house, and attended by two fierce-looking fol- 
lowers, was zealously smoking his pipe.. 


‘ “ Certainly,” replied the person thus addressed ; you may rely 
upon it, that before the sun shall be concealed behind yon mountain, 
his highness, Zalim Khan, will be in this village, where it is his 
august intention to pitch his tent for the night ; and, indeed, as the 
air and water are esteemed to be particularly salubrious, it may be 
his pleasure to prolong his stay for several days. ‘Take care, there- 
fore, that all things be provided and prepared according to the list 
I have given you.” 

‘** Tt is impossible—it is utterly impossible,” replied the Ketkho- 
dah ; we can never furnish so much wheat, corn, and straw ;—the 
whole lands of the village do not produce so much in two seasons. 
And where should we get the fine rice ? we, who never see a pillau 
—who are glad to get a morsel of barley bread, and a little sour milk, 
to feed our families upon ?” . 

* With all that I have nothing to do,” rejoined the other ; 
“all I say is, that you must find the articles in the specified quan- 
tities.” 

‘“ And sugar, sugar-candy, sweetmeats of various sorts, plums 
of Bockhara, raisins of Kishmee, and dried apricots of Caubul !” in- 
terrupted the other ; “ from whence, in the name of Allah, do you 
suppose these are to come? Where are men, who neither can get 
nor require other sauce than hunger to seasun their coarse food, to 
find the conserves, the spices, the sweet and sour sauces, you re- 
quire? And-as for your sherbets of cinnamon, of lemon, of pome- 
granates, and your rich perfumes, with all the rest of your list of 
dainties,—we hardly know their names, and never saw them in our 
lives.” : 

‘ * All that may be true,” replied the other with provoking indif- 
ference ; “but, in spite of all you have said, I tell you the Khan’s 
orders must be obeyed, or you must take the consequences. Nei- 
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ther must you forget the fruits that are mentioned ; the delicious 
melons of Ispahan, the pomegranates of Cashan, or the oranges and 
lemons of Mazanderaun. Above all, fail not to prepare a suitable 

resent for his Highness: shawls of Cashmere, brocades, chintzes 
of India, or arms of choice fabric, will answer; but hard cash is 
always most acceptable. And hark ye, fellow! forget not in this 
selection of valuables, the worthy Nazir of the Khan: if you seek 
to propitiate his master, let your offering to that officer be suited to 
its object ; so shall your favour in the sight of the great Zalim 
Khan be secured, and the rose of security shal! spring from the seed 
sown by the hand of liberality.” 


‘« Allah kereem ! Ai kumbueht !—God be merciful to a wretch 
like me!” exclaimed the astounded Ketkhodah, whose eyes had 
gradually dilated as the Nazir enumerated, one after another, the 
items of his alarming list, and whose face became elongated till 
every feature was fixed in utter dismay. ‘“ What dust has fallen 
on my head! what evil influence has obscured my happy star, and 
threatens to overwhelm me in ruin! Not only corn and butter by 
the hundred mauns,* with sherbets, sweetmeats, fruits, and per- 
fumes, but rich presents too! La-illah-il-ullah!t+ Shawls, for- 
sooth ! and money, God help me !—why, where in the devil's name 
are such things to be got from? Were you to make a jelly of my 
feet with the bastinado, or tear my limbs piecemeal from my body, 
I could not furnish 4 tenth part of these things ; it would be all in 
vair ; I swear it by your head !” 


‘ “ Nevertheless, they must be found, and that without delay,” 
responded the Nazir very coolly, after emitting a huge puff of smoke 
from the bottom of his lungs, so as to stream it down his ample 
beard, which he stroked with grave complacency. “ A single omis- 
sion will call down upon you the particular attention of Zalim Khan, 
and entail consequences Which you will remember the longest day 
you have to live. You know, friend, that his Highness seldom fails 
to travel with means sufficient to work his pleasure and enforce his 
‘commands. And some there are among his followers, who are well 
acquainted with the village of Goorbadeh, and its worthy Ketkho- 
dah. Nay, it has even been rumoured that the hoards of that ex- 
cellent person are well worth examination ; and we lack not hawks 
keen enough to find and strike their game. Then, there are arrears 
of tribute due from certain persons, whose memories require to be 
quickened ; and that strange affair of the Gholaum, which may have 
reached your ears—he, you know, who only some months ago was 
relieved in so singular a manner of the collection which he had 
made with so much toil and trouble on the prince’s account ;— 





* <A maun is a measure weighing 74 pounds English. 


+‘ A common colloquial Persian exclamation, equivalent to “‘ Good 
God!” 
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that requires investigation; and the worthy Hussun Ketkhodah 
will do well to consider how far it may be prudent to provoke such 
inquiries.” 

‘ As the Nazir uttered this with a calm but peculiar emphasis, 
the alarmed and bewildered expression which had settled on the 
Ketkhodah’s visage, increased gradually to a stare of absolute hor- 
ror; his knees smote against each other, and he wrung his hands 
in the anguish and confusion of his soul. ‘“ Oh, Mahomet! Oh, 
Allah !” exclaimed he at last, when he could articulate, “what wil] 
become of me! what can I do! Oh, worthy Nazir, have pity on a 
miserable man! Assist me—help me—do not utterly ruin an un- 
happy wretch! I have no hoards—no money—no goods! nothing, 
except these miserable rags, these old rotten carpets, and the clothes 
of my wife and daughter. Ornaments they have none ; these were 
all taken from them when the Prince last passed this way, by one of 
his running footmen ; and that is now four years ago! They may 
beat me—they may cut me joint from joint ; but I have nothing to 
give them. A little coarse wheat indeed, and some barley and 
chopped straw, may be had ; perhaps a few grapes, with some honey 
and butter: but nothing more—not a thing more have I; I swear 
by the head of my father, and by the life of the Khan—by your 
own soul.” — 

*“ Hum—it is unluckily truly,” returned the Nazir coldly. “I 
see nothing for it then; I must report; the Khan himself will be 
the judge ; I am but a servant, you know. Four years, you say? 
—four years since the Prince passed through ?—a wife and daugh- 
ter ?—sons too, no doubt ? what, handsome youths? ‘ 

““ No! no! God help them; one is lame, and the other sadly 
marked with the small-pox.” 

«“ And the daughter? a lovely rose assuredly ?”” 

*“ Ah, no! a poor miserable hussey ‘4 

‘ “ Well, my friend, make the best of it; I have done but my 

duty, and told you the Khan's orders ; it is your business to obey 
them. I must now go and meet his Highness.” 
__ ‘Alas! alas! I dare not await his coming !” cried the Ketkho- 
dah, again frantically wringing his hands, “1 will fly with the other 
villagers to the mountains. Let the Khan burn the village and all 
it contains, if he will; he can do no more; it will be better than 
remaining here to be pillaged, and cut to pieces into the bargain.” 


* “ You forget, friend, that the Khan is perfectly well acquainted 
with all this country ; that among his officers and followers there 
~are several from the very neighbourhood of this village, and that 
you would in vain seek to elude his pursuit by flight. We know 
where the flocks and cattle of the place are feeding, and these would 
instantly fall our prey: and are there no other reasons, which you 
are aware of, for your remaining where you are? You will not fly 
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to the hills, whatever folly the asses, your fellow-villagers, may com- 
mit. Be quiet, then, and prepare for that which must be.” 


«« Then Allah be my help! for all other hope fails me!” cried 
the Ketkhodah, in a voice of despair, as the Nazir rose to remount 
his horse, which was ready at the door. “ But your worship will 
not go without another pipe ?’’ continued he ; “ and the day is hot. 
See! my wife has prepared a bowl of cool delicious sherbet for 

ou: would to God we had more of it for the Khan! but it is the 
last of a small present sent me by my brother from Ispahan. Stay 
put a moment, worthy Nazir, and taste it: or rather retire with 
me to my private apartment, where you will be more comfortable.” 


‘The Nazir cast a keen glance at his host, hesitated a moment ; 
and then, making a sign to his two attendants to remain where they 
were, he followed the Ketkhodah. 

‘ The private apartment was separated from the outer and public 
room only by a short passage, and a door of mat, inside of which 
fell a quilted cotton curtain. The floor was covered with an old 
moth-eaten carpet ; and rugs of coarse felt, in no better condition, 
were laid along the upper end. No appearance of wealth, or even 
of moderate comfort, «1s to be seen. But, as the Nazir cast a 
rapid glance around L:1, his eye rested for a moment upon certain 
bundles, which appeared to have been hastily rolled up, and but im- 
perfectly covered with a coarse blue cotton cloth. The shrewd air 
of suspicious inquiry which slightly contracted his features did not 
escape the notice of his host ; but it gave way to something of a con- 
temptuous smile, as the latter observed, “ Excuse, my lord, the 
disorder of this place; my wife has been indisposed, and it is 
scarcely a moment since she left it ; there is her bed, but just rolled 
up; the slovenly girl has not yet removed it, but we must make 
the best of it.”—* Hoosseinee, bring the sherbet.” 

‘ Scarcely had the Nazir taken his seat in the upper corner of 
the apartment, when a young female, whose face was closely veiled, 
entered from an inner door, bearing upon a white metal tray, a large 
bowl of sherbet, in which floated a spoon, beautifully carved, of 
pear-tree wood. Although the dress which she wore, coarse in its 
materials and uncouth in its fashion, was by no means calculated 
for displaying her person to advantage. yet the lightness of her step, 
and the slender elegance of her form, as she approached and placed 
the tray and its contents before him with a deep obeisance, could 
not escape the penetrating looks of the experienced Nazir. * He ac- 
cepted the bowl with a florid compliment upon her shape and mein ; 
repeated from Hafiz a verse expressive of the doubly-intoxicating 
power of wine when offered by the hand of beauty; and, alluding 
to the envious veil which concealed her charms, regretted, in another 
appropriate couplet, that “ so fair a moon should continue to be ob- 
scured by clouds.” But the girl neither spoke nor moved. He 
looked at her father, who, rising, approached his daughter: “ Hast 
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thou no fitter garb than this to appear in before the honoured guest 
of thy father? Alas! for our poverty! Nevertheless, that which 
thou hast should be worn with decent propriety ; let me remedy the 
fault.” As he said this, he stooped over the girl; and, as if he 
would have rectified’ some error in her dress, he contrived so to 
loosen the drapery of her veil, that, when she stooped at his signal 
to remove the sherbet, it fell from her head, and displayed a coun- 
tenance so young and fair, that it fixed the Nazir’s gaze in speech- 
less amazement. 

‘The poor girl's confusion at what she believed to be so unlucky 
an accident, was extreme; but the blush which mantled in her 
cheeks, and the downcast glance of her full black eyes through 
their long silken lashes, added so powerfully to her loveliness, that 
the Nazir, lost in admiration, cried out to the Ketkhodah—* Thou 
a poor man! Thou a beggar possessed of nothing! By all the 
promised joys of paradise, thou hast a treasure which is worthy 
of being placed in the palace of the king of kings !”’ 

*«“QOh, what a misfortune! O miserable man!” cried the 
Ketkhodah, again wringing his hands, but with a less despairing 
expression of countenance.—Alas! Iam ruined! my honour is lost 
for ever! Return, my daughter—return, unhappy girl, to thy 
mother,—and take care another time that thy veil is better fastened, 
when thou art called upon to minister to thy father’s guest.” 


«« Barik-illah ! Well done! friend Hussun—thou art a special 
hand for throwing out a lure to a shy hawk. What, man! this is 
as it should be—no fear of thy honour—are we. not all friends 
here? And now, hark in thine ear—do thou only behave to Nazir 
Mehdee in a befitting manner, and rely on his protection.” 

** Bechushm,’’* replied the Ketkhodah, placing his hand on his 
eyes, with a significant gesture. And then commenced a confiden- 
tial conversation; at the conclusion of which, the Nazir mounted 
his horse and rode away; while the Ketkhodah, after holding his 
stirrup and seeing him depart with all due ceremony, as he returned 
with slow steps, and a body bending, as it seemed, under a load of 
care, was heard to mutter—“ The scoundrel !—may his father be 
burnt !—may his tomb be po/luted !—What fiend sent him hither ? 
But, if it please Allah, I shall be even with him yet !” 


‘That same evening, Zalim Khan entered the village, as the 
Nazir had announced, with all his suite, amounting in number to 
full three hundred persons, who comported themselves more as an 
enemy might do ina place that had been carried by assault and 
given up to plunder, than as if the persons so treated had been fel- 
low-countrymen, subjects of the same king.. The little property 
which they could discover was seized and appropriated as these 





* ‘By my eyes. 
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insolent visitors thought fit—the women were insulted, and such 
animals as could be caught hold of were slaughtered without cere- 
mony. "But the inhabitants, anticipating conduct of this sort from 
past experience, had carried their most valuable goods, and the 

eater number of their women, out of reach, leaving but a few of 
their number to meet the Khan, and make what terms they might. 
The Ketkhodah alone kept his ground with all his family. He had 
taken measures with the villagers to provide a portion of the more 
bulky and less valuable articles demanded as soorsaut, (so is this 
forced description of provision for guests and travellers of conse- 
quence denominated in Persia,) and he trusted to the influence he 
appeared to have obtained with the Nazir for excusing his failure 
in other respects. 

‘ The house of the Ketkhodah, being cleared of its wretched fur- 
niture, was filled up with spperb carpets from the baggage trunks 
of the Khan, who, capriciouSly preferring it to his own magnificent 
tents, then took possession of it, without in the least concerning 
himself about the inconvenience he might occasion to its owners. 
When, at length, he was seated in state, clothed in a splendid scar- 
let barounee (or cloak), trimmed with sables, and smoking a gold 
enamelled calleeoon, with coffee and perfumed sherbet before him, 
he ordered his attendants to introduce the Ketkhodah. 

«« So fellow!” said he—‘-how is it that you have dared to ne- 
glect my orders, and suffered so great a deficiency to appear in the 
provision which my servant enjoined you to make for my train ?— 
Hah ! speak ;—know you such a thing as the fellick* and baton? 
—have you no terror of the bastinado ?” 

‘ « May thy slave be your sacrifice !"—responded the trembling 
wretch—*“ Let your highness’s pleasure be wrought upor your 
servant; but Allah himself is merciful, and your highness will 
surely not be less so—your lordship’s worthy Nazir has doubtless 
informed your highness ’ 

‘« What says the dog?” grumbled the Khan, looking round with 
the aspect of an angry lion, to the quarter where his Nazir stood 
— Let Mehdee Nazir approach—explain what this scoundrel 
means.” 

‘The Nazir, first making a profound obeisance with a hand 
placed on each thigh, approached, and, standing behind the Khan, 
whispered a few words in his ear. 

«« Hah !—well,—we shall see ;—but by the beard of the Prophet, 
if it be not as you say, beware all of ye! He has leave to depart— 
let him quit my presence.” 


‘The Ketkhodah withdrew, and the Khan, after passing a 





* ‘The beam -and noose in which the feet of persons undergoing the 
bastinado are fastened. 
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portion of the evenfng in smoking, talking with his own peo- 
ple, dictating a few letters to ‘his secretaries, and listening to the 
flattering’ speeches of his attendants, retired into the inner apart- 
ment, which was. also surrendered to his use, and luxuriously fitted 
‘up for his accommodation. 

, * ae. % 4 © * * * * * * 

‘ In the morning, when in compliance with orders the train got 
in readiness for marching, it was observed that another closely 
veiled female form was added to the Khan’s travelling establishment. 
All at Jength was prepared. The Khan, seated in the outer apart- 
ment, was smoking his last pipe ; the greater number of his people 
had marched on before, and the women were just getting into mo- 
tion under care of their eunuchs—when a sudden uproar was heard 
approaching, and a young man of prepossessing appearance, but 
whose disordered dress and agitated Jooks bespoke the keenest 
anxiety aud apprehension, was seen making his way through the 
crowd, and scattering to the right and left every one whe opposed 
his progress. In vain the furoshes and peishkhidmuts *, endea- 
voured both by words and blows to keep him back ; he dashed them 
aside, and came right onward to the front of the open apartment in 
which the Khan was seated. 

«« Protector of the destitute # cried he, heedless of the blows 
which rained upon him, and the hands which rent his: ‘garments in 
vain attempts to tear him from the spet—* Shadow of, the op- 
pressed! may thy days be prolonged ! may thy prosperity iferease ! 
—Give ear to the petition of thy slave, whose heart is burning, and 
the light of whose life, without thy beneficent aid, must become 
darker than the pit of perdition !” 

* « Speak,” said’ the Khan, struck with the beauty of his manly 
form, and cheeks all crimsoned with the glow of health heightened 
by powerful emotion, and motioning his servants to release and 
cease from annoying him—* Speak and tell who art thou, and what 
wouldst thou with me ?” 

*“ Refuge of the unfortunate,” replied the youth, “ my father is 
nearly related to the Ketkhodah of this village, and they were friends 
from their youth upwards : our families were brought up together, 
and it was the intention of our parents to cement still more closely 
their hereditary friendship by a union of their children. Long have 
I loved the daughter of this old man; she was the companion of 
my youth, and was to have become my wife, as soon as my father 
should have it in his power to comply with certain engagements 
which are now in progress. I was indulging in the delightful hope 
of being speedily united to my dear Hoosseinee, when, late last night, 
as I was employed in watching the flocks of this village with my 
companions in the mountains yonder, I heard that certain of your 





* * Various descriptions of servants. 
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servants had seen my betrothed wife, and were about to carry her 
off from me. I came and found the report but too well founded. 
Oh, Khan! let not this cruel deed be done! Cause to be restored to 
me that which is dearer than life itself; ‘and may the beneficent 
Allah increase your happiness and prosperity until they are ex- 
changed for the joys of Paradise !” 

‘ With these words the young man prostrated himself at the feet 
of the Khan, and buried his face, allburning with torturing anxiety, 
and streaming with tears, in the part of the carpet on which his 
highness was seated. 

‘The complacence with which the eye of the Khan at first had 
rested on the youth, changed as his tale proceeded, first into a stare 
of astonishment, and then into a gleam of anger ; but, ere his earnest 
adjuration was completed, all trace of such emotions had vanished, 
and was only lighted up with a cold sarcastic smile of contempt :— 
“ The youth is mad,” at last he observed to the Nazir, who stood 
near; “take him away ; what have I to do with his Hoosseinee ?” 


« « Oh, for the love of Allah! for the sake of the blessed Allee ! 
by the head of your father, Khan !”—exclaimed the young man, as 
they dragged him rudely enough away, until his words were lost in 
the noise of the distant struggle. The Ketkhodah stood by all the 
while; but, though his limbs might be seen to tremble, he spoke 
not a single word. 

‘ When the attendants had dragged the young man to a distance 
from their master’s presence, they relaxed their hold; and, as he 
shook them from him, his eye caught a glimpse of the Khan’s 
harem moving from the village. ‘ She is there,” cried he—* she 
is among them !—I see her struggling—I will release her, if I die 
for it—Hoosseinee !| Hoosseinee ! speak !—show yourself !—Ibra- 
him is at hand!” With these words he rushed towards the group 
of mounted females, followed by half the Khan’s servants, and all 
the rabble of the village ; and doubtless he soon would have met 
with the fate he braved, for swords began to flash, and clubs to be 
brandished—when a figure, clad in the ordinary garb of a husband- 
man, pressing through the crowd, laid hold of the youth with a 
vigorous arm, and, leaning over him, whispered in tones that com- 
pletely fixed his attention, “ Forbear! cease this useless struggle! 
If you would have revenge, be calm, and follow me!” Starting at 
this appeal, he cast upwards a bewildered eye ; his efforts ceased— 
he fell to the ground exhausted with distress and exertion: the at- 
tention of his persecutors was diverted from his almost lifeless form 
to their master, who now called out aloud for his horse; and the 
poor young man was left unmolested on the.ground. “ Meet me 
two hours hence at the Imaum-zadeh, a fursung east from the 
village,’"—uttered the low voice of the stranger, as he retreated ; 
‘and he was soon lost to view among the inclosures of the place. 


‘ When the youth arose and cast his eyes around him, the Khan, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. Z 
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accompanied by his gholaums and other attendants, forming a bril- 
liant and imposing train, was gaily moving off, some dashing for- 
ward at full speed, others, curbing their beautiful horses, forced them 
to curvet and career upon the plain beyond the village in fanciful 
and graceful rounds ; but all were soon lost to view in the windings 
of the broken ground through which lay the road to Ispahan, and 
the village sank into a deep and melancholy silence, like the calm 
which succeeds a terrible and destructive storm. The inhabitants, 
as if still in dread of possible violence, issued fearfully from their 
hiding-places, and spoke together in whispers. The Ketkhodah 
remained standing in moody abstraction at his own door, when the 
young man approached him.—* This is a goodly business, father !" 
said he. 


* « My son, what could I do? Could I resist the power of Zalim 
Khan '!—Is not my loss greater even than yours ?—Ask—” 


‘ “« Greater than mine! oh, Allah !—but words are useless. My 
father, here I quit you !—either I return with Hoosseinee, or you 
shall never see me more.” 


«« Nay, Ibrahim—nay, my son,”—but the youth, making an 
impatient gesture, was gone; and the Ketkhodah, having gazed 
stupidly after him for a moment, shook his head, and returned to 
his dwelling. 


‘ It yet wanted an hour of noon, when Ibrahim (so was the young 
man named) reached the Imaum-zadeh. It was a ruin of consider- 
able size and great antiquity, once celebrated for its sanctity, but 
now neglected, and shunned in truth, in consequence of certain 
mysterious reports which prevailed concerning it; some persons 
asserting that it was a haunt of robbers, others of evil genii ;—but 
the mind of Ibrahim was in too high a state of excitement to permit 
him to think of, or attend to such rumours. 


‘ The stranger was waiting his approach, at the entrance of the 
ruin. “ You are welcome, youth,” said he—‘ you seek for ven- 
geance, and the means may be yours, if your courage and resolution 
are equal to the task of using them.” 


*« « Stranger,” returned the youth, with eyes of fire and glowing 
cheeks, “ 1 seek indeed for vengeance, but not for that alone; I 
seek to recover her who has been torn from me by the cruelty of a 
lawless tyrant, whom Allah will confound: show me the means of 
doing this, and see whether my courage will fail me.” 


“ “ Tt is well—the means shall not be wanting ; but there is one 
conditién yet to be declared: I require your perfect confidence; 
who or what I am I tell you not, and you must not seek to know. 
I pledge myself to satisfy you—to place within your hands the 
means of recovering your mistress, and of inflicting the fullest ven- 
geance on her ravisher ; but you must commit yourself entirely to 
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my guidance. Do you consent to this ?—speak,—for we have no 
time to lose.” 

« « But stay,” replied the youth, “ I surely comprehend you not ; 
commit myself blindly to the guidance of an utter stranger, of whose 
character and intentions I am ignorant !—of whose power to aid me 
I have no means to judge,—to one who demands implicit confidence 
from me, yet forbids me to examine how far he may be entitled to 
it!—I cannot do this. I have friends, associates, who will aid me ; 
nor is my own arm altogether without power: with these I may 
attempt the rescue of my mistress,—I can but fail and fall in the 
effort: but in these it were wiser to trust than in one who persists 
in a reserve so suspicious.” 


«« Boy,” returned the stranger, with a darkening frown, “ my 
power is great beyond thy wildest conjecture ; but it is not to be 
explained, nor am I to be questioned. Submit to me, and obtain 
thy wishes—reject my aid, and bid adieu to hope. Thy power! 
thy friends! thy arm !—poor worm !—what would all these avail 
thee against the lofty walls and guarded towers that secure thy in- 
tended wife within the harem of Zalim Khan ? Even now his prize 
is far beyond the reach of thy weak and tardy aid. No power on 
earth but mine can overtake and wrest it from his grasp. Decide! 
the moments fly, and I must quit this place: confide in and follow 
me this instant, or abandon thy mistress and thy revenge for 
ever !" 

‘ The young man paused ; agitated and bewildered by the events 
of the morning, his judgment for a while was indistinct and con- 
fused—but this uncertainty did not continue long : he felt the truth 
of what the stranger said; he saw that pursuit, even with all the 
celerity and all the assistance he might be able to command, was 
utterly vain: the bold and imposing bearing of the stranger invited 
confidence ; and the fuil tones of his deep commanding voice, which 
struck upon the young man’s ear in accents not altogether unknown, 
confirmed his wavering resolution. “ Stranger,” said he, “ I ac- 
cept your terms. I willingly stake a life which without Hoosseinee 
is valueless ; I confide myself and my cause to the honour of one 
who, something whispers me, will not betray the trust ; if he should, 
he will gain but a wretched prize, and pay full dear for it.—Lead 
on; I am ready.” 

‘ The gracious smile which lighted up the stranger's features, as 
he watched the varying expression on the countenance of the youth, 
was of a loftier character than corresponded with the garb he wore ; 
— Young man,” said he, “ you shall not repent this confidence— 
it is eneugh—here are arms, and horses are not far distant—we 
now must haste to use them.” 

‘ With these words, girding on their swords, and seizing each a 
matchlock, they quitted the ruin ; and in a deep hollow, at nogreat 
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distance from it, found two stout fellows, well armed and mounted, 
in charge of a couple of powerful, high-bred horses. Not a word 
was uttered ; but, instantly mounting, they all rode across the coun- 
try towards the chain of mountains beyond the village, and, entering 
a rocky glen, began to ascend its rugged side. 


*« We are late enough,” said the stranger in a low voice to 
Ibrahim ; ‘‘ we now must spare neither horse nor man.” 


* So saying, he struck his sharp stirrups against the flanks of his 
horse, which, giving a sudden bound, bore him right up the steep 
and stony face of the mountain. ‘The ground,—for pathway there 
was none,—was of the most arduous and dangerous kind: some- 
times they pressed up sharp ascents, entirely covered with loose and 
tottering stones ; or slanted along precipitous declivities, beneath 
which, in deep and gloomy chasms, was heard the roar of the moun- 
tain cataract. At others they scrambled among huge fragments 
which had fallen from the higher cliffs, or they slipped along with 
the falling soil down descents so giddy, that Ibrahim, though well 
accustomed to mountain travelling, was often half tempted to be- 
lieve that some genie of the mountains or spirit of evil was sporting 
with his life, and luring him to destruction. More than once was 
he tempted to retract his pledge, and’ seek to extricate himself from 
the snare into which he had fallen. But he saw the two attendants 
still pressing onwards, now clipging to their horses’ necks, then 
throwing themselves back until their heads almost touched the 
cruppers, and the horses still carrying them bravely ; so he resolved 
to dare every thing, and to maintain his character for boldness in 
the eyes of this mysterious stranger, by keeping close to his side 
under all circumstances :—and he succeeded ; for the keen eye of 
his leader more than once rested on him with a pointed glance of 
approbation. 


‘ Thus they toiled on, rapidly and in utter silence, for several hours, 
never pausing, however steep or dangerous the way, and, when a 
track of more practicable ground occurred, again applying the sharp 
stirrup iron to the sides of their panting but unwearied horses. At 
length, after climbing over a sharp ridge of crags, they descended 
by a path, which would have been utterly impracticable without a 
thoroughly experienced guide, into a bare rocky chasm, the sides of 
which were covered with shivered fragments of enormous size, and 
which was so narrow, that the sun never penetrated above half way 
down to the sullen rill that flowed at its bottom. Here, for the first 
time, the stranger checked his horse, and halted; then putting to 
his lips a small horn, he blew a single shrill blast. Before the echoes 
which it raised from every neighbouring cliff had ceased to repeat 
that sound, the forms of men and horses were seen arising and ad- 
vancing from all quarters of the ravine ; and, ere many minutes had 
elapsed, the astonished [brahim beheld himself surrounded with up- 
wards of an hundred well armed and mounted horsemen. Nor was 
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there long a doubt as to the chief they served; for each, as he 
closed up, made a low obeisance to the stranger. 


«« Well, young man, how find you this display?’ at length de- 
manded the stranger, returning the bewildered gaze of Ibrahim with 
a gracious smile: “ Are you yet satisfied of my power ?—or do you 
still doubt my sincerity ?—but the time of doubt is past, and trust 
me, you never shall repent of the confidence you have reposed in 
Assad Allee Khan Feilee! You start—but it is true—that dreaded 
chief is before you. Recollect yourself, and listen!’ The lion of 
the mountains—the scourge of pompous governors—the plunderer 
of insolent khans, and rich avaricious merchants—could not declare 
himself, while alone, disguised as an humble peasant ; it is when 
thus surrounded by his brave and faithful followers, able to punish 
his enemies and protect his friends, it is only when thus, that he 
avows his name and character. Yet this is not our first meeting, 
young man: remember the sick and wounded traveller of the moun- 
tains of Dehattoo, whose wounds you dressed, whom you supplied 
with food and clothes, and ministered to with so much care in the 
cavern where you dwelt?” 


«« Allah!” exclaimed Ibrahim, “is this possible? And yet 
that vuice—I knew it—I could not be mistaken ;—that traveller 
then "— 


‘« Was myself. You then rendered mea signal service, and I 
swore to requite it.when a fitting day should come—that day has 
now arrived, and my vow shall be performed. You yet see little 
of that power which broods over these districts like a spell—no one 
can traverse them without my knowledge, or my will—my spies 
are every where, my sources of information numberless and exact. 
The journey of this licentious Khan was no secret to me—I know 
his wealth, his force, yea, among his very train my creatures lurk— 
his treasures and his equipage were already destined to swell my 
coffers, nor will the rigour of his destined fate be softened by his last 
night’s exploit. And now for the performance of my promise—no 
time is to be lost, we must prepare to meet the tyrant.” 


«« May thy star shine ever bright ! may thy path be ever fortu- 
nate and victorious, mighty chief!” exclaimed the youth, his eyes 
gleaming with fury and impatience. ‘‘ Give me but the chance of 
chastizing that infamous tyrant—of recovering the lost Hoosseinee 
—and thy slave will follow thee even to the gates of perdition !” 


‘No more was said. ‘he whole party, headed by the chief, 
pursued their way down the narrow glen, until between the jutting 
promontories of rock, which almost closed up its entrance, they 
could distinguish the distant mountains of another and more exten- 
sive valley ; a second halt was then made, and the chief cast an 
anxious glance around. 
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*“ We are near the place,” said he; “ the pass must be ex- 
amined—conceal yourselves, men, while Ibrahim and I, with four 
others, advance to reconnoitre.” 


‘In less than a minute the whole party had disappeared among 
the irregularities of the ground—neither horse nor man was visible 
—no sound was uttered; the horses themselves appeared to com- 
prehend the necessity of silence, and not a neigh nor a foot-tramp 
was to be heard. 


‘ The chief, with Ibrahim, advanced in perfect silence until they 
reached a hollow, where leaving their horses in charge of one man, 
accompanied by the other three, they scrambled forwards on foot. 
At length turning sharp round the angle of a rock, they found 
themselves upon a point which commanded a view of the whole 
pass and valley beyond it. Immediately below their feet lay a deep 
chasm, along one side of which the road ran, mounting the steep 
ascent in zigzag lines, or winding on the brink of a giddy precipice, 
until it rose sharply over a projection from the principal mountain, 
to a level spot forming a natural landing-place, where travellers and 
their cattle might breathe for awhile after the tugging ascent. 
Upon one side of this landing-place some charitable Musulman had 
erected a little arched building for the purpose of sheltering weary 
or benighted travellers ; and the mouth of the ravine which shel- 
tered the ambush of Assad Allee Khan, opened immediately above it. 


‘ When the chief had reached this commanding point, he cast a 
keen and anxious glance around, and listened long and earnestly, 
His countenance darkened, as the time passed on without a sound 
to stir the air, except the short cry of the mountain partridge, or the 
scream of the birds of prey, that, scared from their nests, whirled in 
airy circles high above their heads. 


«« What can this mean?’’ muttered one of the attendants to his 
companion. ‘ They surely have not passed, and yet by this time 
we should hear, if we cannot see them.” 


*« What?” demanded the impatient Ibrahim, in an anxious 
whisper. ‘‘ God forbid they should have escaped us; but we may 
still follow !" : 


“« Fear not,” responded Assad Allee, grimly, “they have not 
passed ; unknown to me they could not—and they can scarcely 
have altered their course, or halted, unless indeed—” 


«“Hark! hist!” interrupted the young man eagerly, “I hear 
something—surely I did—could it have been the wind ?—no—no— 
I hear it again, it is the sony of a muleteer !—and bark once more— 
there are the mule bells !—but where are the people? why cannot 
we see them ?” 


«« You are right,” said the chief, “your ear is true—it is the 
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Khan’s party; that is the measured song of some great man's 
muleteer—your poor devils have too much to think of for so 
regular a drawl—and the bells are larger and more noisy than 
those of a common cafilah. They are under the shoulder of yon 
hill—their progress has been slow, but now, praise be to Allah, 
they are ours !” 


‘A perfect silence now prevailed, until the foremost of the ad- 
vancing cavalcade were seen issuing from behind the hill, and 
ascending the zigzag path. The chief then gave his orders in a 
few distinct words. 


«« Let them alone until the armed men in front have passed yon 

rge—with them we have no business—the baggage comes next, 
and then the harem and its guards—that is your mark, Ibrahim ; 
my fellows will be content with these loaded mules. Let these 
gain the halting ground in the gorge, and then, Bismillah! have at 
them. And Ibrahim—revenge is sweet !—the Khan will scarcely 
fail of spurring on to defend his property, and you then may call 
him to a bitter reckoning.” 


‘The crisis was now at hand: the unconscious travellers toiled 
slowly up the painful ascent; and at length the advance of the 
party, having crossed the gorge, were descending to give room 
for the rest. The chief, with a keen and wary eye, watched the 
critical moment, and was just rising to give the signal, when he 
once more sunk back into concealment. “ Better, and better still !” 
said he, in-a subdued voice; “the mules have halted to breathe 
awhile on the gorge ; let the rest close up, and we shall have them 
in one mass, where they can neither fight nor fly; and we shall 
strike them where fewer will be lost, by tumbling down yon ugly 
precipice, or by the terror of their startled cattle.” 


‘ The baggage and the harem had now reached the summit of the 
gorge; the attendants were preparing pipes for the refreshment of 
the Khan and his followers, when they should arrive, and all were 
unsuspiciously enjoying the repose of the moment, when a single 
shrill note of a horn was heard from above them. The alarm of 
this signal had scarce time to take effect, when it was answered by 
the shout of an hundred voices, echoing among the cliffs ; nor did 
a moment elapse before the mountain side became alive with 
mounted and armed men, who rushed furiously down upon the 
terror-struck and helpless: people of the Khan. In an instant all 
was panic and confusion—the muleteers cut the fastenings of their 
mule loads, and tried to escape—others of the animals kicked off 
their burthens, and galloped here and there among the crowd, in- 
creasing the disorder until they ran down the precipices, and were 
killed. The women shrieked, and the men roared out for help or 
for mercy, as the swords of the robbers descended among them. 
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* While this scene of tumult was proceeding, Ibrahim, intent on 
one sole object, quickly distinguished the shrieks of Hoosseinee ; 
forcing his way towards her, he clove the head of an eunuch, who 
still mechanically sought to check his progress; whispered his 
name in well-known accents, bade her fear nothing, and dexterously 
lifting her up behind him, turned his powerful horse from the fray, 
and pressed right up the steep and stony bank down which they 
had charged upon the party. His first impulse was to place her 
out of danger, and then to return and aid his friends; but as he 
turned his looks below, he could see that the fortune of the day was 
no longer dubious, for the followers of the Khan, panic-struck and 
confounded, only sought their own safety, while fully one-third had 
already fallen under the swords of the robbers, or were precipitated 
over the rocks of the pass. But the Khan himself was no coward, 
and when he heard the tumult of the onset, and saw the danger of 
his people, he called on his gholaums and most trusty adherents, 
and spurring at full gallop along the narrow and dangerous path, 
he dashed forward to their rescue. At this moment the eye of 
Ibrahim, who, with Hoosseinee clinging around him, was bounding 
up the mountain, fell upon the person of the Khan—and, boiling 
with mingled triumph and rage, he shouted to him aloud—* Hah ! 
tyrant, thou art there! spur onwards to thy fate—receive the full 
reward of thy treacherous cruelty !” Turning himself at this taunt, 
and recognising the voice, the Khan forgot the peril of his people, 
in the desire to punish the insult; and wheeling his horse against 
the stony and precipitous face of the mountain, he charged furiously 
upwards, in order to reach his enemy. But Ibrahim, equally ardent, 
and fully aware of his advantage, checked his own horse, and 
coolly turning round in his saddle, discharged his match-lock with 
a steady aim, full at the enraged Khan. The ball struck the horse, 
as it bounded upwards, in the centre of its forehead; it reared 
amain, fell backwards, carrying with it its miserable rider, and both 
rolled over and over, till, reaching the lip of the precipice, they 
fell crashing down into the dark chasm below. This event decided 
the day already almost lost. The moment the Khan’s fate was 
known, resistance was at an end—every one who could, fled at full 
speed ; and the robbers having secured such persons as they sup- 
posed likely to offer a rich ransom for their liberty, became less 
eager in pursuit of the rest. The women and baggage were all 
secured ; and in less than an hour after the first attack, the 
slaughtered victims were left to the beasts of the desert and the 
fowls of the air, and the survivors were on their way to the strong 
holds of Assad Allee Khan. : 

‘The sequel of this tale is soon related. Ibrahim, in possession 
of his beloved Hoosseinee, remained with his friend, the Feilee chief, 
until the noise of the affair in the pass of Kara-kothul had in some 
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degree subsided, and until a change of rulers in the district had 
rendered it safe and prudent to return to his native village. 
Thither then, at length, enriched by the liberality of the friendly 
Assad Allee Khan, he retired to pass the remainder of his days.’ 


‘ The First Kiss of Love.—By J. A. St. John, Esq. 


‘When we wake in life’s morning, 
And look o’er the earth, 
Joy and gladness wake with us, 
And smile-loving mirth, 
As we bound o’er the greensward, 
Or sport in the wave, 
Or list to the tale 
Of the daring and brave. 


Yet the light that shines over 
Our youth is, at best, 

But like the false dawn 

That illumines the east, 

Half revealing the glories 
That lurk in the scene, 

As the handmaid preceding 

A beautiful queen. 


The true sun arises, 

Or bursts from eclipse, 

When our soul first awakens 
On woman's sweet lips : 

A new light pours down 

On the world from above, 
When the clouds are dispersed 
By the first kiss of love ! 


Then the fair landscape glitters, 
The mists roll away, 

And Earth smiles like Heaven 

In the warm arms of Day ; 

And with feet winged like Hermes, 
The bright world we rove, 

As if men were made gods 

By the first kiss of love! 











Mr. Kuaprorn’s Rerty ro tae Arrack on Him In 
‘Tue Asiatic JOURNAL.’ 


Paris, October 7, 1828. 
Mr. Kuaprors will be particularly obliged by Mr. Buckingham 
inserting in ‘The Oriental Herald’ the accompanying answer to an 
attack on him, that was copied from ‘ The Calcutta Government 
Gazette’ into ‘ The Asiatic Journal’ for October. 


‘The Calcutta Government Gazette’ accuses me of having 
pillaged Mr. Wilson, by translating into French his English version 
of ‘The Travels of Mr. Izzet Ullah.’ In reply, I state, that I have 
not claimed the merit of translating that article from the Persian 
original ; and that I could not mention Mr. Wilson as the trans- 
lator, because he has not put his name to the translation. 


The translation of Mr. Izzet Ullah’s Travels, which was inserted 
in my ‘ Magazin Asiatique,’ was not made by me, and the transla- 
tor forgot to cite ‘The Quarterly Oriental Magazine.’ This is a 
misfortune,—but such accidents have frequently happened to the 
Editor of ‘'The Asiatic Journal’ yet nobody has reproached him 
on that account ; and I do not consider that I deserve blame in this 
regard; for, in the second page of the prospectus of ‘ The Magazin 
Asiatique,’ which precedes the frontispiece to the first volume, it is 
stated that it would consist partly of translations, and partly of 
original memoirs. 

The particular reason for discontinuing the publication of ‘The 
Magazin Asiatique’ is, that it was commenced at the suggestion of 
Sir Johu Malcolm, who promised to obtain one hundred subscribers 
in England; but his departure for Bombay having prevented his 
performing that promise, the work was discontinued because its 


sale did not pay its expenses. 
Jucius Kvaprors. 





Aputt Orrnan INSTITUTION. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—As the publication of the following authentic document in 
your valuable and widely circulated ‘ Oriental Herald,’ may produce 
a more liberal feeling towards the orphan daughters of officers in 
the East India army, I request you will give it a place, with any 
observations you may think the subject deserving of. I am, Sir, 


your obedient Servant, 
Oct. 23, 1828. A Constant Reaper. 





The Kittoor Prize Money. 


Liberality. 


A collection of 1,9041. 1s..6d. was made in India towards the 
support of an institution in England for the relief and education of 
the friendless and unprovided orphan daughters of clergymen, and 
of military and naval officers, and this sum was paid into the Insti-- 
tution, as will appear by the annual printed statement for 1828.* 


The Return. 


The orphan daughter of a Major in the army of Bengal, (from: 
whence the above liberal donation was remitted,) an interesting 
girl, with strong claims, and born in wedlock, was regularly pro- 
posed as a candidate for admission into the above highly respected 
Institution, within the last six months, but rejected at a meeting of 
the Institution, on the ground of her father having belonged to the 
East India Service. 





Tue Kirroor Prize Money. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


7 

Sir,—I beg, through the medium of your Journal, to call the 
attention of the East India Company, or whoever is authorised to 
give some information to the public relative to the payment of the 
prize-money taken in Kittoor fort in November 1824, by a detach- 
ment of the Madras army, under Colonel Deacun, which at the 
moment was paid into the Company’s treasury, and was considerable. 
A great number of officers are interested in the division of this booty, 
which appears to be kept back too longa time. I shall be glad, 
therefore, to see some announcement from the proper authorities 


on the subject. 
An Enquirer. 





* In page 32, of that statement, is the following entry:—‘ Collection 
in India, by the Marchioness of Hastings, 1,904/. ls. 6d 








Lire in Inp1a, oR THE ENGLISH aT CaLcurTa. 


A Novex has just been published by Mr. Colburn, under the 
title given as above; and, though it does not come within our 
province to notice Works of this description generally, yet, in the 
present instance, the scenes in which the story is laid is sufficient to 
justify our turning over the volumes, and giving our opinion of its 
merits, as well as specimens of its style and matter, for the informa- 
tion of our Eastern readers, for whom the very title of the work 
will contain sufficient attraction to engage their early and earnest 
attention. 

The work is said to be from the pen of a lady who had resided 
eleven years in India, and who is related to Mr. Phillips the artist. 
It bears, we think, internal evidence of its being from a female pen, 
capable, as far as power is concerned, of producing very glowing 
and romantic descriptions of detached scenes and events ; but be- 
trayed by the ease with which it can fill page after page, without 
an effort, into occasional prolixity and tediousness. 


The work is wholly destitute of any well-connected plot or story. 
There are no prominent events or striking characters set off by 
contrast with subordinate ones. No one individual mentioned in 
the book excites a greater degree of interest in the reader's mind 
than another; and so little is the presence of any one of the 
characters necessary to the main design, that they disappear suc- 
cessively from the stage without being found missing; and re- 
appear again without being wished or called for. ‘There are, be- 
sides this want of connected plot, or progressively developed story, 
two striking blemishes in the work: the first, that the several 
characters are dispatched from the scene when no longer needed, by 
a series of tragical deaths, as unnecessary as revolting to good 
taste and right feeling. ‘The second, that on the most trifling oc- 
casions there are solemn appeals to heaven, and the introduction of 
pious exclamations, prayers, and professions, which frequently pro- 
duce rather ludicrous than serious impressions from their juxta- 
position with scenes and circumstances not at all in keeping with 
such thoughts or phrases. The work, indeed, seems to be a compila- 
tion from the Journal of some lady who had resided in India a suf- 
ficient period to become acquainted with much of its scenery, 
customs, manners, &c.; the detached parts being then linked 
together by matter subsequently written, so as to give it the air of 
an entirely new production, and in the only form, that of the 
Fashionable Novel, in which, in the present day, it seems possible 
to attract any large share of general attention. We have thus, in 
these three volumes, separate and distinct accounts of society on 
board an Indiaman—Scenery of the Cape of Good Hope—a Naval 
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Battle—Hurricane off the Mauritius—Parties at Calcutta—Burning 
of Hindoo Widows—Native Servants—Brahminee Bulls—Bahoo's 
nautches—Campaigns in Nepaul—Fair at Hurdwar—Durbars of 
Indian Princes—and, in short, scraps of all that an Indian resident's 
Journal would be likely to contain ; but so slightly and unskilfully 
connected, that the most inexperienced critic could not fail to per- 
ceive their discrepancy, and liken the whole to Jacob’s garment, 
which was a patch-work of many colours. 


We have felt it our duty to say thus much of the work, being 
the result of our conviction after a continuous perusal of the whole. 
We may add, however, as an excuse for the fair authoress, what 
we know to be the fact, that works descriptive of distant countries, 
and containing only observations founded on fact, and given forth 
to the world as real and bond fide truths—unless they come from 
the pens of really well-known and highly esteemed authors, have 
little or no chance of sale among the reading public of England ; 
while, if the very same matter be dressed in the garb of fiction, and 
given forth as the creation of the imagination—dressed up in the 
legitimate garb of small pages, and large margins, with short chap- 
ters, introduced by poetic quotations—and the whole divided into 
three duodecimo volumes, it will command the instant attention of 
all the Circulating Libraries in the kingdom as a New Novel—a 
shape in which every thing the most stupid and absurd that the press 
can send forth, as well as the most lively and agreeable, is sure, 
to a certain extent, to be well received. We may mention the fol- 
lowing anecdote as illustrative of the case in point. Mr. James 
Baillie Frazer, the intelligent author of ‘Travels in the Himalaya 
Mountains,’ published, soon after his return to England, a volume 
of ‘ Travels in Khorassan,’ than which a more really valuable work 
of that description had not appeared for many years. It fell, almost 
still-born from the press, notwithstanding the deservedly high 
eulogium of ‘The Edinburgh Review,’ and the great power of its 
publishers, Messrs. Longman and Co. As this volume embraced only 
a portion of his Travels in Persia, it was intended to follow it up 
by a second volume, under the same title ; but the ill-success of the 
first did not warrant the fulfilment of this design, and accordingly 
the remaining portion was published in a separate volume, and 
under a separate and more attractive title, as ‘Travels and Adven- 
tures on the shores of the Caspian Sea.’ This succeeded but little 
better, though its merit was equally great with its predecessor. 
But as if the author had been let into the secret, of the superior 
interest of fiction to truth in the eyes of English readers generally, 
he threw together a number of detached scenes, probably witnessed in 
his Travels, characteristic of Persian manners, and published them 
in the form of a New Novel, under the title of ‘ The Kuzzilbash, a 
Tale of Khorassan,’ and the work sold with all the rapidity de- 
sired, and took its undisputed rank beside the other New Novels 
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of the day. The history of Mr. Morier’s ‘ Hadjee Baba’ is. nearly 
the same; and we doubt not, but that ‘ Life in India,’ which, if 
published as a record of occurrences actually transpiring, or obser- 
vations carefully made in the country itself, would hardly command 
a moment's attention, will, in this form of a New Novel, and with 
the necessary sprinkling of love-making, marriages, and disappoint- 
ments—be eagerly read in every town and village in the kingdom 
where the convenient medium of a Circulating Library exists to 
supply it for perusal, at a cheap rate, to the ever-craving 
searchers after something new and exciting in their peculiar walk 
of literature. 

Having thus freely given our opinion of the defects of the work, 
‘we are bound in justice to repeat, that, notwithstanding its general 
want of coherency or continued interest, it contains many striking 
chapters, and some detached descriptions of considerable force and 
beauty, from which we shall make such selections as our limits will 
admit. Our first extract shall be from the first chapter, in order to 
introduce to the reader the whole of the party that embark from 
England for Calcutta. 

«« Come, ladies,” said Colonel Howard, as he entered the dining- 
room of the Star Hotel at Portsmouth, “ Blue Peter is flying, and 
the wind is fair ; so, instead of visiting Haslar Barracks this morn- 
ing, we must repair on board the good ship Cumberlund ; there is 
‘not a moment to lose, the pursers are arrived with the last dis- 
patches from the India House, and the foresails are loose, so let us 
beat a quick march and be gone. ‘The pilot is ready to take us on 
“board, and here are the men for the baggage.” ‘This intimation 
was addressed to his two nieces, Charlotte and Elizabeth Percy, 
and their companions, Miss Hume and Miss Panton, children of old 
friends of the Colonel, who were returning (in company of his 
nieces, and under his care) to their relatives in Bengal. ‘The young 
ladies looked surprised at receiving the intelligence they had 
-expected every day during the last fortnight ; and now seemed, 
-almost for the first time, to feel that they were really leaving Eng- 
land; but there was no time for reflection; the boatman loudly 
called for the luggage, and each hastily retired to put up the few 
things which had been kept at hand for daily use. Mrs. Morris, 
the servant who attended the ladies, had, upon the first intimation 
of sailing, gone to take leave of her family in the town, and re- 
turned so bewildered by sorrow, that her services were of very little 
use, a circumstance fortunate for those who were benefited by the 
exertion her inability forced them to make. 


‘In the pilot-boat they found several other passengers for the 
Cumberland ; some silent and melancholy, brooding over the last 
farewell of aged parents and dear relatives ; others, from whose 
minds those feelings had quickly faded, animated and loquacious, in 
the buoyancy of youthful expectation; Cadets already talking of 
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their promotion, and young Writers of their excellent interest. 
Colonel Howard sighed as he listened to the multitude of expecta- 
tions which could never be realized, and mentally praised the divine 

dness which gilds every scene to the youthful mind, and dis- 
poses it to think lightly of the troubles and toils of the road. ‘If it 
were possible that youth could possess the knowledge which expe- 
rience affords, probably less would be achieved, because less would 
be undertaken. 


‘ The day was fine, and the scene interesting to those who had 
spirits to enjoy it. As is usual in times of war, a frigate was ap- 
pointed to convoy the fleet until they should have passed the lati- 
tudes where they might expect to fall in with cruisers of the enemy. 
She rode at single anchor, ready to weigh and put to sea, while the 
fleet, consisting of four regular Indiamen, six extra ships, and fifteen 
merchant vessels of different burthens, were busily employed re- 
ceiving their passengers on board, and making the requisite pre- 
parations to stand out to sea. When our pilot ran his vessel along- 
side the Cumberland, the gentlemen, with the help of a rope, 
scrambled up the steps on the ship’s side, and were on deck in an 
instant ; a chair was lowered for the ladies, formed like a barrel 
with an opening in front, a comfortable seat, and a flag to wrap 
round them and “ make all] snug.” _In it the ladies were successively 
placed, while Captain Kentledge, commander of the Cumberlund, 
stood at the gangway ready to receive them, superintending the 
operation, and calling to his men to “ haul taught and hoist away 
handsomely.” ‘Ten minutes placed them all safely on the quarter 
deck, where Captain Kentledge welcomed them on bvoard, and in- 
troduced his officers with suitable form due to the station of each. 
A party of the Company's recruits were trudging merrily round 
upon the capstan bars, weighing up the anchor to the tune of “ The 
girl I left behind me,” played by the ship's band, to invigorate their 
spirits during their laborious work. 

‘ Dinner was announced in the cuddy, and the whole party sat 
down to a long table, where little was eaten, and less spoken by 
any, except the Captain, who bid them “ be of good heart ;” and, as 
soon as the cloth was removed, called upon all to fill their glasses, 
and pledge him in his tuast, “ Health to old England, and when we 
lose sight of her may we see no land until we spy the flag-staff in 
Madras roads,” Presently the hoisting of sails, and increasing mo- 
tion, began to testify that the ship was under weigh, and with a 
leading wind commenced 

“* To walk the waters like a thing of life.” 


‘ The cuddy party soon dispersed. ‘Those whose friends had ac- 
companied them on board retreated to their own cabins to give and 
receive a long adieu; while the youngsters, who had formed an 
everlasting friendship during three days’ chance residence together 
at a Portsmouth hotel, retired to their own half of the great cabin, 
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there to amuse themselves, while they could hold up their heads, 
with criticising those who were to be their shipmates for the next 
four or five months. The whole fleet was now under weigh, and 
the last boats for the shore were leaving the ship; friends followed 
friends to the gangway, exchanging mutual blessings, with tearful 
eyes and aching hearts, unwilling to pronounce the final farewell, 
-or resign the hand which they grasped, in most cases, for the last 
time! How merciful is the dispensation which draws an impene- 
trable veil over futurity, and prevent- the earnest gaze of anxious 
inquiry from discovering the long array of suffering which it con- 
ceals! Could we perceive the untimely bier on which our brightest 
hopes are perhaps to be laid, or the wasted fornis, and changed 
hearts, of those who stand before us in the pride of youth and glow 
of warm affection, how would the withering view appal us! But 
Hope, our guiding star, shines brightest in the darkest hour, and 
peoples the gloom with fairy forms of its own creation ; like a 
beacon to the storm-tossed mariner, it speaks of rest and joy after 
the bitter present shall have passed, and while the parting voice still 
lingers in our ear, cheers us through the long perspective of coming 
years, with the prospect of the returning smile. 


‘ As the motion increased, the fresh-water sailors retreated, one 
after another, to their respective cots, sick, cold, and low-spirited ; 
while those who had passed their probation walked the deck enjoy- 
ing the fresh breeze, and marking the successive objects as they 


lessened and disappeared from their eyes. The fleet continued to 
bowl down Channel, but the ladies cou'd hardly raise their heads tu 
write a few hurried lines to their friends on shore by the pilot, who 
was just leaving them ; nor could Colonel Howard's voice at their 
abin door, calling upon them to get up, and take farewell of the 
white cliffs of Britain, bring them upon deck. Assisted by Mrs. 
Morris, who had often made the voyage before, Miss Percy got out 
of bed and reeled to the stern gallery, where raising herself upon a 
locker, she strained her sight to discover the chalky cliffs from the 
white clouds over them ; but the dancing motion of the vessel, and 
the swell of the waves, confused all to her aching gaze, and, sick at 
heart, she hastened to lay her throbbing head down upon her pillow. 
The commencement of a long voyage is a state of misery which no 
one who has not experienced it can truly imagine. In short trips 
the certainty that it will soon be over, is a point to which the mind 
can turn with hope ; here that comfort is denied ; the oppressive 
feeling of having recently, and perhaps for ever, parted with all we 
are accustomed to love ; the entering upon a new state of existence 
under the most depressing of all bodily suffering : and the sugges- 
tions of an aching head, that the present evil state can only 
terminate with the voyage, are grievous aggravations of actual 
‘sufferings. 


‘ After having cleared the Bay of Biscay (where the Atlantic, 
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rolling in with unbroken violence, even without wind, always causes 
a heavy swell,) the sufferers, one by one, began to re-appear in the 
cuddy, and Captain Kentledge, as the speediest way of restoring 
them to perfect health, insisted upon the ladies taking chairs upon 
deck, and enjoying the fresh sea-breezes, which were now more 
temperately warm than when they left England. An awning 
covered the quarter-deck, defending them from the sun; by degrees 
the extreme giddiness ceased, and they were all able to raise their 
eyes from the deck, and look steadily upon the clear, blue, brilliant 
waves, sparkling like sapphires in the sun-beams. The troops on 
board were paraded morning and evening, the old sails got up to be 
mended, the sailors at night, after their work was done, danced in 
the calm moonlight, the band played on deck, and every thing fell 
into the regular fine weather routine of a long voyage. 

‘ The first day on which all the party met at the cuddy table at 
dinner, each person’s name was found in the place allotted for his, 
or her, occupation during the remainder of the voyage. The ladies 
were placed upon either hand of Captain Kentledge, diverging from 
the centre, so that he might see all that was doing on deck, and 
flanked on one side by Colonel Howard, and on the other by Mr. 
Graham, an old civil servant of the East India Company. The 
only ladies on board, besides those who have been already intro- 
duced to the reader’s acquaintance, were the two Miss Owens, 
daughters of Major-General Owen, of the Bengal army, lady-like 
girls in manner and appearance ; and, though not remarkably hand- 
some, extremely fashionable. They had received what is called “ the 
best education,” at the first school in London, and had been 
“brought out’ twelve months before they left it, by their aunt, 
Lady Dashwood. ‘The passengers were twenty-eight in number, 
including those we have mentioned, Mr. Hamilton of the civil ser- 
vice, returning to India after leaving his wife and children in Eng- 
land; Mr. Somerville, also a civilian, who had been at home on 
private business ; Captains Bently, Cunningham, and Harrowby, 
returning from furlough ; and Lieutenants West, Willoughby, and 
Brook, who had visited Europe on sick certificate ; with the usual 
proportion of young writers, cadets, and assistant surgeons,’— 
Pp. 1—10. 

The remainder of the chapter brings the parties better acquainted 
with each other; but the characters are not sufficiently marked to 
induce us to select any particular portrait. 

The second chapter brings the fleet to the Cape of Good Hope, 
the scenery and society of which are tolerably well described ; and 
the ties of attachment between certain of'the parties become 
stronger by continued intercourse. 

Chapter the third brings the fleet to Ceylon; after passing 
which, the Cumberland falls in with a French frigate, by whom she 
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is attacked singly, and the description of the battle is very 
animated. 

The young ladies are carried off in the French frigate, towards 
the Mauritius ; on approaching which, the proper scene for such an 
event, a hurricane occurs, which is also powerfully described. 


The fair prisoners are taken to the Isle of France, where they 
remain some time on board in suspense, but are alternately relieved ; 
and at length arrive in safety at Calcutta, the first description of 
society at which, occurs in the fifth chapter, which, as being com- 
plete in itself, and one that will interest many of our readers deeply, 
we give entire : 

‘ A warrior of Khorassan once observed, upon seeing Calcutta, 
“ What a charming place this would be to plunder!” and certainly, 
to those who like such employment, few places would better 
repay the trouble. Miss Percy, as the carriage drove rapidly along, 
was inclined in a different form to parody the exclamation, and say, 
“ What a charming place this must be to live in! how spacious ! 
how imposing!” ‘They stopped at a handsome mansion in Chour- 
inghee, and were handed from the carriage, and cordially welcomed 
by Mr. Russell, a gentleman-like, well-bred, something more than 
middle-aged man, who, offering an arm to each, conducted them up 
stairs, mid a crowd of servants making profound salaams, and 
presented them to Mrs. Russell. She was seated on a crimson 
damask couch, under the punkah, before a sofa table, upon which 
stood a magnificent writing-desk, a silver writing tray, and a 
quantity of embossed French paper. Two chaprassys, with their 
silver sticks, stood behind, ready to execute her commands. She 
rose to meet her sister's nieces, received them with the greatest 
kindness, and taking a hand of each, seated them by her on the 
couch, evidently delighted with their manners and appearance. 
Mrs. Russell's practised eye instantly comprehended all the agré- 
mens of society in the air and deportment of these young: ladies ; 
and, judge as she was of elegance and beauty, she had seldom been 
more satisfied, perhaps never, except when she stood before her 
own swing-glass. Her reception was cordial in proportion as she 
felt it to be entirely warranted by good taste. Nothing could go 
beyond the interest with which she inquired into all the particulars 
of their disastrous voyage. 

‘Her dear brother, Colonel Howard, had told her how bar- 
barously they were plundered ; she had that morning had the grati- 
fication of receiving one of his delightful letters, full of affectionate 
concern for them. He was with the army in the field, in perfect 
health and spirits, and she trusted would be able to join their party 
before the cold weather was quite over. Having perfectly con- 
vinced herself that neither of her sweet young friends had suffered 
in health from the rough treatment they had experienced, she con- 
ducted them to the apartments which had been prepared for their 
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reception ; and ordering her own ayah,* a native Portuguese, who 
spoke a little disjointed English, to see the baggage brought up, 
added, “‘ My dear Miss Percy, I shall now leave you for an hour to 
take my evening drive ; at night I shall have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing some friends to your acquaintance, whom I expect here to 
dinner.” ‘Though Charlotte and Elizabeth had not much inclina- 
tion to make their début amongst strangers without a little previous 
rest, they directly, with the assistance of the ayah and Mrs. Morris, 
commenced unpacking, and making the necessary arrangements for 
the business of the toilette. In all Mrs. Russell's communications 
regarding Colonel Howard, Captain Bently’s name had not been 
once mentioned, and Elizabeth felt miserable and restless. Still 
she flattered herself she would be able to obtain the information 
she so earnestly desired in the course of the evening. Charlotte 
‘was perfectly aware of the thoughts which passed in her mind, and 
addressing herself to the ayah, who at that moment came into the 
room, asked if she knew Colonel Howard. ‘“ Yes, mem, I very 
well know, he come very often to tell my missis what news he 
hear of mem and Miss Owen.” “And was there any one with 
him?” said Charlotte. ‘ One other gentleman, Captain Sahib,t 
with him. I think they eat, dinner this house.” ‘“ And what was 
the other gentleman’s name? It was not Bently, was it, ayah >" 
“Yes, mem, that name I think; handsome gentleman, tall, and 
walk so well; gone to fight with Colonel Sahib,” meaning Colonel 
Howard ; “ but mem’s sister sister ill. I bring glass water;” and 
she left the room, screaming “ Qui hie! qui hie !'t 

‘ « My dear Elizabeth,” said Charlotte, “ you knew all this be- 
fore ; why should you let it affect you so deeply ?” It was true that 
Elizabeth did know it, and that she expected to hear nothing less ; 
still she could not hear this confirmation with composure, and 
“ wondered that Mrs. Russell should have omitted a thing of so 
much consequence in her narration.” Poor Elizabeth little knew - 
that Mrs. Russell considered the presence of any military man be- 
low the rank of field-officer as too unimportant to have place in 
her recollections, and would have forgotten to distinguish the Apollo 
Belvidere if he had presented himself merely as a Captain in the 
army. ‘They talked so long, and with such animation, that Eliza- 
beth quite recovered the temporary paleness which had attracted 
the ayah’s notice ; and had hardly commenced dressing, when her 
sister reminded her that it was half-past seven, almost time to have 
finished the operations of the toilette. The whole hou-e was splen- 
didly lighted, and they found, by the rolling of carriages, the strokes 
of the durwan’s|| bell, and the voice of the chaprassys announcing 
“ Barca Sahib,”§ that the company was assembling. ‘The exertion 
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Charlotte had made to assist her sister deepened the colour on her 
own beautiful cheek, and heightened the lustre of her dark eyes. 
The glossy luxuriance of her full brown curls, contrasted well with 
the splendour of her skin. Her symmetry of figure could only be 
equalled by the nymph-like graces of her gesture, heightened by 
the superiority of mind, which, disdaining all affectation, was only 
shaded by feminine modesty and sweetness. Elizabeth was equally 
beautiful, and possessed many of the same characteristics of beauty, 
though the most predominant was a dove-like softness which was 
shown in every action and breathed in every accent of her voice. 
Seldom had two lovelier creatures entered any drawing-room, or 
met with a more cordial reception than Mrs. Russell bestowed as 
she introduced them, with the best grace in the world, to her bril- 
liant assemblage ; fully sensible of the added eclat such an addition 
to her society would give her in the fashionable world. 


‘Miss Percy was much pleased to renew her acquaintance with 
Mr. Fortescue, who, she immediately perceived, was on a footing of 
perfect intimacy in the family, and who, when dinner was announced, 
claimed the privilege of former friendship to hand her to table. 
The very circumstance of his having been first introduced to her by 
her uncle, even independent of his own charming manners, rendered 
his society particularly agreeable. Amid a crowd of strangers she 
recognised him almost as a friend of long standing ; and heard from 
him a full detail of the operations of the war in which she was so 
much interested. The ceremonial of rank, that idol of polite society, 
is a matter of not less importance in India thar it once was in the 
court of Louis the Fourteenth, and its infringement or neglect would 
for ever cast a shade upon the savoir vivre of the transgressor ; but 
Mr. Russell, always attentive to its observance, handed the “ bur- 
row beebee ;”’ the rest of the company followed, marshalling them- 
selves with all due observance of this indispensable etiquette. But 
to attend a dinner-party through the regular number of courses is 
a dull, and to those who were not present, unprofitable, vocation, 
even though these courseS should consist, in newspaper phrase, 
“‘ of every delicacy of the season, and served in rich plate and china, 
with the choicest wines, as cold as salt-petre could make them.” 


‘ Nothing but appetite was wanting to render the meal all that 
an epicure could desire; but that single want entirely banished what 
the author of Waverley calls “ the business-like clang of knives and 
forks.” Nothing could be more quiet, even though each guest had 
two or more servants in attendance. Conversation languished, or 
was only supported in whispers between those who sat next each 
other, until the champagne had gone a few rounds, giving to some 
spirits,and to others confidence, to hear the sound of their own voices. 
In nothing is its magic effect more visible than in the animation it 
produces in a large dinner-party after a long hot day. The punkahs 
kept constantly going, and the doors, ten in number, were all open, 
circulating as much cool air as a tropical climate can furnish. 
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‘“ Do you ride, Miss Percy?” asked Montressor, laying down 
his hookah with the air of one entering upon a favourite subject ; 
but before the question could be satisfactorily answered, the lady 
who had been first handed to table rose, which was a signal for all 
present to do the same ; and the ladies retired to the drawing-room, 
where they were soon joined by the rest of the company, as in India 
the gentlemen never remain long at table after the ladies have 
left it. Cards are rarely seen but amongst professed gamblers ; 
however, Mrs. Russell’s rooms were abundantly provided with all 
the useful helps which furnish people with occupation, without the 
trouble of thought ; ivory puzzles, albums, and the usual litter of 
toys which fashion has sanctioned ; her sofa-tables were crowded 
with volumes of the “ Musée Francais,” Costumes, and the Cal- 
cutta Journal ; for those who choose literature there was Sir Walter 
Scott, Byron’s works, and the last Romances from Paris, in splen- 
did morocco bindings’; the music-stands contained the newest music 
and the most approved songs, and the verandahs the finest plants ; 
in short, every thing which pertained to Mrs. Russell was elegant, 
as became one who valued that single epithet above all praise. Mrs. 
Russell was really a fine looking fashionable woman; she had 
passed her life in the gay world, her endowments, natural and ac- 
quired, fitted her to act a conspicuous part in it ; her figure was tall 
and commanding, her dress, always of the most costly materials, 
was elegantly chosen, fashionably made, and gracefully worn; her 
manners, in perfect accordance with her appearance, were courteous 
in the highest degree ; no one better knew the exact proportion of 
attention due to all with whom she conversed ; none could more un- 
intentionally occupy herself when claims were made upon it which 
she did not choose to recognise, or more gracefully acknowledge 
those suited to her taste. Her execution upon the harp and piano- 
forte were above mediocrity ; she sung with considerable science, 
was well versed in the fashionable literature of the day, and was 
universally allowed to be a very elegant and accomplished woman. 
But though she shone with peculiar splendour wherever she 
appeared, her own dressing-room was her proper orbit. In 
that temple she moved the goddess of the place, amid all that 
art could devise or luxury covet; the perfumes of Arabia and the 
attar of Persia, were there sparkling in glass which might rival 
the diamond. Parisian flowers, in vases of Sevres China, stood 
on inlaid cabinets; living mirrors multiplied and reflected the 
object of self-admiration, before which, at a convenient dis- 
tance, stood the couch, with a small table for choice editions of 
favourite authors. Here Mrs. Russell might be said to pass her 
life; she lived to take care of her appearance, and never, but at 
visiting hours, left her private apartments ; at other times, reclined 
upon her couch under the punkah, she, from the studies of the 
morning, prepared the conversation of the evening. Early in life 
she had married a man high in the civil service, of affluent fortune, 
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but much her senior in years ; and he, proud of her preference, and 
of the admiration she excited, showed his gratitude by permitting 
her to make her own will the rule of her actions. She was too well 
bred ever to do a selfish thing in an undisguised manner, conse- 
quently lived with her husband upon the kindest terms; and it is 
but doing her justice to say, that the desire of being elegant was all 
that went beyond her own family. Her only child had been sent 
to Europe for education, and perhaps there was no other indivi- 
dual for whom her mother had felt an anxious thought ; but when 
such did intrude, she hastened to dismiss them, well knowing that 
to those for whom they were felt they profited nothing, and merely 
left disagreeable traces upon the countenances of those who gave 
them indulgence. Mr. Russell always praised the sweetness of her 
temper, and said, “ he had never seen a cloud upou her brow, but 
when their little girl left them.” In these circumstances it was 
natural that the arrival of the Misses Percy should have given 
pleasure to Mrs. Russell. Her sister having been the wife of 
Colonel Howard, she already speculated upon the increase of con- 
sequence “ their establishment in life’ would give her ; and it was 
also agreeable to a person of her strict propriety, to have such an 
excellent reason for accepting all invitations as the introduction of 
her young friends into society. 

‘ After the departure of her guests, which took place at a reason- 
able hour, (dinner-parties being never late in hot weather,) she was 
anxious to know how the young ladies had been entertained. ‘“ My 
friend and favourite, Fortescue, was, I find, known to you at the 
Cape ; he is a handsome man without vanity, and a man of exten- 
sive acquirenients without pretension.”—“ And he is a liberal noble- 
hearted fellow,” said Mr. Russell. “ I have watched his progress 
ever since he has been in the country.” 


« « But, Elizabeth,” inquired Mrs. Russell, “what do you think 
of Colonel Courtney, who handed you to table? is he not very good- 
looking at fifty? In his youth he must have been handsome, and 
he is willing to flatter himself he is so still.” 

-«€« His life,” returned Mr. Russell, “ has flowed in a prosperous 
channel; he has been spared the knocking about which breaks 
down other men. Soon after his arrival in the country he was 
appointed adjutant of his corps, and afterwards to the command of 
one of the provincial battalions, which enabled him to indulge his 
natural convivial disposition. His bungalow* was the home of 
travellers, his table the resort of strangers, as well as all those under 
his command. He has had unbroken health and unclouded spirits, 
and is acceptable wherever he goes; every body agrees that Court- 
ney is one of the best fellows in India.” 

‘“ Most of his time,” said Mrs. Russell, “ has been passed at 
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out-stations, where he has had few opportunities of meeting Euro- 
pean ladies, that is to say, unmarried ; and years have carried him 
forward to the state of the old bachelor in every one’s opinion but 
his own. If ever a doubt upon the subject enters his head, it must 
be when he finds himself more fatigued with dancing quadrilles with 
the present generation, than he used to be in walking minuets with 
their progenitors thirty years ago. But he is a pleasant creature, 
always in the best society, and exceedingly useful when an addi- 
tional attendant is required.” 

‘“ Mrs. Ponsonby,” said Charlotte, “is, I find, the lady with 
whom our little lively friend, Miss Panton, at present resides.” 


“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Russell; “and an unfortunate conduct- 
ress for such a temper. You noticed how highly she was rouged, 
and profusely covered with diamonds. She is a leader of fashion ; 
her exclusive wish is to be fashionable, as her furniture, dress, and 
carriages may bear witness, without one particle of taste or lady- 
like feeling. Her head is a mere lumber-room, stuffed with flirta- 
tion, blond-lace, and vanity. Her husband is also ambitious, but 
his wish of distinction lies in a different way ; he spends as much 
time in the stable as she does at her toilette ; and the arrival of an 
Arab ship with horses, is as delightful an event to him as an invest- 
ment of French millinery to his wife. He no sooner receives the 
information, than his buggy is ordered, and away he flies to Gulam 
Hassan,* that he may have the first choice. His friends are the 
members of the Jockey Club; and those uninitiated pretenders 
upon whom he can impose a cross made vicious animal for a Buce- 
phalus. However, I shall reserve my talents for portrait-painting 
until a longer residence in Calcutta shall have given you greater in- 
terest in the dramatis persone. Good night, my dears, and take 
care to make your ayah tuck in your musquito curtains properly, 
else your rest will be little.” 

‘Mr. Russell, like all old residents, was an early riser, and offered 
to drive either of the young ladies in his phaton, who should be 
disposed to taste the morning air at the hour of prime; saying, with 
a good-humoured smile, “I am never in bed after four; and if you 
wish to retain your English roses you must follow my example, 
sleeping after the sun is high does not do here; though I have 
never been able to persuade my guod lady of that, by precept or 
example.” 

« « Oh,” said Mrs. Russell, “ you know, Russell, my constitution 
is naturally so delicate that nothing but, quiet, and your kind care, 
enables me to live. ‘ However, she added, turning to her guests, 
“ if vou like early rising, Miss Percy, my carriage is always at your 
service, and you can have Russell’s horses, which have nothing to 
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do but to carry him to and from the Sudder Dwang ; (Dewanny)* 
therefore they will be very much the better for any exercise you may 
chose to give them, and we shall have mine fresh for the evening.” 
Pp. 125—146. 


The remainder of the first volume is devoted to a description of 
Government House parties, dinners, balls, &c., containing some 
sketches marked by fidelity, yet, on the whole, inferior to many 
other parts of the work. ‘The following, however, as an incident 
not at all unlikely to have really happened, is worth extracting, for 
the ludicrous nature of the event itself, and for the humour with 
which it is described : 


‘ Miss Panton’s eyes followed the direction in which Sir Robert 
pointed, and she anxiously entreated, “ Do, Sir Robert, do pray tell 
us who that forlorn looking person is? that unhappy wight, whom 
you have so justly characterized.” 


*“ Miss Panton,” said Sir Robert, “ that is the gallant Major 
Loveless of the Hill Rangers. He is what you see, a woe-begone 
rejected poor old bachelor, though he has made a point of asking 
every unmarried woman he has met with for the last thirty years, 
but the cruel fair ones have invariably returned a chilling “ no” to 
his warmest suit. Will none of you ladies take pity upon him? 
surely if his late grievous disappointments were unfolded to you, 
they would rouse your compassion. He is at this moment, I am 
convinced, mourning over the blight of his double blossomed 
hopes.” 


*“ Do, do tell us,” said Miss Panton, eagerly; and drawing a 
chair she prepared to listen. Sir Robert pursued his narrative in 
the mock heroic tone in which he had commenced it. 


‘*« The ill-fated Major was upon a visit in the country at the 
house of his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace, who had two pretty 
sprightly young ladies inmates of their family. The poor Major 
was, as usual, captivated by both, and unlike the more prudent 
hero of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, he did not draw lots and “ be 
with one contented,” for, from former experience, he thought it pos- 
sible that one might refuse ; but he caleulated that the same mind 
was not likely to influence two. And as he could not guess who 
was most likely to be propitious, he resolved not to lose his fortune 
for the seeking, He retired to his apartment, penned a declaration 
of his sentiments in his very best, and least hackneyed language, 
soliciting that an opportunity might be allowed him to express per- 
sonally the devotion of his feelings. This epistle he indited upon a 
sheet of fine French paper, “ couleur de rose,’ embossed with a 
wreath of cupids, flaming altars, and bleeding hearts, enclosed in an 
envelope, and sealed with a Jaurel leaf, bearing the inscription, Je ne 
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changerai qu'en mourant. This he addressed to Miss Wedderburn, 
but not without reading it twice over, and making an exact copy, 
which was dispatched to Miss Boyde. Miss Wedderburn had no 
sooner perused hers, than in ecstacy she flew with it to Mrs. Wal- 
lace’s dressing-room, where she happened to be, exclaiming, “ Wish 
me joy, my dear Mrs. Wallace, of my conquest. Behold what a 
bijou your martial friend has sent me !”’ “ Do not triumph too hastily, 
my friend, or think the victory all your own,” said Miss Boyde, en- 
tering at the moment and displaying her duplicate; ‘“ look here, 
and see if he has not thrown the golden apple of discord between 
us.” ‘ What is to be done with this gallant gay Lothario?” asked 
Mrs. Wallace, laughingly. ‘“ O leave that to me,” cried Miss 
Wedderburn; “I have it all inmy head. Do you, Miss Boyde, 
write a letter, ‘ after what flourishes your nature will,’ and fix an 
hour for him to set forth his pretensions ; do not let it be to-day, 
that we may see how he will act the accepted lover at dinner, but 
take care that you do not give him an opportunity of speaking.” 
Mrs. Wallace made some attempts to dissuade them from the exe- 
cution of this plan, but they both declared that his punishment was 
more lenient than his vanity deserved. ‘The note was written and dis- 
patched by a chaprassy to the Major, who was walking in the 
grounds ; they from behind the venetians watched its delivery, saw 
him rub his hands when he had read it, draw himself up, and with 
more than his usual military precision march back to the house, 
humming, “ See the conquering hero comes.’ At dinner he handed 
Miss Boyde to table with the most lover-like complacency, while 
Miss Wedderburn contrived to seat herself upon the other side, and 
to prevent his speaking to her friend, used all the little teasing at- 
tentions which she could contrive. At first the object of this per- 
secution appeared delighted with a situation so new to him; but as 
Miss Wedderburn continued her condescensions, he began to fear 
that his attractions had proved irresistible to both ladies ; and his 
increasing embarrassment became so ludicrously apparent that we 
were all obliged (for 1 was one of the party) to draw down our mus- 
cles to counteract the risible curl which lurked on every lip. This 
dinner, which commenced so auspiciously for the Major, began to 
appear to him of intolerable length. He even fancied that the 
ladies sat longer than was their custom. In the drawing-room he 
hoped for relief; but there too the civilities of Miss Wedderburn 
followed him ; and when he retired at night, it was to devise some 
means of extricating himself from a different dilemma to any he had 
ever been placed in. Rejection was familiar, but accepted at the 
same moment by two,—what was to be done? He reprobated his 
own folly, for bringing himself into a predicament which his mo- 
desty told him he might have foreseen ; however, he resolved to 
secure one, and he trusted fortune, who proverbially favours the 
brave, would clear him of the other. So he lay down to dream of 
“ quips and cranks and wreathed smiles.’ At the appointed hour 
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he found Miss Boyde seated in Mrs. Wallace’s boudoir. He bent 
on one knee before her, and she graciously inclined her head to 
listen, when Miss Wedderburn rushed in, his letter open in her 
hand, exclaiming, “ O, you perfidious man! is this your pro- 
testation? is this your oath?’ The astonished Major reared 
himself from his humble position, looked from one to the other, 
and saw that they were unable to sustain their gravity. The 
truth flashed upon his mind; he bounded from the room down 
stairs, called for his palanquin, and throwing himself into it, com- 
manded his bearers, in a sterner voice than he was ever before 
known to use, to go home, and that quickly.” ’—Pp. 209—214. 


The second volume introduces the reader to new scenes. The 
officers of the Company’s army, who had been carried off in the 
captured Indiaman the Cumberland, had been retaken by an English 
frigate, and carried into Madras, from whence they had proceeded 
to Calcutta, and from thence were ordered into the Upper Provinces, 
to join in the Nepaul war. 

‘The following is a faithful and graphical description of the setting 
in of the monsoon, and the difficulties of traversing particular parts 
of the country at that period : 


‘ The setting in of the rains was the signal to desist from all 
further offensive operations for the present. Numerous attempts 
had been made to force the ghauts ; but, defended as they were by 
stockades, perched, like eagles’ nests, to look down upon all below, 
it was found impracticable, and relinquished accordingly. But, 
though active operations were suspended, the commanding officer 
sedulously laboured to gain information by which he might effect 
an entrance into a country which had hitherto resisted all attempts 
made upon it. At length, by means of the golden key which un- 
locks all doors, he succeeded in discovering a path which promised 
the accomplishment of all his wishes ; and as soon as the cold 
weather began to approach, and the rains had dried up, the division 
under his command received orders to march. At first they were in 
ignorance of the object proposed, but they soon found that it was 
to effect an entrance into the Valley of Nepaul, through the bed of 
a river, whose waters were at that season shrunk to an inconsider- 
able rivulet, leaving a space on each side, within the towering rock 
banks through which it seemed to have cut its way. The appear- 
ance made by the troops was singularly grand, as they marched up 
@ narrow valley, company after company disappearing through the 
jaws of the mountains. They had strict orders to proceed with all 
practicable silence ; but it was impossible that the movement of 
such a body of men could be effected without noise. The guns 
creaked over the loose rolling stones; and the heavy tread of 
marching feet echoed from hill to hill, and ran round the mountains 
like distant thunder. As they proceeded up the bed of the stream, 
the banks on both sides rose so precipitously over them that a sun- 
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beam hardly reached them, except at the vertical hour of noou ; bnt 
the heat was intense, as the fresh breezes of heaven were also ex- 
cluded. Their progress was necessarily slow, obstructed by large 
stones and steep ledges of rock, through which the pioneers were 
obliged to cut a way, that the artillerymen might drag the guns 
after them. It was impossible for carriage-cattle to travel such a 
route, which occasioned great delay and fatigue to the troops, who 
were often so overcome with the labour they endured, and the 
burning heat reflected from the rocks which overhung their path, 
that one, or at most two miles, was the extent of their progress in 
a day, though they toiled from daybreak until twelve or one at noon, 
They were also constantly harassed by the reports of their scouts, 
who affirmed that the Nepaulese were collecting in great force upon 
the mountains over their heads, and they expected every instant to 
be assailed with showers of stones, while they were incapable of 
attacking, resisting, or retreating, from enemies so much above 
them. How the Nepaulese, who were on the alert to seize all ad- 
vantages, missed this, is a circumstance which has puzzled all con- 
cerned. Day after day they dragged on slowly, without seeing a 
living creature ; not even a single bird disturbed the awful solitude 
of these regions. When they had nearly gained the centre of their 
almost subterranean path, a heavy fall of rain caused alarming 
apprehensions. -Every eye was turned with horror upon the river, 
dreading its rapid and irresistible rise, which would sweep all before 
it; the precipitous banks on either side precluding the possibility 
of escape. The lightning gleamed from rock to rock, streaming 
down in arrowy fury, as if it would scorch up the very waters of 
the river. ‘The thunder, discharged with the tremendous sharpness 
of artillery, seeming to shake the solid mountains with its concussion. 
The troops endeavoured to shelter themselves from the fury of the 
rain under the projecting rocks, and, as its force increased, crouched 
into any fissure or cranny they could find, to escape loose rolling 
stones, detached by the violence of the storm from the mountains 
over head, and thundering down into the bed of the river, to the 
imminent risk of life and limb. For some hours, the fury of the 
elements presented but a choice of dangers ;—at length the storm 

radually retreated, leaving behind it a sweet, cool, flowing air, 
cleared of all impurities. ‘The swollen stream rushed by, carrying 
its transient increase of waters, and, in an hour, subsided to its 
former scanty flow ; fortunately the rain was not of sufficient con- 
tinuance materially to affect its rise. Eight days they contended 
with all these difficulties ; and, on the ninth, emerging from their 
covered way, they found themselves, most unexpectedly, near one 
of the enemy’s strongly stockaded forts, but in a more accessible 
situation than they had hitherto met with them. The sight was 
invigorating to.men who had so long been compelled to waste their 
strength on obstacles where courage could avail them nothing. 
They were surprised to find that they had been peaceably permitted 
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to penetrate so far; and that by a route where their advance could 
have been so easily cut off by those in possession of the heights, 
without risk or loss to themselves..—Pp. 44—48. 


A dreary waste of many pages follows this, in which the reader 
will turn over the pages with impatience, to arrive at something 
more stirring. He will smile, perhaps, at the following specimen 
of Indian-English, which we extract, as a very characteristic, and 
by no means an exaggerated, sp2cimen of. the sort of epistle which 
every English gentleman who has lived in India must know to 
be frequently presented from Native servants to their English 
masters : 


‘ After tiffin, before any of the party had left table, a letter was 
presented to Captain Bently, which, by its address, folding, and 
seal, at once betrayed its native origin, and, on opening it, he read 
aloud— 


‘ “ To the worshipful Captain Bently, Esq., the humble petition of 
your mate bearer Dukie. 
* “ My Lord, 

*“ May it please your highness, being now near the shelter of 
his own roof, your inferior workman in duty prays, that your honour 
would permit me to turn from the straight way, and refresh his 
thirsty soul with his large of families. 1 have two great enemy, 
over which your honour got large power, their names Distress and 
Poverty, and not long acquaintance with the universe, and no any 
protector but your honour in the below. 


‘“ And Cosinanth sircar * begs to inform your honour’s feet, 
that your Patna fine rice, wax candle, and table cloths, are all ready 
to sent to boat this present time, but cannot, because prevent him, 
the violent rain and blow. Acquaint my best compliments to 
honoured Mem, and pray her resentment to be obstained; the 
taylor is not satisfied to go to boat to-night, for the hard rainy and 
cloudy. 

* « Most honoured Sir, 
with doubtful gratitude 
your poor petitioner will ever pray.” 


*« And what,” inquired Mrs. Bently with a smile, “ can be the 
purpose of this clearly expressed petition?” 


‘“ Simply this. We pass near the Chupprah, but, as our boats 
are heavy, he could get there before us, visit his family, and rejoin 
us when we come up ; and, probably, in addition to his savings, he 
wished to have an advance of wages to leave in his house.” 

‘ « But he knows nothing of English. Where could he have got 
any person to write an epistle for him ?” 
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«« Oh,” said Mr. Somerville, “ I am certain it is the perform- 
ance of my sircar, the therein named Cosinanth Bose. I recognise 
his style, and his ‘ doubtful gratitude,’ though he has occasionally 
varied it, when in seeking in the dictionary for a proper word to 
express very great, he hit upon ‘ furious ;’ and once, as the fruit 
of his studies, I had a letter beginning, ‘ Most spanking Sir, may 
it please your enormity!’ I can assure you, Mrs. Bently, he is not 
alittle vain of his acquaintance with the graces of composition ; 
and offended a friend of mine exceedingly by his wish to show them 
of. This gentleman, who, like Bently, had employed him to exe- 
cute some little commissicn, was by no means famous for the beauty 
of his limbs, and Cosinanth unfortunately, instead of begging ‘ to 
inform his honour’s feet,’ begged ‘ to look at his honour’s legs, — 
which misplaced civility was almost taken as a premeditated 
insult.” '—Pp. 197—200. 

Among other portions contained in the second volume is one 
which gives a painful, though, we fear, not an altogether unfounded 
view of the consequences arising from marriages contracted, as they 
often are in India, from mere motives of settlement, without esteem 
or affection ; though happily there are instances of as happy mar- 
riages in India, and founded on as unexceptionable motives, as in 
any country in Europe. 


The third volume brings us acquainted with a new persunage, a 


certain Umeer, Ameer, or Emir Sing, (literally Prince Sing, but 
spelt in one place, p. 14, with an Irish apostrophe, O’Meer Sing, as 
if he were an O'Meara, or an O'Brien.) He was, it seems, the robber 
who had seized the Government treasure, of which Lieutenant West 
commandedthe escort ; and his character and history, if it could be 
altogether detached from the rest of the work, would make a most 
interesting little volume. The following is the first mention of 
himself and his way of life : 


‘ Scouts were sent out in every direction, and the intelligence they 
received of O Meer Sing was, that he had effected his escape into 
Oude, and was in hiding amongst his Majesty's, the King of Oude’s, 
refractory zeemindars.* There Melville followed him from one 
native stockade to another, and was sometimes obliged to level these 
fortifications with the ground, before he could dislodge him. He 
resolutely defended every place in which he took shelter, to the last 
moment, in order to wear ont his pursuers, and when further de- 
fence was impossible, mounted his horse, which was always in wait- 
ing, and fled to the next strong-hold. These stockades are protec- 
tions thrown up by the landholders, to defend themselves against 
the exactions of the tax-gatherers ! and, as the one party is just as 
unwilling to pay what is justly due, as the other is ready to practise 
most grievous extortion, the affair is seldom brought to an adjust- 
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ment without blows given and blood shed. The taxes are sold by 
the king to the highest bidders, and the takeels who purchase them 
have authority to make the circuit of the provinces, when the corps 
are upon the ground, and settle their arbitrary assessments at their 
own good pleasure. This is commonly to the very uttermost ru- 
pee that the state of the harvest will permit ; leaving to the wretched 
cultivators a bare subsistence, and the satisfaction of knowing 
that, however luxuriant the harvest may be, the pleasure of labour 
is all the reward they must expect. ‘Their honourable masters are 
permitted to come with a strong body of troops, and with fire and 
sword sweep the produce of the harvest into the royal treasury, 
taking care always to reserve an equal share for themselves in pri- 
vate, as a reward for their trouble and risk. 


* O Meer Sing had before assisted the zeemindars; now it was 
their turn to render him the same service. The pursuing party 
were by this means denied sleep or rest ; even food could be taken 
but by snatches ; and, worn out with fatigue, and hopeless of suc- 
cess, Melville resolved to present himself at the court of Lucknow, 
and demand the interference of the Company's Resident. He was 
now out of the Company's provinces, and in a land where every man 
keeps his own by the strength of his arm, and ploughs his field with 
his target on his back, and his tulwar at his side, and is sometimes 
called upon to use both in the defence of the bullocks in his plough. 


* It is a well-known fact that, under Native Governments, where 
thieves can commonly afford to buy protection at a higher rate than 
better men, the eyes of power wink at the dirty sources from which 
the bright gold tlows ; and that whole villages exist, whose inhabitants 
are of the caste of thieves, whose fathers and grandfathers were 
thieves before them ; and whose children will be thieves after them ; 
and, provided they do not practise their trade too near home, and 
never fail in their assessments, no notice is taken: so that in such 
circumstances Melville experienced more obstruction than assistance 
from the people he was among:t, who seemed to have a natural 
abhorrence of all power supported by legal authority, and a kind of 
follow feeling with one who had carri.d off a Government treasure. 


‘At the moment of Major Melville’s arrival at Lucknow, he 
found that his Majesty, the King of Oude, his royal Court, and the 
British Resident, bad all gone torth to witness a sport, in which his 
Majesty took great delight—an elephant fight. ‘Thither Melville 
followed, having first made his toilette, and put himself in condition 
to appear before royal eyes. When he arrived upon the ground a 
little before sunset, he found the sport upon the point of commencing, 
and knew that a moment of so much interest was not to be broken 
in upon by the claims of business ; he therefore advanced as near as 
he conveniently could, the pedestrian Natives, where it was possible, 
making way for his horse, and took his station where he could see 
the royal party seated, with all attention to Asiatic etiquette, under 
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magnificent canopies, and protected from the thronging of the mul- 
titude, or any accident which might happen where so many animals 
were collected together. Many of the Natives of rank rode ele- 
hants, numbers were on horseback, and many in carriages of dif- 
ferent descriptions. The plain without the lists seemed one dense 
mass of human creatures, all anxiously watching the movements of 
two huge male elephants, who drew near in opposite directions. It 
js impossible to look upon a multitude of human beings without 
feelings of deep interest, whatever the cause may be that has brought 
them together, or whether their object is one in which we can 
sympathize or not. Whether our feelings be anger and indignation, 
at the unnatural pleasure found in stirring up peaceable animals to 
destroy each other; or pity and disgust, as at the congregations of 
expiation and sacrifice in Bengal: or martial pride and prophetic 
sorrow, as on military reviews, still they are powerfully excited, and 
give us to know that there is a spirit within which associates us with 
our kind even against our will, and that there is a power in multitude 
which finds its respondent in every human bosom. Major Melville 
felt this as he looked upon the glitter and parade, the display of 
pomp and life, for such an unworthy purpose; but found that he 
also held his breath, when the formidable combatants were led into 
the arena. In an instant the whole plain was in motion, as if the 
spectators by moving an inch could see better, and turbans undulated, 
and shawls streamed, while the rays of the sun flashed back from 
the gold and silver caparisons of elephants and horses, or glittered 
upon the jewels and sumptuous tulwars of their riders. ‘The ele- 
phants were introduced at opposite sides of the enclosure, and the 
openings by which they entered securely closed after them. A 
clamour of exultation rose over the plain, intermixed with the shrill 
neighing of the horses. The combatants for a few minutes stood 
face to face, eyeing each other with every symptom of rising anger, 
which all their reputed wisdom was ineffectual to repress; then, 
rearing their trunks with a curve high over their heads, ran furiously 
at each other, uttering roars of rage, which caused all the horses in 
the field to rear and curvet to the imminent danger of their riders, 
The furious elephants came together full shock, with a noise which 
shook the ground like thunder, and renewed their hideous roaring ; 
they charged again and again ; their blows might be heard in alter- 
nate succession, like the strokes of a sledge hammer, until after 
what his Majesty pronounced to be a very good battle, the heaviest 
elephant seemed evidently giving way, exhausted by his own exer- 
tions ; his adversary saw his advantage, and struck him such a blow 
with his trunk that, mad with pain, he turned and fled.'—Pp. 3—9, 


In a subsequent portion of the same volume, the following de- 
scription of a regular caste or sect of robbers, well-known in India, 
occurs. It is of Umeer Sing that the author is still speaking : 


‘ His predatory habits had given him a perfect acquaintance with 
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all the castes of people who made their livelihood by length or power 
of arm ; and in the present instance he resolved to avail himself of 
instruments which, in other circumstances, he would have despised, 
He therefore in the morning struck into the great road to Delhi, 
and had not travelled far upon it, when he observed tokens which 
made him conjecture that those he sought were at no great distance, 
He remarked on a little plain to the left of his road, that there was 
the appearance of an encampment which had been just struck, and 
from the loneliness of the situation this excited a suspicion. When 
he rode up to the spot to verify it, there he saw several cooking 
vessels strewed about, the embers of different fires, and what was 
more to his purpose, the earth in three or four places bore the ap- 
pearance of having been lately turned up and carefully smoothed 
down again. Here then, it was plain, a pretty numerous gang of 
phansygars * had encamped, and here they had inhumed their vic- 
tims. Having satisfied himself of these facts, he returned to the 
main road, and having carefully reconnoitered the dust, was con- 
firmed in the opinion, that those he meant to use as the instruments 
of his revenge, had gone before him. He travelled on in the same 
direction for several hours, until the sun and the wind became so 
insupportably hot, that he was under the necessity of seeking some 
shelter for himself and his horse, in which to pass the day. He 
was hastening forward to some old Hindoo temples, which, from 
their decayed state were completely deserted, when, turning a sharp 
corner near a thicket, he observed a young woman seated upon the 
road side, beating her breast, and weeping most bitterly. 


‘As soon as she saw him she begged earnestly that he would 
take her up behind him, to the next serai, * where she expected to 
find her friends, who had been put to flight by the thieves, who had 
taken her dooly, and robbed her of every thing she possessed. 

‘O Meer Sing for a moment stopped his rapid course to listen to 
her tale, taking care, however, not to come near her, and when in 
the warmth of her entreaties, she started upon her feet, he moved 
to a still greater distance, and kept a watchful eye upon the thicket, 
upon his left. 

‘ Seeing his distrustful movement, she seated herself again on 
the ground, wrung her hands with the appearance of the most un- 
affected sorrow, and said, in a tone of entreaty and reproach, 
* Surely, my lord will not leave his slave to die of hunger and 
thirst in the public way? O mercy, mercy, only take me to the 
serai !” 

*«« My business presses,’ answered the wary O Meer, “and my 
worn horse cannot carry double ; but there is. one follows me at a 
more easy pace, who will better suit your purpose; and who is 
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tich enough to replace what the thieves have taken. I am a poor 
soidier, and have only this,” presenting a pistol, as she again made 
an attempt to draw near him. 


“ And a hard, and a cruel heart,” returned the baffled damsel, 
seating herself with the same sorrowful air as before; “ but does 
your friend come alone, or bas he those with him who may help to 
get back my goods ?” 


‘ «© My friend is rich and takes gold for his offering, therefore it 
is likely he will not be alone ; he was to leave Agra this morning, 
and must be here to-morrow, so you will not have long to wait.” 
He made the accustomed signal to his horse, who moved forward 
at his usual pace ; and when he had fairly lost sight of the thicket 
and those it might contain, he sought the proposed shelter, where 
he passed the day ; giving his horse a little of his parched grain 
and opium, and permitting him to pick dry grass and leaves in the 
ruinous enclosure. 


‘ The distressed damsel, on her side, as soon as the impenetrable 
O Meer had disappeared, dried her tears and sought the thicket, 
where her associates waited the result of her wiles. 


* « Success is not with you for once, Rizia?” said the foremost, 
who had all the dress and appearance of a common travelling 
pedlar. 

* “ Your words are true,” she answered, “ the tiger is not to be 
caught by the lynx ; but though he is not the prey, he has pointed 
out where the deer lies ;"" and she repeated the conversation that 
had passed between herself and O Meer Sing. 


« « Rizia,” answered her comrade, when he had listened to all, 
and considered it attentively; “you have met with craft beyond 
your own; this man knows who he has to deal with ; and intends 
to deliver you over to the police.” 

*“ No,” answered the young woman, “if he knew me, it is 
revenge that makes him seek to give this traveller into my hands, 
I remarked the fire that burned in his eyes, when he spoke of 
him.” 

‘«Tt may be; we shall see; but the business requires wisdom, 
and must be managed with caution ;"" and calling a general coun- 
cil, the whole crew squatted down to debate upon the means to be 
followed. 

‘ Their numbers at that time amounted to about twenty; but as 
they had made several very successful attacks, and amassed a great 
deal of booty, with which, as merchants, they liad resolved to repair 
to a distant market, they were conscious that a considerable num- 
ber of the gang must be left with the goods, and if any new enter- 
prise of moment was attempted, more men would be required. 
‘They had, before O Meer passed, determined to rest satisfied with 
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the plunder already in their possession, but the sight of a single 
horseman was to them temptation irresistible; and his fine steed 
would be an invaluable acquisition in their present circumstances, 
His speed precluded the possibility of coming up with him in the 
ordinary way ; they therefore had recourse to the wiles of Rizia, a 
beautiful Circassian girl whom they had, according to their cus- 
tom, stolen from her parents at three years of age, and trained up 
to their profession. Many an unhappy horseman had her well- 
acted distress lured to his destruction; for with those alone who 
were well mounted, was it necessary to have recourse to her arts. 
In the present instance, however, they had been tried upon one too 
wary and too experienced to be gulled by them, though none who 
had ever fallen into her toils, had escaped to tell how they had been 
deceived. The mention of other travellers having horses, which 
they so much needed for the transport of their effects, was a chance 
worth looking after, and as the first step, they made their own 
private signals on the road by which they passed, to signify to any 
of their fraternity who might pass, the route they followed, and 
the number of hands they wanted. When horsemen were to be 
attacked, they never made the attempt without the full complement ; 
three of their own gang to each traveller; a mode of proceeding 
which may perhaps account for the number of years such a detestable 
and atrocious system has been carried on in India. These wretches, 
bred almost from their cradle to their accursed profession, are never 
tempted to make an attack until they are in numbers and a situa- 
tion likely to secure their success. They will follow travellers for 
weeks, and, if they find themselves too weak in number, make the 
signals for reinforcements of their own gang, only known to them- 
selves, and patiently wait until they arrive ; strictly adhering to the 
fundamental rules of their society, that no murder is to be committed 
within two hundred miles of the phansygar villages, where they 
live as farmers. No booty is ever to be sold within some hundred 
miles of the spot where it was captured ; and no earthly inducement 
is to cause them to spare the lives of those they have once attacked, 
nor are they even to use fire-arms, or depart from their own dis- 
tinctive weapons. ‘The preconcerted plan of this dreadful fraternity 
was, that, on a given day, all their different parties, who were out 
in every direction, traversing the provinces of Asia, should meet in 
a particular haunt in the jungle near Delhi, which was a well-known 
rendezvous, bringing with them all the plunder they had taken, there 
to be examined, classed and divided into separate bales, like the 
merchandize of regular traders ; and distributed to different gangs, 
who were, in the disguise of merchants, to carry the whole to the 
great fair of Hurdwar, which is the central ground where all the na- 
tions of India may meet. At such rendezvous, the cattle taken un- 
derwent a general metamorphosis ; bullocks were deprived of their 
horns, white beasts were dyed black, and light man-s and tails 
stained blue or red, and in general, so complete was the change, 
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that it would have been impossible for the owners to recognise them. 
Every individual article underwent a scrupulous investigation, and 
all precise marks were carefully cffaced. The clothes of the victims 
were made over to those who were to act as old clothes dealers ; 
jewels to jewellers, and the arms toarmourers. From the time the 
arrangements were completed, and the distribution made, the parties 
strictly kept to their new characters ; and though troops with dif- 
ferent merchandizes might meet at the same serai, they had no in- 
tercourse in public or private, and amongst the whole tribe at the 
fair, the same rule was maintained. Having disposed of their goods, 
they returned to their villages, where an eyual division of the profit 
was made, and sacrifice offered for their successful enterprises.'— 
Pp. 80—s9. 


The following detached passage occurs afterwards, respecting the 
same singular race: 


‘The child smiled with fiendish malice, trained as he had been in 
this school of demons since his third year; when he had heen 
stolen from a Native village by one of the gang, who, wishing to 
make some little purchases, inquired his way of the child ; and was 
sv satisfied with the distinctness and good sense of the little crea- 
ture’s answers, that, thinking he would be a useful emissary to his 
fraternity, he carried him off. Day by day his infant mind had 
been tutored in the ways of lies and dissembling ; and he had been 
made, step by step as his master saw he could bear it, acquainted 
with cruelty and blood in its most revolting forms. At first he was 
initiated to practice upon animals ; then, familiarized with the sight 
of the mutilated victims whom he had now a demoniac satisfaction 
in mangling, i: anticipated the time when strength would give him 
power to slay with his own hand. 


«« We are amongst men,” said his guardian, in the instructions 
which he often gave him and the rest in his circumstances, “ what 
tigers are amongst animals. ‘They are permitted to live by blood, 
so are we ; and they must teach their young to rend and to tear the 
prey that is taken, that they may be enabled to catch it for them- 
selves ; we also must do the same, and it is a man’s nisib, whether 
he falls by the teeth ofa tiger, or the hands of a Phansygar.’ "*— 
Pp. 98—100. 

The description of an Indian desert, in one of the burning days 
of May and June, must have been written by one who had felt its 
heat and witnessed its destructively oppressive effects : 


‘ Bently’s party was encamped in an arid desert, burnt up by ex- 
cessive heat ; the sun’s rays struck through his.tent like fire, and to 
screen his head from their insupportable effect he was obliged to 
pass the day literally under the table, having nothing else with 





* ‘This argument was really stated by one of the tribe, taken and exe- 
cuted in the Madras Presidency. 
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which he could defend himself ; here he remained, under the shadow 
which it cast on the ground, as the sand beyond it soon became too 
hot for the touch. No living thing could have been exposed in the 
fiery tempest and retained life ; birds, as if shot, fell from the trees, 
and animals sought caverns and impervious thickets in which to 
pass the dreadful hours. Respiration was impeded by the sand 
which loaded the air, and sifted through every crevice in burning 
showers. At sun-set the wind still blew, and when the moon rose, 
it could only be discerned like a plate of copper shining through 
a loaded atmosphere. It was not until midnight that the tents 
could be struck, when the wind having abated, and air being less 
oppressive, the party moved on. 


‘ When they turned into a part of the road which commanded a 
view of the hills, a most magnificent scene presented itself; these 
mountains were covered with hill bamboos, which had from the 
fury of the wind and violence of friction caught fire: now the flame 
ran along in horizontal lines ; then it shot up perpendicularly to the 
top of the mountuins, or ran round them in all directions, just as it 
met with obstruction or food for its fury. The crackling branches 
threw up showers of sparks, flaming like a discharge of sky rockets, 
and wherever they fell spreading the fire. Sometimes the howl of 
wild animals, surrounded by its rapid progress, rose above the roar 
of the flames, causing the cattle which carried the tents to tremble 
in every joint. 


‘ Conflagrations of this kind are common in the mountainous and 
rocky parts of Hindoostan; the trees they bear, though they have 
but little root, run up to great height, and become from their situa- 
tion dry as touchwood in the hot winds ; the bamboo, during one 
rainy season, which usually Jasts four months, is known to run up 
sixty feet from the root; the continued friction consequent upon 
these long stems, lashed about by the fury of the wind, soon sets the 
mountains in a blaze ; their ashes then manure the soil, and prepare 
the roots to bud again as soon as the rains descend.’—Pp. 132-134. 


With the two following portions of the last chapter, the first 
descriptive of the great annual assemblage at the fair of Hurdwar, 
and the second of the disastrous effects of overheated zeal in a Hin- 
doo crowd we must conclude our notice : 

‘When Bently arrived at the end of his journey, he saw before 
him, bounded by the hills, an immense plain, on which were congte- 
gated all the nations of Asia. The splendid pavilions of rajahs, 
nawabs, and Native princes of every degree, in the centre of their 
numerous followers, stretched out in long perspective ; their riding 
and carriage cattle, picketed around them, gave their encampments 
the appearance of hostile powers drawn up in opposition to each 
other. Arabs, Turks, Persians, Jews, Afghans, Mahrattas, Hin- 
doos, Cashmerians, and Armenians, all kept their separate places, 
surrounded by their own castes and kindreds ; while merchants of 
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every country and craft erected their booths and displayed thei 
wares. Here were the shawls of Cashmere and the silks of Ching, 
the tissues of Benares, and the gems of Golconda, gums, spices, 
perfumes, native shoes, richly embroidered, and highly wrought 
hookah apparatus, horses of Arabia, Persia, Turkestaun, and Cabul, 
gigantic bullocks from Guzzerat, cows from Huriana, camels, and 
elephants, with tumblers, jugglers, nautch dancers, and itinerant 
musicians innumerable. The great midahn* was literally covered 
with a concourse, whom no man could number, and the royal 
Ganges was equally crowded with boats and craft of every descrip- 
tion, from the most magnificent pleasure-boats to the cockle-shell 
dingy, which held one poor fisherman. Comers from among all the 
dwellers in the East, had met on neutral ground to exchange their 
mutual wants, and the air rung to the neigh of horses, the shouts of 
the multitude, the tread of many feet, and the discordant clangour 
of musical instruments, Here mountebanks and tumblers played 
their tricks, and the mob rent the air with acclamations. There 
elephants roared, restive horses and camels kicked and bit, and 
sices and sirwans,t as cross grained as the brutes they tended, 
gave gallee,{ and swore in horrid concert.—Pp. 264—266. 


‘Those only accustomed to witness the ‘efforts of Hindoo zeal, 
and who know what population it can call to view, can imagine the 
concourse of that morning. Thousands, and tens of thousands, 
crowded the ghauts, waiting for the troubling of the waters. The 
hum of the assembled multitude rose through the calm air; too 
anxious to speak, and too impatient to be still. Day dawned. The 
Brahmins gave the signal ; the barriers were withdrawn, and the 
blind multitude rushed forward by sudden and irresistible impulse, 
which gained strength as it extended from those nearest to the 
water to those the most distant. What was to be expected, hap- 
pened. The foremost ranks were thrown down. Those behind 
pressed forward, and trampled under foot the miserable sufferers. 
Every moment augmented their number by the increasing violence 
of the obstructed multitude, until the ghauts actually became choked 
with a living mass of human bodies, writhing in agony, and rending 
the air with shrieks for help, which were utterly unheeded by the 
blind devotees, who still poured over them. The efforts of the 
guards were useless ; nothing but a general fire from their muskets 
could have staid the mad zeal which spread through the mob. || 


‘Bently called his men, and the police chokeydars, who, with 
drawn tulwars and fixed bayonets, had orders to force a passage 
through the crowd, and form a line across the top of the ghauts, 
while he, with the assistance of several European gentlemen, who 
had come to witness this extraordinary scene, pressed numbers of 
boats into their service, and repaired to the front of the ghauts. 





* * Plain. + Camel-drivers. t Abuse. 
| ‘ This dreadful accident reallyhappened about fifteen years ago. 
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Here a new obstruction occurred. Those who had gained the 
water were bathing, and performing their ceremonies, with as much 
unconcern as they could have testified in any ordinary circum- 
stances, and it was not until Bently, and the commanders of the 
other boats, had by forcible means dispersed them, that they could 
make their way to the sufferers. Many were already dead. The 
limbs and lower extremities of others were in the last stage of pu- 
trefaction, extraordinary as it may appear, that such a dreadful 
change should take place in so short a time. Pressure and heat had, 
however, effected this shocking catastrophe. The heat, like that 
of a furnace, rendered all approach dreadful.’—Pp. 285—287. 

There are great blemishes in the typographical execution, particu- 
larly in the orthography of Indian words, which woutd require a long 
list of errata to correct: as, for instance, vol. 2. p. 64. champoo for 
shampoo, (which, by the by, is not, as interpreted in a foot note, ‘ to 
rub and pinch’—but to soothe and relax the rigidity of the muscles by 
the gentle t motion of the hand, and the softest pressure: neither isa 
‘ puokah, as described in the same place, a ‘ teather fan,’ nor are even 
these used for the purpose described, that of ‘ keeping off mosqui- 
toes,’ for which a ‘ chourie’ is universaliy had recourse to ;) toujous 
for tonjons, p. 70 ; mohrs for mohurs, p. 76; Molacca for Malacca, 
p- 78; Mussulmahn, for Mussulmaun, p.78 ; Matrdmy tor Mihtur- 
anny, p. 129; Nukkum for Hookam, p. 141; Bak atcha, for 
Bhoat atcha, p. 142; Rhyebunds tor Bhyebunds, p. 208; Nisil fur 
Nuseed, vol. 3. p. 39; Cutwub for Cutwal, p. 41; Cutlub for Cuttub, 
p- 71; Hurdwaw for Hurdwar, p. 248; Lalovs tor Tatoos, p. 266 ; 
Cummerlund for Cummerbund, p. 270,—and many others of a si- 
milar kind. 

On the whole, however, though the Work cannot be regarded as 
a perfect Novel or even a good ‘Tale, it contains, as we have shown 
by our extracts, very powerfully sketched scenes, and very faithful 
descriptions ; which cannot fail to ensure for it the attention of all 
who have ever been in India, or who desire to know any thing of 
the state of manners generally in that country. 





Stare oF THE InNpIanN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—As owing to the want of a Free Press in India, your va- 
luable publication is the only method by which what passes in the 
Indian world can be made known to the public, and thus, by a side 
wind, possibly reach the ears of the Directors, permit me to call your 
attention to the present state of the Indian Army. ‘The D,rectors 
can never know the truth, for their sovs and their proteges are 
among those who always enjoy the comforiable Staff Appoint- 
ments at the different Presidencies, and who, of course, consider 
India as a very pleasant place, and a fine country to make a fortune 
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in; but it is the officers at the out stations, who have no friends in 
the Government, and who have the misfortune (and in India it is a 
real misfortune) to be born south of the Tweed, that are neglected, 
oppressed, and injured. They have no means of communicating 
their grievances to the Directors ; and if they had, they might be 
perfectly sure they would never receive any redress, for, right or 
wrong, the Directors make it a rule to support their Local Govern- 
ments, and, in so doing, they make themselves responsible for an 
immense number of acts of injustice. 


To prove that the Native toops are disaffected, we have only to 
remember the unfortunate business at Barrackpore in 1823, the 
mutinous state of the 3d regiment of Native Infantry in Cutch, in 
1826, the murder of Major Davies, in 1827, and, still later, of two 
Madras officers, and many other instances ; and that the European 
officers are also discontented, the Directors will, perhaps, one day 
learn by some dreadful commotion. I do most solemnly assure 
you, I have myself heard an officer in the command of a regiment, 
in the presence of a Brigadier, after discussing the grievances of the 
Army, suddenly propose, ‘ Come, let us mutiny and get them re- 
dressed.’ This was said half sportively, it is true, but it might be 
considered as feeling the pulse of the party. It was received in 
silence, but no disapprobation was expressed. 


There are those who well remember the Water-melon scene, 
when a proposition to mutiny was handed round a mess-table ; and 
such things may be repeated. One great cause for the discontent 
now prevailing, is the system of favouritism which is carried on to so 
alarming an extent, and the total neglect of the senior officers of 
the Army. It is well known, that a late Governor used openly to 
say, ‘ he considered length of service as nothing ;’ but perhaps he 
would be somewhat surprised to hear the Directors and Proprietors 
refuse to grant him a pension, because they considered his length of 
service as no plea for remuneration and reward. At this present 
moment, at one of the Presidencies in India, a Commander-in-Chief 
has chosen to put two Captains, and not very old men, into the most 
important situations in the Army, which were formerly only held by 
Field Officers. It is presumed, that he finds them more obsequious 
than the independent and upright senior officers of the Army ; and I 
have heard a ludicrous representation of the scene between him and 
a former Adjutant-General, in which he ordered him ‘ to pick out 
the finest young men in the army to raise a new regiment.’ The 
Adjutant-General, in his own peculiar and blunt manner, answered, 
‘It can’t be done; it is against the rules of the service.’ ‘Do you 
mean to say it cannot be done when I order it?’ To which the 
reply was, ‘ You may do it, but you will not get the Adjutant- 
General’s signature.’ 

To prevent a repetition of such troublesome firmness, the General 
now takes care to keep quite aloof from the senior officers, who are 
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daily coming home in crowds, disgusted with the treatment they 
receive in India. One officer, after serving the Company most 
faithfully for twenty-seven years, on applying for his first and only 
furlough, was ordered to join his regiment ; he was then holding a 
lucrative staff employment; on remonstrating, he was advised to 
retire. Advice from superiors is generally considered as equivalent 
to a command ; and no doubt the Directors will be pleased to find 
the Local Governments in India swelling their Pension Lists, by 
advising their oldest and their best officers ‘ to retire.’ Another 
officer, who had also served the Company faithfully for more than 
twenty-seven years, was, whilst in the execution of his duty, and in 
the command of his regiment, grossly insulted by a civil servant, 
who could not choose a better medium for a coarse and ungentle- 
manly affront than his own staff-officer—the Adjutant of the regi- 
ment! The officer officially communicated this insult to the Go- 
vernor in Council ; but the civil officer was a favourite and a pro- 
tegé, and the military officer was informed ‘ the Governor consi- 
dered the affront as private, and, therefore, should take no notice of 
it.’ Private !—sent through the Adjutant to the officer command- 
ing the regiment! Thus, in India, if a military officer officially 
complains of an insult or an injury, and seeks for public satisfaction 
—it is refused him. If he demand private—he is cashiered. If he 
apply to the Directors, he is told, ‘ They can do nothing till they 
hear from India.’ But can it be expected that the Commanders-in- 
Chief and the Governors should report their own delinquency ? No. 
If they have themselves injured, or what is nearly, if not quite, as 
bad, if they have allowed another to injure and insult with impunity 
any of the Company’s officers, it may be supposed they will main- 
tain a profound silence upon the subject ; but the very withholding 
of documents is a pretty convincing proof that they are aware they 
are in the wrong. 

The torments of suspense which the poor victims of Indian in- 
justice undergo, whilst their cause is deferred from time to time, 
can only be duly appreciated by those who have suffered the same. 
Of all sufferings, mental or physical, probably those experienced by 
a harassing state of suspense are the severest. There is many a 
gallant spirit, who has spent the prime of his days, and the flower 
of his youth, in the Company’s service, who is now pining in ob- 
scurity, and suffering from the effects of cruel injustice in India, and 
unfeeling neglect at home—sinking into a premature yrave, from 
the effects of blasted hopes and withered expectations. If justice 
be granted at last, it comes too late. 

I do not accuse the Directors of encouraging injustice and op- 
pression ; but if they wink at it, Because it is committed by their 
own friends, or Because they are afraid of inquiring into the extent 
of it,—it is virtually countenancing it. And, if they allow it in 
others, if they do not check it when brought to their notice, if they 
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will attend to nothing but what comes before them on foolscap 
paper, with the regulated left hand official margin,—they can only 
blame themselves if. the faults of others are laid to their charge—if 
the injustice committed by others ‘s imputed to them.—I have the 
honour to be, &c. M. D. 





Tue Inpian Herp Cuerayira, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, Oct. 19, 1828. 

Sir,—It has long been a matter of surprise to me, that the herb: 
cherayita,* which has been held, from time immemorial, in great 
estimation by the Natives of Bengal and the European residents, 
especially the medical officers, as a very efficacious deobstruent and 
stomachic medicine, should not have been introduced into the prac- 
tice of this country, especially as the variety of indigestion for which 
it is considered as} ecific, accompanied with, and probably dependent 
on, sluggishness, or an overloaded state of the liver, is as prevalent 
in this country as in the East Indies. It is said the effect of the 
cherayita is not, like the stomachics in general use, confined to the 
stomach, but is extended to the abdominal viscera, particularly the 
liver, which it d terges, or, as Dr. Currie observes, emulges ; and 
this I believe to be the case, for I have observed the faces, during 
its use, to be well charged with bile, and the complexion to become 
clear. Although.not aperient, it evidently prevents an accumula- 
tion of feces in the lower portion of the intestinal canal, which, as a 
Jate writer observes, is a common cause of disorders of the stomach 
and head, and at the same time promotes digestion. The medici- 
nal virtues of this herb are imparted to boiling water, and the infu- 
sion, when properly made, is a very grateful bitter ; but the Natives 
preter the decoction, made by gently boiling half an ounce of the 
cut dried herb in a pint of water, for about ten or twenty minutes, 
Of this decoction they take a small wine glass full two or three 
times a day. The extract, which also contains the virtues of the 
herb in great perfection, is taken in form of pills. It is likewise 
given by the Indian practitioner, in cases of pulmonary consump- 
tion and scrofula; of its effects in the former malady, I cannot 
speak froin experience ; but in the latter malady I have frequently 
witnessed its salutary operations. Dr. Fleming, late of Bengal, speaks 
highly of the cherayita as a tonic medicine ; Dr. James Johnson, in 
his work on Tropical Diseases, also gives ita high character; and 
Mr. Addison, the author of a treatise on the Malvern Waters, says, 
that from the very beneficial effects it had on himself it is a valuable 
addition to the class of stomach medicines.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, Tuomas Baker. 





* Dr. Johnson spells the name of the herb, cherrettah, but Dr, 
Fleming and Dr. Ainslie spell it chirayita. 
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Muuirary Pictures or tHe tate Mr. Dicuton, Painter to 
THE KING. 


We are happy to devote a portion of our pages, in calling the 
attention of the affluent and the fortunate among our readers, to 
someth.ng that will doubly deserve their notice: first, as the claim 
of an intelligent and interesting lady on those who may have the 
power as well as the inclination to befriend her ; and, secondly, as the 
claim of highly finished productions in art, to that admiration which 
their merits alone are sure to obtain for them. 


We should state that the late Mr. Dighton was Military Painter 
to his present Majesty, and produced some noble specimens of his 
genius and skill in this branch of his profession : but intense appli- 
cation and over strained exertion had the effect of shortening his 
life, preceded by a sudden suspension, and then a progressive decay, 
of all those fine mental facultics which dis:inguished him both as a 
man and an artist. He ultimately dicd in great suffering ; and left 
his widow and child de-titute of all support, except such as might 
be derived from the sale of his pictures and drawings. ‘These are 
now to be seen at Mr. Hobday’s Gallery, Pall Mall, and are well 
worth a visit to inspyct. Of the Paintings there are five: two 
‘ Battles between the Greeks and the Turks ;’ one a ‘ View of the 
Battle of Waterloo ;’ one of ‘ English Travellers attacked by Ban- 
ditti;’ and one of ‘ Arab plunderers dividing their spoil.’ The 
drawings consist chiefly of costumes of the English and Foreign 
forces, with an interesting series of views of Waterloo and its vi- 
cinity. 

It is Mrs. Dighton’s intention, we b lieve, to unite to these 
pictures of her late husband, some very beautiful productions of 
her own pencil in fraits and flowers, which have been deservedly 
admired by all who have seen them; and her hope is to find pur- 
chasers for both, and from this fund to draw some present relief at 
least. Fortunately, be:ng herself a lady of education, as well as of 
natural talent, she purposes giving lessons in the art in which she 
herself so eminently excels ; and we have great pleasure, therefore, 
in indicating her present residence at No. 6, Cirencester Place, 
Fitzroy Square, in the hope that the circumstances detailed, will 
awaken those feelings among many of our readers, which can only 
be satisfied by extending to the lady in question that patronage to 
which her misfortunes, as well as her merit, lay such powerful 
claims. 








Bermvupa Saves. 


Axsourt the middle of September last, two vessels arrived at Bel- 
fast, from Bermuda, navigated by eleven negroes of that island, 
who were slaves. Their circumstances led to some inquiry before 
the magistrates of Belfast, during which it was explained to them 
that they were under no obligation to return to Bermuda, if they 
preferred to remain in England. Eight of them declared it to be 
their wish to return to their families and friends. Three preferred 
the alternative of remaining in England, saying they wished to be 
free. The Belfast Newspaper adds the following statement : 


The men spoke English very well, and conversed familiarly with 
different gentlemen in the Court-room. They said, that, in Bermuda, 
their employment was not very laborious; they did some work on 
the Sabbath-days, but not much. ‘They usually attended a Pror 
testant place of worship; there were not any Roman Catholics in 
Bermuda. They said they were usually hired out by their masters, 
who gout two-thirds of their earnings, and they got the other third. 
Before they came away they knew they might be free here. They 
appeared to be content and happy, and made no complaint against 
either their masters or captains. When they spoke of returning to 


their families and friends, their looks indicated the finest emotions 
and susceptibilities of affection. They all left the Court-house to- 
gether, and returned to their ships, except the three young men be- 
fore-mentioned, who had claimed their freedom. 


Let not the advocates of slavery hope, from this fact, to shelter 
their system from the odium which it deserves ; for, be it remem- 
bered, that in Bermuda slavery exists in a form comparatively mild, 
and that, even in this case, the poor men were prevented from claim- 
ing their freedom solely by the power of friendship and the influence 
of domestic attachments—principles which, it is well-known, would 
lead human nature to endure persecution itself, rather than be torn 
from a class of loved objects. However sensible the men might be 
of the great benefit offered to them individually,in the change from 
slavery to freedom, it was clear that that benefit was only to be ob- 
tained by breaking every tie of natural affection and duty to their 
wives and children, whom they had left behind in Bermuda. 
Rather than remain here as freemen, they chose to partake of afflic- 
tion with those they loved, like the lawgiver of the Jews, rather 
than, by deserting them, to escape from slavery. After this, are 
we to be told that the negroes have not those sentiments of na- 
tural affection, that should restrain those who hold them in bondage 
from separating the members of a family from each other ? 


But, in point of fact, slavery in the Bermudas bears no resem- 
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blance whatever in its characteristic features to the slavery of our 
sugar colonies. The Bermudas produce no sugar, nor will their 
soil pay for cultivation under the stimulus of the whip. Their 
occupations are almost wholly either domestic or mechanic, or con- 
nected with fishing and navigation ; and none of these occupations 
admit of the driving system, nor of those exactions of labour by 
night as well as by day, which wear down the strength, and shorten 
the lives, of the slaves in our sugar colonies. The condition of the 
slaves is, of course, materially raised above the brutish level to 
which the impulse of the lash necessarily reduces the human team. 
The stimulating motive to labour is necessarily changed, in some 
degree, from that of an escape from mere bodily pain to those higher 
inducements which act upon free and intelligent minds. Even the 
third of their earnings is, of itself,a powerful incitement to industry 
and good conduct. What a change would it make in the condition 
of the Jamaica slave if not only the nature of his employment ex- 
empted him from the physical excitement of the driving-whip, and 
he were delivered from the night labour of crop ; but if a third part 
of his time were regularly given up to him, so that, besides the 
Sundays, he should have two days in the week to himself, or 104 
days in the year, wherein to labour for his own benefit, instead 
of the twenty-six days, which are all he has, besides Sundays, at 
present ! 


The Bermudian slaves are, moreover, all natives of the islands 
where their progenitors have lived for at least two or three genera- 
tions. As compared with the lot that may follow his expatriation, 
the slave of Bermuda is, probably, wise in preferring his present 
condition. Supposing him to escape to the United States, he would 
be immediately taken up and sold asa slave. The same fate would 
await him in all the colonies of the West Indies. He cannot even em- 
bark on board a ship of any nation, as a seaman, ‘without incurring 
the risk, should he touch at any port where slavery prevails, of be- 
ing seized, on the ground of his complexion alone, and sold again 
into a far worse bondage than that from which he had escaped. 
Let it be considered what might be his condition even in England, 
independently of climate. How much would the Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese refugees be content to have borne in their own 
country—and what dangers of oppression, imprisonment, and even 
death would they not have encountered—could they have foreseen 
the variety of actual evils they have sustained in exile. The Ber- 
mudian slave who should exile himself, besides being liable to the 
same evils, if ever, either by choice or by accident, he should re- 
turn to his native island, would be liable to death as a runaway. 
He could never hope again to see the face of a relation however en- 
deared to him. He could only attempt to revisit the place of his 
birth, and the abode of his family, at the imminent hazard, nay, 
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with the almost certain prospect of being hanged as a deserter. 
We therefore are surprised, not that eight out of eleven should make 
their election to return to Burmuda, but that even one of the eleven 
should be tempted to expatriate himself for ever, for the sake of free- 
dom, with all the risks and disadvantages with which that freedom 
must, under existing circumstances, almost necessarily be attended, 
in the case of a person of African descent. 


East Inpia SLAVERY. 


A volume of about 1,000 folio pages has recently been printed 
by order of the House of Commons, containing all the information 
which the Company's records furnish on the subject of Slavery in 
India. We shall take an early opportunity of examining and ana- 
lysing the contents of this massy volume, and faithfully communi- 
cating to the public the result of that analysis. In the mean time 
our readers may be assured that the general account already given 
of East India Slavery, in a letter to Mr. Whitmore, published by 
the Anti-Slavery Society, is completely borne out by the authentic 
and valuable documents now laid before the public. In some parts 
of the British dominions in India, which are situated on or near the 
Malabar coast, and in some of the newly conquered districts, slavery 
is found. Throughout the whole of the Bengal provinces, predial 
slavery is extinct; but slavery still exists among domestics and 
Nautch girls, in cases where courts of justice have not been called 
to interfere. ‘Thé decisions of the courts of justice in these pro- 
vinces are uniformly on the side of freedom, and in opposition to 
the exercise of the master’s power. 


The great object of those who have been busy in garbling these 
documents, is to prove that East India sugar is not grown by free 
but by slave labour. Now we affirm, and we undertake in due time 
to prove, that from no part of the Eastern hemisphere is any sugar 
imported into this country, except from the Mauritius, which is 
grown by the labour of slaves. 


But in whatever degree, and to whatever extent, slavery exists in 
the East Indies, we feel equally anxious to see it extinguished there, 
as in the West Indies. ‘There is this grand difference, however, be- 
tween the two cases. In the East all the authorities are on our 
side, and are quite as eager to extinguish every trace of slavery as 
we are. ‘They seem to anticipate every suggestion, and to have a 
uniform, wakeful, and intense desire to prevent or to suppress the 
evil.—In the West Indies, on the other hand, the authorities are 
systematically opposed to every effort of the kind ; and no means 
of influence, combination, mis-representation, and delusion, are left 
untried for preserving, in their unmitigated harshness, all the most 
revolting and disgusting features of the system.—Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. 
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CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srx,—In the course of my lucubrations, to use a favourable ex- 
pression of the late and wisely-celebrated Lord Mansfield, 1 chanced 
to meet with the following important document : 


“ General Orders by the Commander-in-Chief. 
‘ Calcutta, July 6, 1802. 

“The Commander-in-Chief directs that, in future, all drummers, fifers, 
and soldiers, of every description professing the Christian religion, whe- 
ther born in Europe or in India, and without reference to their parentage, 
be tried, on any crime of a military nature which may be preferred 
against them, by courts-martial, composed of European commissioned 
officers only.’ 

Now, I would wish much to learn, through the medium of your 
valuable work, ‘ The Oriental Herald, whether this humane and 
considerate rule obtains in the forces serving under the Presidency 
of Fort St. George. If it does not, I have only to observe, that 
Christianity is not very highly indebted to those who, possess- 
ing the power to remedy so serious an evil, continue to consign 
their bumble brethren of the faith to the tender mercies of tribunals 
composed of Mohammedans and Hindoos, Much might be urged 
in reprobation of such conduct, more especially in the case of ‘ the 
Indo-Briton ;’ but ‘ On ne cherche point a prouver la lumiére.’ 

A CuristTIAn. 
London, September , 1828. 


P.S.—I had almost forgotten to mention, that, by the rules of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, framed for the guidance of 
the criminal courts under that Presidency, no Native, not a Christian, 
can sit as a juror on the trial of any other Native professing that 
religion. 





-JouRNEY oF Mr. Evpuinsrone, tare Governor oF Bompay. 


Amonc the Bengal papers last received, extending to the 17th of 
May, the following is the only article of general interest that we 
find suited to uur pages. It professes to give an authentic account 
of the journey of Mr. Elphinstone and his party from Cosseir, on 
the Red Sea, across the Desert to the Nile, and will, no doubt, be 
read with interest. We take it from ‘ The Bengal Hurkaru,’ of 
the 17th of May: 


‘ Phe Palinurus left Mocha on the 3d of December. The passage 
from thence to Cosseir was longer than usual ; fortunately, however, 
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they met with no bo'sterous weather in the Red Sea, and reached 
Cosseir on the 26th of December. The Effendi there was extremely 
obliging, and told Mr. Eiphinstone that he was in a desert certainly, 
and could furnish but little, yet, if he wanted any thing from 
heaven he was ready to fetch it for him! The tents of the party 
were pitched close to the town, surrounded by the carcases of camels, 
asses, and dogs, and various other nuisances, and the preparations 
for marching were not finished before the 28th of December. The 
cavalcade consisted of ninety-six camels, besides asses. Mr. Lush- 
ington luckily procured two tractable camels for the tukht-rowann, 
which he had caused to be made at Bombay, with the necessary 
harness, and which, afier the two first days, when the occasional 
conflicting action of the camels had been provided against, seems to 
have answered extremely well. ‘There does not appear to be the 
slightest difficulty in crossing the Desert. Plenty of camels are 
always to be procured at a cheap rate, which enab'es the traveller to 
carry every thing conducive to his comfort and convenience ; and the 
occurrence of wells at every other stage, somet-mes fur two stages 
together, makes him quite easy on the score of water for the asses ; 
the camels, of course, do not require similarly frequent refreshment. 
To talk of the fatigue of the journey for a man, would be childish ; 
and a lady, in tolerable he ith, may perform it with ease in a tukht- 
rowann, or on an ass. ‘The latter conveyance is the best, perhaps, 
aud causes very little fatigue. ‘lhe climate of the Desert is said to 
be invigorating and exhilirating beyond description. On the 2d of 
January, the thermomet r was at 35° at sunrise, 58° at ten o'clock, 
and 70° throughout the warmer part of the day. 


* The party generaliy passed through plains of sand and small 
stones, interspersed with barren recks, sometimes at the distance of 
two hundred yards, but more frequently about a mile and half, and 
this with little variation, except on the second diy’s jouraey, where 
the narrow passes abounded. They usually breakfa-ted at half: past 
six, after which the several members of the party made the best of 
their way, stopping under a rock or bank for a few minutes to lunch 
on hard boiled eggs, or biscuits, and zen-rally reached their ground 
between three and five, according to the distance. All the gentle- 
men set out on camels, but they were soon glad to resort to the 
humbler donkey, which goes sufficiently fast without its motion 
being in the least fatiguing. The steady little animals carried men 
of twelve stone the whole journey, at the rate of two miles and a 
half an hour, which is full as fast as the baggage camels can travel. 
Two poled tents, it appears, take up too much ime in pitching, and 
they should be lined with purpet, or warm cloth, as the nights in 
the Desert are extrem ly cold, and are felt niore so from the sun 
being very powerful, though not injurious, during the day. The 
secoud of January, above mentioned, however, was a very cloudy 
day, and forms an exception ; but to dissipate every supposition of 
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the Egyptian sun being like a Bengal sun, it is mentioned that the 
party seldom went a sight-seeing till ten or eleven o'clock. Luxor, 
which is the termination of the Desert journey, is close on the banks 
of the Nile. Carnac, about a long mile from it, is passed on the 
way. The celebrated. places opposite to Luxor, are the Memno- 
nium, Medenet Haboo, the tombs of the Kings, and Gournoo. All 
these may be said to comprise Thebes, which is divided by the Nile, 
as London is separated from Southwark by the Thames, but it is 
not known which was the principal side. To see Carnac alone, we 
are told is worth the voyage from Calcutta, and the journey across 
the Desert. ‘The novelty of the feeling, the exquisite beauty of the 
scenery, the bracing effects of the climate, and the prospect of 
shortly passing through Italia bella, are spoken of with delight. 


‘ The party were rather alarmed on their arrival at Cossier, by an 
indistinct account of the affair at Navarino, and proceeded uncer- 
tain whether the Turks would detain them ; but these conjectures 
were negatived by the news which greeted them on reaching ‘Thebes. 
They proposed leaving the last mentioned place as soon as boats 
could be procured, those which were provided for them having 
been pressed for the conveyance of troops to Syria. 

‘ The party had paid a visit to Signor Picconini, an Italian gentle- 
man, who has resided in Egypt some years, and is employed by the 
Swedish Consul to collect antiquities. Signor Picconini has a dwell- 
ing in one of the hills of Gournou. The house consists of one room, 
ascended by a few steps. The room is about 20 feet by 12, con- 
taining the Signor’s couch, his arms, a very few articles of furni- 
ture, and his collection of drawings and curiosities. No chairs, but 
a window-seat, covered with a carpet, afforded seats for the visitors.. 
The window shutters were composed of planks of mummy coffins, 
painted with hieroglyphic figures, perhaps 4000 years old. The 
visitors descended into the kitchen, the shelves of which were also 
made of ancient coffins, and passed into a tomb where lay a most 
splendid mummy, supposed to be the remains of some High Priest, 
the sarcophagus of which had been just opened by Signor Picco- 
nini. It was lying in the stone case, the head of which had been 
removed, and it was covered with a curiously wrought garment, 
ornamented with gold. The face had a mask of gold on it, in as 
fine a state of preservation, as was indeed the whole figure, as if it 
had been prepared only a few months. The Signor expected to 
sell this mummy for 1,000 dollars at Alexandria. 


‘ Nothing seems to have astonished the party so much as the 
perfect security with which they travelled. In the Desert they suffered 
no molestation whatever, though they met numerous parties of 
Arabs with their camels every day. ‘These people offered them for 
sale, hard boiled eggs, brought from the Nile, dates, grapes, and 
grain. You need not, says one of the party, stint yourself as to 
baggage, for camels are in profusion and cheap, and I would re- 
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commend two or three servants at least, who may be sent ‘back 
from Luxor to pitch the tents. The error of former travellers, and 
our own, has been going too lightly equipped, as to servants, 
baggage, and conveniences. 


‘ The correspondence from which the above particulars are’ de- 
rived, is dated the 7th and 8th of January ; but it does not appear 
exactly how long the party was on the journey between Cossier and 
the Nile. Colonel Fitzclarence got across the Desert in about three 
days.” 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


Ari0L, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 21st to 35th N. L—C. March 3. 

Anderson, P.C., Brev. Capt. and Lieut., 64th N.I., to be Captain of a Company, 
v. Jover, dec.—C. March 24. 

Anburey, Sir T., Lieut.-Col. Engin., to be Superintending Engin. on Estab., and 
in North Western Provinces.—C. March 24. 

Aldous, W., Capt., 38th N. I., app. to convalescent depot at Landour, v. Jackson, 
dec.—C. April 2. 

Alcock, G., Lieut., removed from 4th batt. Artil., to 2d Brig. Horse Artil. 
—M. March 11. 

Anstruther, P., Esq., to be Collector of Colombo, v. Layard.—Ceylon, April 29. 

Auriol, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 35th to 9th N. —C. Apr'!l 22. 

Ash, H., Ens., to act as Interp. in Hindoostannee Language to the right wing 1st 
Light Cay.—B. May 31. 


Burton, R. B., Lieut., 39th N. I., to be Captain of a Company, v. Palmer, prom. 
—C. March 14. 

Burroughs, F. W., Ens., 17th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Hicks, prom.—C. March 14, 

_ Baker, J., Assist. Surg., to do duty with 66th N. I.—C. March 3. 

Burt, C. H., Ens., 64th N. J., to be Lieut., v. Anderson, prom.—C, March 24, 

Barnet, F. C., Cadet, Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. March 24. 

Brown, A. T., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut. Artill.—C. April 11. 

Barry, H., Cadet, prom. to Ens. Inf—C. April 11. 

Brodie, D. H., Ens., rem. from 46th to 13th N. I—C. April 11. 

Barbor, G. A., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 5th L. Cav., v. Mackenzie, on furlough, 
—C. March 22. 

Baldock, R. W., Major, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Weston, invalided—C, April 12., 

Bower, C., Lieut. Col., rem. from 69th to 67th N. L—C. April 3. 

Badenach, W., Capt., 57th N. I., ret. to duty —C. March 12. 

Brind, F., Lieut., Artill., ret. toduty.—C. March 9. 

Bond, F., Capt., Artill., rem. from Ist to 4th batt., and app. to command Artill. 
at Fort Cornwallis—M. March 10. 

Blood, W., Lieut., 11th N.I., to be Adj., v. Lally—M. March 18. 

Borthwick, W., Cadet, prom. to Ens. Inf., and app. to do duty with 10th N, I. 
—M. March 19. 

Burk, J., Lieut., rem. from 3d to 4th Batt. Artill—M. March 18. 

Brookes, W., Dep. Assist. Comm., removed from Gooty to Fort George. 
—M. April 10. ‘ 

Burrard, N., Lieut., lst Eur. reg., to be Adj., v. Jones, rem.—M. April 15. 

Butterworth, J. W., Lieut., 11th N. I., returned to duty.—M. April 15. 

Bristowe, W., Ens., 46th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health—M. April 0. 

Bayley, S., Ens., 26th N. I., on furl. to Ceylon —M. March 18. 

Buller, C. R., Esq., to be sitting Magistrate and Fiscal of Jaffnapatam, v. Scott. 
—Ceylon, April 29. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. 2C 
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Blair. D. A., Esq., to be Provincial Judge of Trincomallee, v. Huskinson. 
—Ceylon, April 29. 

Bellen, H. W., Capt., 56th N.I., to officiate as Brig. Maj. to the Rajpootana 
Field Force, v. Thomson.—C. April 16. 

Bailey, C. D., Ens. to act as Interpreter and Quar. Master to 56th N. [ 

—C. April 18. 

Buchanan, W. M., Assist. Surg., directed to proceed to Cawnpore, under the 
Super. and Surg.—C. April 18. 

Browne, C. R., Ens., 60th N. L., on furl. to visit Simla—C. April 18. 

Baddeley, W. C., Lieut.-Col., (C. B.,) rem. from 16th to 43d N. I1—C. April 22. 

Budden, H. W., Lieut., 18th N. I., toact as Interp. in Hindoostanee Language ta 

_ 8th N. 1—B. May 31. 

Bingham, G., 2d Lieut., to be Ist Lieut. Artill., v. Day—C. May 28. 

Bevan, H. C., 2d Lieut., to be Ist Lieut. Artill., v. Litchfield —C. May 30. 

Burton, J. C., Capi., (half-pay,) to be 2d Capt. Artill., v. Lempiere, rejired. 
—C. May 28. 

Croxton, Brig., app. to Muttra and Agra frontier.—C. March 3. 

Coombs, J. M., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 26th to 2d N. I. 

Christie, J., Ens., posted to 31st or Trichinopoly L. Inf.—M. March 5. 

Cole, R., Assist. Surg., app. to 23d or W. L.I.—M. March 7. 

Chisholme, J., Capt., Artill. rem. from 4th to 5th Batt—M. March 10. 

Cooper, F., Assist. Surg., app. to do duty with Horse Brig. at St. Thomas’s 
Mount.—M. March 11. 

Conway, T. H. S., Lieut.-Col.-Adj.-Gen. of Army, to have a seat at Clothing Board. 
—M. March 11. 

Cazalet, W. W., Ens., 52d N. L, resigned—M. March 21. 

Cherry, P. T., Cornet, removed from 8th to lst Light Cav.—M. March 19. 

Campbell, A., Lieut.-Col., 46th reg. foot, to command Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, v. M‘Dowell.—M. April 15. 

Chanon, J., Veterin. Surg., 8th Light Cav., on furlough to Europe, for health. 
—M. April 1. 

Cobbe, T. A., Major, 18th N. L., to take rank v. Davis.—C. March 21. 

Cunliffe, R. H., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 4th Extra to 52d N. 1.—C. April 22. 

Cockburn, J. H., 2d Lieut., to be Ist Lient. Artill. v. Wulff—C. May 28. 

Coombe, H. S., 2d Lieut., to be Ist Lieut. Artill. vy, Pascoe —C. May 28. 

Dunn, J., Major, to be Lieut.-Col. v. Sackville, dec., March 14. Posted to 53d 
N. I.—C. April 3. 

Downess, D., Ens., 31st N.I., to be Lieut., v. Townsend, prom.—C. March 14. 

Duncan, Brig., app. to Rohilcund frontier.—C. March 3. 

Duncan, A. H., Ens., 43d N. L, to be Lieut. v. Earle invalided.—C. April 12. 

Delamain, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 3d to 18th N. I.—C. April 3. 

Durant, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 33d to 10th N. I.—C. April 3. 

Dirksz, P. S., Mr., to be Master Attendant at Calingapatam.—M. March 14, 

Dobbs, R. S., Ens., posted to 52d N. I.—M. March 6. 

Davenport, F. H. G., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 14th to 50th N. I—M. March 29. 

Daniell, M., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. March 13. 

Dalgairns, W., Surg., 13th N. L., on furlough.—B. May 29. 

Davis, W. W., Lieut.-Col., to take rank v. Wrottesley invalided—C. March 21. 

Drake, J. M., Ens., 46th N. I., to be Interpreter and Quarter-Master v. Guthrie, 
prom.—C. April 22. 

Duke, G., Maj.-Gen., rem. from 43d to 16th N. 1—C. April 22, 

Davis, W. W., Lieut.-Col., posted to 18th N. I.—C. April 22. 

Delamain, James, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 18th to 21st N. 1.—C. April 22. 

Dun, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. 53d to 35th N. I—C. April 22. 

Dunlop, W., Major, on furlough to Presidency.—C. April 22. 

Evans, F. R., Ens., removed from 21st to 26th N. I.—C. March 1. 

Earle, S., Lieut. 43d N. I., transferred to Invalid Establishment.—C. April 11. 

Eden, T., Esq., to be Superintendant of Charitable Establishments v. Carringe 
ton.—Ceylon, April 29. 

Edwards, W., Lieut., 18th N. 1., to take rank v. Holyoak.—C. March 21. 
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Fast, J. W., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. Comm. vy. Burrell, dec., v. Vanrenen, 
dec., March 14. ; posted to 42d N. I.—C. April 2. 

Field, G. B. P., Mr., late Capt., 23d N.I., admitted on Pension Establishment. 
—C. April 25. 

Freese, C. R., Ens., rem. from 1st Eur. reg. to 24th N. I—M. March 19. 

Farquharson, F., Major, 22d N.I., to command in Cutch, v. Kinnersley, on 
duty at Surat.—M. March 3. 

Farquharson, J., Capt., temporarily to command in Candeish vy. Lieut.-Colonel 
Campbell.—M. March 3. 

Fuller, A., Lieut., 33d N. I., on furlough for health.—C. April 22. 

Follett, F. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens. of Inf—C. May 30. 

Garner, Jos., Major, to be Lient.-Col., vy. Tod retired, March 14. ; posted to 41st 
N. I.—C. April 3. 

Goodwyn, H., Lieut., Engin., to be Garrison Engin. at Hansi.—C. March 24, 

Gordon, Jas., Assistant-Surgeon, to be Surgeon.—C. April 11. 

Gordon, Wm., Mr., admitted to be Assistant-Surgeon.—C. April 11. 

Glover, C. H., Capt., 35th N. I., to be Major v. Baldock prom.—C. April 12. 

Grant, P. W., Captain, 34th N. I., on furl. to China for health.—C. March 21. 

Green, Edward, Cadet, prom. to Ensign of Infantry, March 18; app. to do duty 
with 10th N. L—M. March 19. 

Goggin, F. H., Cadet, prom. to Ensign.—M. March 13. 

Granville, W., Esq., to be Vice-Treasurer and Commissioner of Stamps, v. Car- 
rington.—Ceylon, April 29. 

Gisborne, W., Esq., to be Collec. of Customs at Colombo, and Export and Im- 
port Warehouse-keeper, v. Anstruther.—Ceylon, April 29. 

Gale, T. C., Assist. Steward of 31st Foot, to do duty with detachment of European 
Convalescents proceeding to Landour.—C, April 18. 

Hyde, J. F., Capt., 30th N. I., struck off the strength of the army for absence. 
—C. March 13. - 

Hawthorne, S., Capt., 17th N. I., to be Major, v. Dun, prom.—C. March 14. 

Hicks, John, Brev. Lieut. 17th N.I., to be Capt. of a Company, v. Hawthorne, 
prom.—C,. March 14, 

Heptinstall, D. H., Capt., 34st N. I, to be Major, v. Garner, promoted. 
—C. March 14. 

Holmes, S., Mr., admitted as Assist.-Surg.—C. March 24. 

Harriot, J.S., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 22d to 49th N. I—C. March 5, 

Hay, K., Ens., rem. from 15th to 46th N. 1—C. March 21. 

Higginson, Jas., Lieut., 58th N. I., to be an Aid-de-camp on Governor-General’s 
personal staff, v. Groti—C. April 25. 

Howden, J. A., Lieut., Ist Eur. regt. to be Quart-Mast. and Paymast., v. Man- 
ning rem., v. Jones rem.—M. April 15. 

Hackett, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 40th to 37th N. I—M. April 15. 

Hammond, P. H., posted to Ist Horse-brigade Artill—M. April 15. 

Henderson, P., Lieut., 42d N.1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 15. 

Hamilton, J. J., Assist.-Surg., adm. on the Estab.—M. March 13. 

Huskisson, J. W, Esq., to be Collec. and Prov, Judge of Manar, v. Price, 
—Ceylon. 29. 

Holyoake, J-, Cupt., 18th N.1., to take rank, v. Cobbe.—C. March 21. 

Hayley, T., Surg. 68th N. L, on furl. on the river for health.—C. April 18. 

Hay, P. M., Major, 60th N.L., app. to the charge of the 21st N. I—C. April 22. 

Hamilton, W., Hon., Lieut., on sick. furl—C. 22. 

Home, R. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens. Inf—B. May 30. 

Henderson, Alex., Surg., furl. to Eur. extended.—B. May 30. 

Jervis, T. S., Cadet, Inf. prom. to Ens.—C. March 24. 

James T., Cadet Inf., prom. to Ens., March 24, app. to do duty with 68th N. I, 


—April 18. 
James, W., Lieut., 68th N. L., to officiate as Adjutant to Arracan Prov, Batt. 


—C. March 24. 
Johnston, G., Ens., 46th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. March 21. 


2C2 
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Jackson, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 2d to 26th N. I—M. March 5. 
Johnson, C. C., Assist.-Surg. returned to duty.—M. April 15. 
Jones, H. C., Cadet, prom. to Ens. Inf.—B. May 30. 


Kane, C., Surg., app. Marine and Port Surg., and to take charge of Mil. General 
Hospital, v. Gordon, prom.—B. May 30. 
Kirke, H., Lient., 12th N..I., to be Adj. v., Townsend, prom.—C. April 16. 


Lister, F. G., Capt., 52d N. I., to command Sylhet Local Batt., vy. Watson, on furl} 
—C. March 14. 

Ludlow, E. E., Lieut., to act as Interpreter and Quarter-Master to 20th N. I, 
—C. March 3. ’ 

Lamb, J., Assist.-Surg., removed from 1st Horse Artillery to 4th Light Cavalry, 
—M. March 7. 

Ludlow, H. C., Assist.-Surg., posted to 8th N. l1—M. March 7. 

Lally, W. M., Lieut., 11th N.1., to be Interpreter, Quarter-Master, &c. v. 
Blood.—M. March 18. 

Laurie, W. M.r, admitted Assist.-Surg., March 2; and appointed to do duty at 
Fort St. George. 

Lushington, J. S., Lieut., 6th Lt. Cavy., to be Barrack Master at Presidency, v- 
Wilson.—M. March 21. 

Lee, B. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 43d to 40th N I.—M. April 14. 


Layard, C. E., Esq., to be Paymaster-Gen. v. Carrington.—Ceylon, April 29. 

Lushington, W. J., Esq., to be first Assist. in Office of Chief Secretary to Gov. 
—Ceylon, April 29. 

Leighton, Alex., Capt., furl. to Eur. extended.—B. May 30. 

Legget, W. M., app. Assist.-Surg.—B. May 30. 

Litchfield, R., 1st. Lieut., to be Capt. Artil.—C. May 28. 


Mackenzie, W. G., Maj., 5th N. I., to be Polit. Agent on south-west Frontier, 
and to Command Ramghur Local Batt. v. Gilbert, res—C. March 10. 

Miller, A. G., Ens., 39th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Burton, prom.—C. March 14. 

Meik, Patrick, Ens., 30th N.I., to be Lieut. v. Stiles, prom.—C. March 21. 

Mathias, John, Ens., 33d N.L., to be Lieut. v. Robertson, dec—March 21. 

Montgomerie, W., Assist.-Surg., 7th, Batt. Artill., at Dum Dum, directed to 
afford Medical aid to Estab, attached to Gun-Carriage Agency at Cossipore. 
—C. March 24. 

Marshall, G. T., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar. Mas. to 35th N. I, v. Hay. 
—C. March 5. 

Marshall, E. A., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. April 11. 

Mackay, D. E., Lieut.-Artil., to officiate as Dep.-Paymas. at Cawnpore, in ab- 
sence of Capt. Warrall—C. April 11. 

Master, R.A., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 7th Lt. Cav. v. Phillips—C. March 24. 

Marshall, G. 'T., Lieut. 11th N. L., to act temporarily as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. 
to 35th N. [.—C. March 24. 

Moorhouse, T.M.E., Ens., 35th N.1., to be Lieut. v. Smith, prom.—C. April 11. 

Martin, T., Ens., 20th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Briggs, dec.—C. April 18. 

Milner, F. C., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 36th N. I. v. Lloyd. 
—C. March 31. 

Maclean, Jas., Lieut., 11th N.I., on short furl. for health—C. March 14. 

Morehead, W. H., Esq., to be Head Assist. to Princip. Coll. and Magistrate of 
northern division of Arcot.—M. March 21. 

Mackenzie, W. A., Ens., app. to do duty with 16th N. I—M. March 6. 

Mathews, T. L., Assist.-Surg., posted to 52d N. l1—M. March 7. 

Malcolmson, J. G., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 3d Lt. Cav. to lst Horse-Artil., 
and to the Med. charge of Nagpore Subsidary Force.—M. March 5. 

Maunsell, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 10th to 43d N. 1L—M. March 29. 

M‘Donnell, G. G., Lieut., rem. from 27th N.1., to 2d Batt. Pioneers v. Mac- 
queen.—M. March 29. 

Mackenzie, C.R., Ens., posted to 46th N. I—M. April 1. 

Murray, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 9th to 53d N.1.—C. April 22. 
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M‘Dowell, A., Col., app. to Staff of Army, and to Com. of Ceded Dis. v. Boles, 
on furl.—M. April 15. 

Morrison, W., Lieut.-Col., Artil., rem. from 4th to 3d Batt—M. April 14. 

Muriel, G., Maj. 8th N. [., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 14. 

Munroe, D., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health_—M. April 15. 

Murray, Jas., Assist.-Surg., to have Med. charge of the Hon. Gov.’s. Establish- 
ment at Parell—M. March 13. 

M‘Lennan, Assist.-Surg., app. to Med. charge of the Eur. Hosp.—B. May 30. 

Moultrie, W., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 57th N. L—C. April 22. 

May, J. F., Lieut. and Adj., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mar. to the 4th Extra 
N.1L—C. April 22. 

M‘George, W. J., Lieut., on furl. to Bareilly —C. April 22. 

M‘Keene, P., Capt., 6th N.1., to assume Com. in Candeish, as Senior Officer. 
—B. May 31. 

Matson, J., 2d Lieut., to lst Lient. Artil. v. Carter.—C. May 28. 

Markland, G., 2d Lieut., to be Ist Lieut. Artil. v. Speer.—C. May 28. 


Ne ifville, Capt., 42d N. I., to be Political Agent in Upper Assam, and to com- 
mand Rungpore Local Infantry.—C. March 10. 

Napleton, H. G., Cadet, prom. to Ens. of Inf.,. March’; 18 app. to do duty with 
10th N. L—M. March 19. 

Napier, J., Major, 30th N. L, to be Lieut.-Col. Supernum.—M. March 21. 

Nugent, W. G., Lieut., Engin., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 1. 

Nott, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 43d to 16th N. I.—C. April 22. 


Osten, (the Baron,) Capt., 16th Lancers, to be extra Aid-de-Camp to Com.-in- 
Chief.—C. March 3. 

O’Hara, C., Lieut., 4th Light Cay., to be second in command to 2d Local Horse, 
v. Dougan.—C. March 3 

Owen, J. S., Assist.-Surg., to do duty at Fort St. George-—M. March 11. 


Palmer, Thos., Capt., 39th N. i., to be Major, v. Weston, prom.—C. March 14. 

Price, W. P., Lieut.-Col., rein. from 11th to 21st N. 1—C. March 3. 

Penrose, W. H., Ens., rem. from 63d to 13th N. 1.—C. March 21. 

Poole, W., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 2d Light Cav. to 45th N. I—M. March 7. 

Pollock, W., Eus., Inf., permitted to place his services at the disposal of Resident 
at Hyderabad.—M. March 11. 

Pender, T., Ens., rem. from 24th N. 1. to Ist Eur. Reg. —M. March 19. 

Paterson, A., Ens., posted to 39th N. 1.—M. March 29. 

Pearce, W. G., Lieut.-Col., Artill., rem. from 3d to 4th Batt.—M. April 14. 

Price, J., Esq., to be Collec. of Jaffuapatam, v. Gisborne.—Ceylon, April 29. 

Pagson, B., Ens., 22d N. I., on furl. to Bengal—M. Morch 21. 

Parry, W. M. J., Assist.-Surg., a‘m.on Estab.—M. March 13. 

Phillipson, B., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. May 22. 

Price, W. P., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., posted to 65th N. 1.—C. April 22. 

Pottinger, E., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lient. Ar.ill—B. May 30. 

Palmer, R., Ist Lieut., to be Capt. Artill—C. May 28. 


Robbins, W. F., Ens., 3d Extra N. 1., rem. to 15th N. I1—C. March 3. 

Roberts, Major, Eng., to be Superintend. of Public Works in Centre Provinces. 
—C. March 24. 

Roope, R., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 49th to 44th N. I—C. March 5. 

Ridge, G., Lieut. and Adj., 4th Local Horse, to be Second in Command, v. 
Irvine, dee —C. March 24. 

Robertson, J., Lieut..Col., rem. from 17th to 33d N. 1.—C. April 3. 

Rose, A. R., Sen. Ens., 50ih N.1., to be Lieut. v. Macqueen, dec.—M. April 1. 

Richmond, J., Assist.-Surg., perm. to enter on general duties, and posted to 15th 
N. 1—M. April 11. 

Roberts, C. A., Lieut., 29th N. I., on furl. to Enr.—M. April 15. 

Robertson, A., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. March 13. 

Ridge, G., Lieut., 2d in command of the 4th Local Horse, to act as Adjutant 
—C. April 18. 
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Ramsay, Sir T., Bart., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., rem. from 16th to 43d N, I, 
—C. April 22. 

Rowan, A. F., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut. Artill.—B. May 30. 

Rippon, C., Cadet, prom. to Ens. Inf—B. May 30. 

Roper, W. T., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. May 30. 

Rill, J., 2d Lieut., to be 1st Lieut. Artill., v Schalech.—C. May 28. 

Robertson, R., 2d Lieut., to be Ist Lieut., v. Palmer.—C, May 28. 


Sewell, T., Capt., 11th N. I., to be Avent for Army Clothing to the second divi- 
sion, v. Mackenzie.—C. March 14. 

Spens, T., Assist.-Surg., to have Med. charge of Native Militia, v. Raleigh, on 
duty at Presidency.—C. March 14. 

Stiles, J. W., Lieut., 30th N. I., to be Capt. of a Comp., v. Hyde, struck off, v. 
Shuldham, prom.—C. March 21. 

Starkey, S. C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. April 11. 

Smich, S., Cadet, prom. to Cornet of Cavalry —C. April 11. 

Stu. rock, H., 2d Lieut., Artill., to join convalescent depot at Landour, v. Dwyer. 
—C. April 11. 

Smith, J. W., Lieut., 35th N. I, to be Capt. of a Comp., v. Glover, prom. 
—C. April 12. 

Stevenson, W., Assist.-Surg., perm. to enter the service of the King of Oude. 
—C. April 18. 

Suinton, W., Lieut.-Col, rem. from 67th to 69th N. I.—C. April 3. 

Scott. J., Capt., Artill., on short ferl. for health.—C. March 14. 

Short, R., Major, LOth N. I., to be Supernum. Lieut.-Col—M. March 18. 

Smith, D. C., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 37th to 10th N. L—M. April 15. 

Short, R., Lieut.-Col., Inr., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 1. 

Short, W. H., Lieut., 3d N. 1., on furl to Eur. for kealth.—M. April 15. 

Stock, A., Major, 15th N. I., on furl. to Bengal.—M. March 21. 

Stather, W. C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. March 13, 

Shortreed, R., Lieut., 15th N.1., to be an Assistant to Dep. Surveyor-Gen. 
—M. March 7. 

‘Scott, H. R., Esq., to be Collec. and Prov. Judge of Batticaloa, v. Blair.—Ceylon, 
April 29. 

Seeus: Thomas, Cadet, prom. to Ens. Inf—B. May 30. 

Sillar, R., Lieut., to act as Quart. Mast. to 8th N. I—B. May 31. 

Sparrow, J. J., (Hon.) app. 4th Member of Council.—B. June 4. 

Shuttleworth, A. A., 2d Lieut., to be Ist Lieut. Artill., v. Burtun.—C. May 28. 

Speer, R. A., lst Licut., to be Capt. Artill —C. May 28. 

Scha!ch, A. O. W., Ist Lient., to be Capt. Artill—C. May 28. 

Townsend, E. N., Lieut., 31st N. I., to be Capt. of aComp., v. Heptinstall, prom. 
—C. March 14. 

Tickell, Major, Engin., to be Superintending Engin. in Lower Provinces. 
—C. March 24. 

Townsend, E. D., Lieut., 9th N, I, to be second in command Sylhet L, Inf. 
Batt., v. Lister, app. Commander.—C. April 2. 

Thomas, M., Lieut.-Col., posted to 46th N. I—C. April 3. 

Tucker, J., Capt., llth N. I., returned to duty.—M. April 15. 

Trevor, R. S., Lient., on furl., sick.—C. April 22. 

Thomas, J., Lieut., furl. to Europe extended on account of bad health 
—B. May 30. 

Vaughan, J., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., posted to 37th N. I.—C. April 2. 

Weston, H., Maj., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Fast, promoted, v. Lloyd, invalided, 
March 14; posted to 3d N. I.—C. April 3. 

Weston, F. A., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 35th to 11th N. L—C. March 3. 

, Wrottesley, Hugh, Lieut.-Col. 15th N. I., placed on Invalid Estab.—C. March 24. 
Wilkinson, H. W., Lient., removed from 44th to 22d N. I—C. March 5. 
Weston, F. A., Lieut.-Col., 11th N. L., transf. to Invalid Estab.—C. April 11, 
Welford, H. P., Ens., 30th N. I., perm. to resien.—C. April 18t 
Warden, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 46th to 27th N.1.—C. April 3. 
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Watson, W. L., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 27th to 2d Eur. Reg.—C. April 3. 

Wilson, R. S., Capt., 21st N. L, to be Superintendant of Family Payments and 
Pensions, v. Short—M. March 21. 

Wilkinson, Assist.-Surg., to do duty under Surg. of St. Thomas’s Mount. 
—M. March 21. 

Warden, R., Lieut., Artill. to be Interp. to the Gen. Officer comm. Poona Divis. 
—B. May 22. 

Wight, R., Assist.-Surg., app. to Garr. Assist.-Surg. v. Broach.—B. May 22. 

Wood, E. M., Maj., 14th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health._—B. May 22. 

Wyatt, J. H., Assist..Surg., app. to 6th L. Cav.—C. April 22. 

Wyatt, E., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 52d to 4th N. I.—C. April 22. 

Williams, John, Cadet, prom. to Cornet of Cav.—B. May 30. 

Wallace, Robert, Cadet, prom. to Ens. Inf.—B. May 30. 

Waller, E., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 3d Cav., v. Johnstone.—B. May 31. 

Walker, T. U., 2d Lieut., to be fst Lieut. Artill., v. Elgee—C. May 28. 


BIRTHS. 


Bradford, the lady of Lieut., Ist Light Cav., of a son, at Muttra, April 1. 

Boddam, the lady R. H., Esq., of a daughter, still-born, at Bhurtpore, April I. 

Burford, the lady of Lieut. and Adj., of a son, at Benares, April 16. 

Briggs, the lady of Captain James, of a son, at Bangalore, April 8. 

Craster, the lady of Captain, 30th N. I., of a daughter, at Masulipatam, April 9, 

Cuncliffe, the lady of Brooke, Esq., of a daughter, at Cuddalore, April 12. 

Crisp, the wife of the Reverend H., of a danghter, at Salem, April 12. 

Clerk, the lady of R., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, May, 24. 

Farrington, the lady of Captain, Horse Artill., of a son, at Saugor. 

Gordon, the lady of J. G., Esq., of a son, at Benares, April 1. 

Gordon, the lady of Captain A., of a daughter, at Nagpore, April 6. 

Hornett, the lady of G., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, March 12. 

Harris, the lady of the late Assistaut-Surgeon H., of a son, at Calcutta, May 17. 

Landale, the lady of. A., Esq., of a son, at Amherst. 

Laws, the lady of Captain, Ship 4ndromachke, of a daughter, October 25. 

Liddell, the lady of D. M‘N., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, March 18. 

Lewin, the lady of Malcolm, Esq., of a son, at Colacamnd, April 7. 

Lewin, the lady of Lieut., Horse Artill., of a danghter, at Muttra, April 29. 

Mackenzie, the lady of M., Esq., of a son, at Caicut a, March 7. 

Marshall, the lady of J., Esq., of a still-born child, a. Berhampore, April 20. 

Maarath, the lady of A. N., Esq., of a son. at Chingleput, April 3. 

Nisbet, the lady of R. P., Esq., of a daughter, at Bughlepore, May 2. 

Prinsep, the lady of Wm., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, April 7. 

Pollexfen, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, at Bombay, June 6. 

Rogers, the lady of Capt. Charles, 20th reg., of a son, at Barrackpore, March 12, 

Robinson, the lady of the Rev. W., of a daughter, at Calcutta, March 23. 

Rees, the lady of Captain Thomas, of a son, at Calcutta, May 14. 

Reichard, the lady of the Rev. T., of a still-born child, at Calc :tta, May 18, 

Stewart, the lady of R., Esq., jun., of a son, at Futteghur, March 6. 

Sherrer, the lady of Lieut. G. M., at Sulkea, March 20. 

Squire, the lady of Lieut. E. B., Bombay Marine, of a still-born girl, at Calcutta, 
March 25. 

Stewart, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, April 12. 

Scott, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, Madras, April 13. 

Tierney, the lady of M. J., Esq., of a son, at Benares, March 12. 

Tyler, the lady of W. H., Esq., of a daughter, at Coil, April 8. 

Thomson, the lady of Dr. R. W. M., of a daughter, at Bhurtpore, April 10. 

Twemlow, the lady of Captain G., Bengal Artill., of a son, at Calcutta, May 1. 

Vincent, the lady of G. F. F., Adj. Prov. Batt., of a daughter, at Burdwam 
March 17. 

Walker, the lady of J. A., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, March 12. 

Wheeler, the lady of Lieut. F., 2d Light Cav., of a son, at Calcutta, March 12. 

Walker, the lady of John, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, April 8. 
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MARRIAGES, 


Brownlow, G. A., Esq., 3d L. Cav., to Miss Miss P. H. Sanby, youngest daughter 
of T. P. Sandby, Esq., R. A., at Calcutta, April 12. 

Burnell, F., Esq., Assist. Surg., to Miss Eliza Brodie, at Sylhet, May 1. 

Bilderbeck, J., Esq., to Mary Charlotte, daughter of D. Boutet, Esq., at Cove- 
long, March 28. 

Baldwin, Lieut. J. T., Artill., to Barbara, third daughter of the late A. Campbell, 
Esq., Melfort, Argyleshire, at Madras, May 6. 

Bell, R. C., Esq., to Miss T. Dombal, at Calcutta, May 14. 

Chapman, Henry, Esq., Civ. Assist. Surg., to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
J. W. Martin, Esq., at Chittagong, March 24. 

Coombs, R. S., Esq., to Miss L. C. Carter, daughter of the late P. Carter, Esq. 
of Bhoglepore, at Bhoglepore, May 5. 

Goodenough, R. H., Esq., 26th reg., to Wihelmina, second daughter of W. H. B. 
Hessmann, Capt. 22d Foot, at St. Thomas’s. 

Glynn, R. Carr, Esq., to Jane F., youngest daughter of the late H. Creighton, 
Esq., at Meerut, May 5. * 

Henderson, H., Esq., to Mary Jane, fourth daughter of David Ross, Esq., at 
Calcutta, March 29. 

Lamb, Y., Lieut., eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col.-Comm. Lamb, 51st N. I., to 
Miss Mary Fitzpatrick, at Cawnpore, May 3. 

Matthews, Albert, Esq., to Caroline, eldest daughter of Dr. J. R. Vas, of Cal- 
cutta, March 13. 

Simpson, A., Esq., of Cornidpore, to Maria Sarah, eldest daughter of G. Boyd, 
Esq., of Patna, at Patna, April 9. 

Sewell, Thos., Capt., 11th N. I, to Margaret Susanna, daughter of Maj. P. M. 
Hay, at Calcutta, May 6. 

Wise, T. A., Esq., M. D., son of the late T. Wise, Esq., of Hillbank, Forfarshire, 
to Emily Isabella Disny, niece of Col. Pendergrast, at Calcutta, March 15. 

Young, G. A., Esq., Barrister, to Mrs. Emily Baretti, at Calcutta, May 7. 


DEATHS. 


Bamber, Henry Didien, son of Capt. J., of the ship Mary, at Calcutta, April 12. 

Barber, M. E., infant daughter of B., Esq., Jun., at Gussorah, May 11. 

Cunningham, James, infant son of Capt., at Calcutta, May 12. 

Cooke, J., Capt., Surgeon to the Amicable Hindovustan and Hope Insur. Offices, 
aged 64, at Calcutta, May 153. 

Darell, Sir Harry V. (Bart.), at Culpee, April 13. 

Edwards, Capt. W. E., aged 46, at Calcutta, April 20. 

Findlay, Margaret, wife of Capt. John, of the ship A/acrity, at Madras, April 33. 

Gordon, Sarah, wife of Edward, Esq , at Madras, April 5. 

Hele, Capt. P.S., of the Carnatic Eur. Vet. Batt., at Vizagapatam, May 7. 

Henderson, Lieut. James, 46th N. I., at Palaveram, May 10. 

Hubbard, John, Esq., aged 38, at Jessore, May 6. 

Kohlhoff, D. F., Esq., aged 63, at Tanjore, May 2. 

Lloyd, A. T., Esq., late of the Hon. Company’s Service, at Calcutta, March 23. 

Leslie, Capt. Jas., late of the Brig Bridget, of Liverpool, at Calcutta, April 4. 

Llewellyn, Mary Tapson, daughter of Capt. Geo., 12th Foot, aged 19, at Roya- 
pettah, May 8. 

Law, E. H., daughter of Mathew, Esq., at Calcutta, May 12. 

Neale, Geo. Chase, eldest son of the late D., Esq., at Madras, May 9. 

Ogilvy, Ann, wife of J., Esq., at Calcutta, April 19. 

Oakley, M. C. J., daughter of Captain Charies, at Calcutta, May 17. 

Ross, A. Captain, late of the ship Security, aged 52, at Calcutta, April 10. 

Stuart, Major-General C., aged 70, at Calcutta, April 1. 

Thomas, Lieut.-Col. Mills, 46th N.I., aged 44, at Cossipore, May 10. 

Tate, Wm., Esq., Attorney-at-Law, aged 36, at Calcutta, May 26. 

Watts, Joseph, Esq., of Howra, aged 42, at Calcutta, March 31. 

White, Ens., 47th Foot, aged 18, at Barrackpore, April 1. 

Wilson, Capt. John, of the ship 4rcturus, at Calcutta, April 15. 





Oct. 12 
Oct. 13 


Port of Arrival. 


Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Cowes... 
Liverpool .. 
Downs 
Clyde oe 
Downs 
Downs 
Scilly 
Cowes ae 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Downs. 
Portsmouth 
Kingsbridge 
Dover 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth.. 
Dover “a 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Place of Depart. Date. 


Ship’s Name. 


Lady H. Ellis 
Albion 
Cleveland 
Layton oe 
Catharine .. 
Gleniffer 
Fourth 
Fortune ‘ 
Thomas Ritchie 
Essex es 
Geo. & William 
Waterloo 
Felinte Elisa .. 
Matilda aa 
Adele en 
Venelia 

Timor 

Eclipse 
Fortitude 


Commander. 


Liddell .. 
Proctor 
Havilock .. 
Luscombe.. 
Dean 
Stephenson 
Robertson. . 
Gelkison .. 
Alexander. . 
Barclay 


Nicholson. . 


Rattenbury 
Lopez 


Rubarth : : 


Michaelson 
Walmesley 
Ford 
Duncan 


Bombay .. 
N. S. Wales 
Bombay .. 
Singapore 

Sourabaya 

Bombay .. 
Mauritius 

Bombay .. 
Bombay .. 
South Seas 


Madeira .. 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
South Seas 
South Seas 
Batavia .. 


1828. 
June 12 
May 24 
May 25 
May 15 


June 
June 
May 


Mary Ann 
Sophia 


Bulsing 
O’Brien 
Spleds 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Singapore 
N. S. Wales 


N.S. Wales . 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
N. S. Wales 
Bengal 
Madras 
Batavia 
Batavia 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 


Ship’s Name. 


America es 
Margaret ee 
Midas ‘ 
Louisa “a 
Peru aa 
Alex. Hervey .. 
Berwickshire .. 
Madras 
Margaretta 
Reaper 

Claudine 
Annandale 
Recovery 

Mary 

Surrey oe 
Aber Robinson... 
Medina nie 


Commander. 


Doual 
Coulthard 
Watson 
Mackie 
Graham 
Mugridge 
Madan 
Beach 
Read 
Rhind 
Flinn 
Steel 
Patterson 
Dagnis 
Kemp 
Innes 
Miller 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. 


Gravesend 
Greenock 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Cal. Canal 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 


Ship’s Name. 


Pyramus ee 
Tigress ee 
Francis Charlotte 
Hymen ee 
Ligonier oe 
Olive Branch .. 
Perseverance .. 
Arethusa ee 


Commander. 


Elder 
Rodger 


. 


Edington 
Boyes 
Anderson 
Brown 
Johnson 


Bengal 
Batavia 


Port of Depart. 


- Liverpool 


Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Leith 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 


Destination. 


N. S. Wales 
V. D. Land 
Cape & Maur: 
Bombay 

St. Helena 
Cape 

Bengal 
Singapore 
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Date. 

1828. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Port of Arrival. 


Leith 
Portsmouth 
Clyde 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Liverpool 
Dover 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Gravesend 


To Correspondents. 


Ship’s Name. 


William Young 


Rose 
Claremont 
Duke of Kent 


Sir John Rae Reid 


Doncaster 
Joshua 
Magnolio 
Maria 
Amethyst 
Thompson 


Commander. 


Reynolds 
Travers 
Macauley 
Hall 
Haig 


Middleton ; ; 


Prowse 
Brown 


Wakefield .. 


Thompson . 
Hobbs 


Destination. 


V. D. Land 
Cape 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Ceylon 

N. S. Wales 
Cape 

China 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
N.S. Wales 





GENERAL List oF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HoMEWARDS. 

Br the Fourth, from Mauritius :—J. H. Christie, Esq., Judge. 

By the Lady Gordon, from Bombay :—Capt. Parsons ; Lieut. Wilson, 8th Foot: 
and Mr. Ramsay, late of the Tyne. 

By the Eleanor, from Madras :—Lieut. Nugent, Engineers. 

By the d/bion, from New South Wales :—Dr. Douglas; Messrs. Ferris (died 
at sea), Thos. Ferris, Yates, Sullivan, Hanson, Dancy, and Richardson; Mesdames 
Douglas, and-child, Stevens, and Hanson. ; 

By the Mount Stewart Elphinstone, from Bombay :—Mrs. Hornby, and two 
Masters Hornby. 

By the Fortune, from Cape :—Capt. Havilock. 

By the Mary Ann, from Bengal :—Capt. Peter Dillon, R. N., late Commander 
of the Discovery Ship, who has brought the remains of the Artillery, &c., belong- 
ing to La Perouse, consigned to the Hon. Court of Directors ; Capt. Philip Dun- 
das, 47th Foot; Lieut. H. R. M. Brookes, 65th N. I., and R. S. Wilford, 
30th N. I. 

By the Jsaac Wilson :—Rob>rt Mitford, Esq., Judge; Edw. Impey, Wm. 
Ainsley, Edw. Chaigneaur, (French Consul,) Jas. Alex. Ayton, Samuel Teevan, 
(47th Foot,) James Kauffman, Geo. Scott, and Wm. Wise, Esqrs.; Mesdames 
Capts. Dillon and Ainslie ; Misses Dillon, Ainslie, and Blagreve ; Master Ainslie, 
and three servants. 


PAsSENGERS OUTWARDS. 


By the Robarts, Captain Corbyn, from London to Calcutta, Sept. 1828 :—Mrs, 
General Macgregor ; Dr. and Mrs. Barker; Misses Denson, Britten, Mathews, 
Curling, Taylor ; Misses Ganes; Mrs. Taylor; L. and Mrs. Sharpe; Messrs. 
Curling, Cumming, Elton, King, Davenport, Knatchbull, Cleaver, Irving, Hen- 
derson, Walker, Backhouse, Crossman, Hawthorne, Cullimore, Abbott, Bennett, 
Verner, De Vine, Forbes, Green, and Fuller ; and five servants. 





To CorRESPONDENTS. 


Among the Communications which reached us too late for inser- 
tion in our present Number, but which we hope to include in our 
next, are a Letter from Bengal ‘On the Abolition of the East 
India Company ;—an article ‘ On the Administration of Justice in 
India ; —and ‘ Parliamentary Papers on the Revenue and Produc- 
tions of Ceylon.’ We hope to say something on the articles on 
India in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews also in our next. 
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